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ROCHESTER OPERA 
COMPANY GAINS 
NEW SUCCESS WITH 

GOUNOD’S «‘FAUST”’ 


Eastman School Students Give 
First Complete Perform- 
ance of Long Work—Pro- 
duction Is Notable for Spon- 
taneity and Original Con- 
cepts— Demand Leads to 
Arrangements for Second 
Hearing — American Stu- 
dents Reveal Fine Voices— 
Critical Audience of 2700 
Registers Approval of Ex- 
cellent Ensemble Work and 
Individual Achievements 


OCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 17.—An 

audience of 2700 heard the 
Rochester American Opera Company 
in its first complete performance of 
a long opera in the Eastman Theater 
on Thursday afternoon, and so suc- 
cessful was the performance that an 
evening repetition has been decided 
on for Jan. 29. 

The company’s first production was 
given in November, when “Pagliacci” 
and two acts of “Boris Godounoff” 
were presented. This time the opera 
was “Faust,” sung, as the other 
works were, in English. As before, 
participants were American students 
of the Eastman School of Music, and 
received their instruction under 
Moora Rosing and Rouben Mamou- 
ian. 


Viewed as a whole, the production 
was noteworthy. Good voices were heard 
in the cast and in the chorus, and 
very thorough training was apparent. 
What made the afternoon unique, how- 
ever, was a departure from hide-bound 
traditions. In the place of lay figures, 
singing and acting with strict obser- 
vance of vocal and histrionic manner- 
isms that have been handed down for 
at least two generations, there were seen 
a delightful originality and spontaneity. 
At times, indeed, this zest became al- 
most extreme; but, in its least favorable 
aspect, the newer spirit was provocative 
of a human interest that is lacking in 
the customary stereotyped renderings 
of Gounod’s work. 

The settings were sources of pleasure, 
and not a detail that might add to the 
general effect was overlooked Another 
point of special merit was the balance 
maintained. No one voice was allowed 
to stand out at the expense of any other, 
vet each singer was allowed full play 
. vocal ability and of individuality in 
‘ne matter of personal concepts. The 
team work was in all respects admirable, 
ea h young artist being obviously more 
intent upon the united success of the 
undertaking than on any special ag- 
srandizement. 

Under the baton of Frank Waller, 
~— score took on a new value; and Mr. 
iller was wholly successful in welding 
‘ls composite forces into a unit that had 
7 quality approaching brilliance. Vic- 
Wagner was responsible for the 
stage direction and Norman Edwards 
the scenery. Both fairly earned the 
Praise that was bestowed on them. 
‘ No one in the cast was more success- 
| than George Fleming Houston, who 
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IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Russian Composer, Who Made His American Début with the New York Philharmonic 


Orchestra Recently. 


He Is Appearing as Guest Conductor and Piano Soloist With 


the Boston, Chicago, Detroit and Cincinnati Symphonies and the Philadelphia and 


Cleveland Orchestras During His Stay in This Country. 


The American Premiére of 


His Latest Work, a Piano Concerto, Is to Be Given with the Composer as Soloist 





was the Mephistopheles. In the first 
instance, he discarded the conven- 
tional scarlet robes with which the char- 
acter is often associated, wearing in- 
stead a less conspicuous costume. This 


change enabled him to carry out more 


consistently a subtle note which ran 
through all his work. Cecile Sherman 
as Marguerite, and Halfred Young, who 
was the Faust, were both well in the 
picture, while still preserving their 
own ideas as to how the music should be 


suits the score, and Mr. Young possesses 
tones that made his singing delightful to 
hear. Douglas Steed was a convincing 
Siebel, and Mary Bell an apt Martha. 
As Wagner, George Segers was also 
capable. 

While the audience was naturally pre- 
disposed to friendliness, it was by no 
means lacking in critical members. 
Florence Macbeth was there, and so was 
Albert Coates. 

The opera chosen for the company 
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BERKSHIRE MUSIC 

FESTIVALS TO BE 
TRANSFERRED TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Will Find New Home in 
Chamber Music Auditorium 
Given to Capital by Their 
Founder, Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge— Next Event Sched- 
uled for October — South 
Mountain Music Temple in 
Pittsfield, Mass., Will Be 
Scene of Valedictory Gath- 
ering in 1926—Need Felt 
for Central Location 


HE annual Chamber Music Festi- 
val, which has been held during 
the past seven years in the Berk- 
shires, will be held next October in 
Washington. This is the announce- 
ment of Mrs. Frederick 8. Coolidge, 
founder of the festival, who also an- 
nounces she will hold a farewell fes- 
tival in the Music Temple on South 
Mountain, Pittsfield, Mass., in 1926, 
after which the event will be perma- 
nently transferred to Washington. 
The decision follows Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s gift of $60,000 for the erec- 
tion of a chamber music auditorium 
in conjunction with the Library 
of Congress. This hall will be the 
future home of the festival. The 
northwest quadrangle of the Library 
has been chosen for the site of the 
new addition. It will be one story in 
height and will adjoin the library in 
the inner courtyard next to the room 
in which the music scores are kept. 
Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania has 
already introduced a bill for the ac- 
ceptance of the gift. 
Plans for the 1925 festival are now 
being made and it is expected the more 


central location will draw even a greater 
number of pilgrims than the _ idyllic 
chapel in the Berkshires has attracted 
in the past. The atmosphere of the 
capital in the fall, with its brilliant au- 
tumn leaves, will replace the quiet of 
the mountain temple erected in 1918 by 
Mrs. Coolidge. With the exception of 
the change in location the festivals will 
continue as before, with the founder’s 
donations for commissioned works or 
prize contests. No prize will be offered 
this year, but in 1926 there will be a 
competition for a suite or sonata for 
violin and _ piano. 

The establishment of this festival in 
1918 by Mrs. Coolidge greatly stimulated 
the interest of American composers in 
the creation of chamber music works, 
although some of the prizes offered have 
been awarded for works submitted from 


abroad. 


sung and the action developed. Miss next production is “Carmen,” which wi ; 
Sherman’s voice is of a clarity that be staged in March. _ Many trio and string quartet organ- 
: a4 Ci > izations have assembled in Pittsfield each 
ra = vear to assist in the festival. The Lenox 
- on String Quartet, the Elshuco Trio, the 
In T his L4/Ue (Ar Rich Quartet of Philadelphia, the Flon- 
' Ps a zaley Quartet, the Letz Quartet and 
The Guest Conductor Rehearses the Orchestra.......-. a. oa the Festival Quartet of South Moun 
- 7 : . - al » played an active part, as wel 
Whe > , we ; C x tain have played an active : \ 
When the Great Were Young—and Not So Great......... 5, 40 as @ number of individual artiste 
Primitive Drum Sounds an Alarm in New Music.......... 17, 29 including Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Kurt 
: : : , Schi : Hugo Kortschak, Louise 
All Countries Furnish Forth the Song Program........... A8 Sehineiet, a 
an ~ _ SALOU AALA AAAI DOANE WOES OLIN [Continued on page 2] 
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Italo Montemezzi Back Again in U. S. 


to Witness Production of Early Work 
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TALO MONTEMEZZI, whose opera, 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” is one of the 
most popular works in the modern réper- 
toire throughout the world, arrived in 
New York on the Conte Verde, on Jan. 
18, with his wife, who was Catherine 
Leith of New York, before her marriage 
to the composer. Mr. Montemezzi was 


here last winter for a visit and spent 
several months in travel and rest, re- 
versing the usual order of things. 
While here Mr. Montemezzi will un- 
doubtedly assist in the rehearsal of his 





Photo International Ne wsrter 
Italo Montemezzi, Italian Composer, and His Wife, Formerly Catherine Leith, 6f New 
York, on Board the Conte Verde on Which They Arrived from Italy on Jan. 18 


opera, “Giovanni Gallurese,” which the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. will pro- 
duce during March. The work had its 
world-premiere in Turin in January, 
1905, at the Teatro Vittorio Emmanuele, 
and has never been given in this coun- 
try. It is an interesting work, with a 
romantic story of peasant life in Sar- 
dinia during the Spanish occupation, and 
abounds in melodious passages, besides 
numerous dramatic ones. The leading 
feminine role will be sung by Maria 
Miller of the Munich State Opera, and 
the name part probably by Edward John- 
son. 





CHICAGO OPERA ANNOUNCES 





Two Weeks’ Season Will Include Hear- 
ings of Important Works in 
Company’s Répertoire 
BosTon, Jan. 17.—The success of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company’s engage- 
ment of two weeks, commencing Jan. 26 
is assured, judging from the advance 
sale of tickets. The guarantee fund of 
$150,000 has been practically subscribed, 
and Boston anticipates its brief operatic 
season with enthusiasm. The répertoire 

and casts are as follows: 
Monday, Jan. 26, “Aida,” Verdi; Rosa 
Raisa, Charles Marshall, Cyrena Van 


Writers on Music Copyright 
Many Works 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—The 

wide activities of composers 
and writers on musical subjects is 
interestingly revealed in the an- 
nual report of the registrar of 
copyrights. This report, which deals 
with productions during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, shows 
that copyright works reached the 
numerical mark of 10,790. On this 
list are found 9739 musical com- 
positions in sheet form. The total 
figures include works relating to 
the theory of music and also to 
literary productions of a musical 
nature. In the former category 
there are enumerated 648 produc- 
tions. Literary copyright works 
number 403. 


PROGRAM FOR BOSTON TRIP 


Gordon, Cesare Formichi, Virgilio Laz- 
zari and Alexander Kipnis; conductor, 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

Tuesday, “Louise,” Charpentier; Mary 
Garden, Fernand Ansseau, Georges Bak- 
lanoff and Maria Claessens; conductor, 
Giorgio Polacco. 

Wednesday matinée, “Boris God- 
ounoff,” Moussorgsky; Feodor Chaliapin, 
Forrest Lamont, Virgilio Lazzari, 
Cyrena Van Gordon, Maria Claessens 
and Edouard Cotreuil; conductor, Gior- 
gio Polacco. Wednesday evening, 
“Boheme,” Puccini; Edith Mason, An- 
tonio Cortis, Virgilio Lazzari, Giacomo 
Rimini and Vittorio Trevisan; conductor, 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

Thursday, “Tannhauser,” Wagner; 
Olga Forrai, Forrest Lamont, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Joseph Schwartz and Alex- 
ander Kipnis; conductor, Henry Weber. 

Friday, “Carmen,” Bizet; Mary Gar- 
den, Edith Mason, Fernand Ansseau and 
Georges Baklanoff; conductor, Giorgio 
Polacco. 

Saturday matinée, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Gounod; Edith Mason, Charles Hackett, 
Cesare Formichi and Edouard Cotreuil; 
conductor, Giorgio Polacco; Saturday 


evening, “Tosca,” Puccini; Claudio 
Muzio, Antonio Cortis and Joseph 
Schwartz; conductor, Roberto Moran- 
zoni. 


Monday, Feb. 2, “Faust,” Gounod; 
Feodor Chaliapin, Edith Mason, Charles 


Hackett and Maria Claessens; conductor, 


Frank St. Leger. 

Tuesday, “Thais,” Massenet; Mary 
Garden, José Mojica, Edouard Cotreuil 
and Alexander Kipnis; conductor, 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

Wednesday matinée, “Madama Butter- 
fly,” Puccini; Edith Mason, Forrest La- 
mont, Flora Perini and Giacomo Rimini; 
conductor, Giorgio Polacco. Wednesday 








evening, “Rigoletto,” Verdi; Toti Dal 
Monte, Charles Hackett, Joseph 
Schwartz and Virgilio Lazzari; conduc- 
tor, Roberto Moranzoni. 

Thursday, “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” 
Montemezzi; Mary Garden, Fernand 
Ansseau, Georges Baklanoff and Virgilio 
Lazzari; conductor, Giorgio Polacco. 

Friday, “The Barber of Seville,” Ros- 
sini; Feodor Chaliapin, Elvira’ de 
Hidalgo, Charles Hackett, Giacomo 
Rimini and Vittorio Trevisan; conductor, 
Pietro Cimini. 

Saturday matinée, ‘“Pelléas and 
Mélisande,”’ Debussy: Mary Garden, 
Georges Baklanoff, José Mojica, Maria 
Claessens and Alexander Kipnis; con- 
ductor, Giorgid”~Potacco. Saturday eve- 
ning, “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
Wolf-Ferrari; Rosa Raisa, Forrest La- 
mont, Giacomo Rimini, Maria Claessens, 
José Mojica and Vittorio Trevisan; con- 
ductor, Pietro Cimini. W. J. PARKER. 


ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 
SEEK $25 INCREASE 


New York Symphony and 
Philharmonic Members 
Issue Demands 


An increase in salaries of $25 a week 
is asked for members of the New York 
Symphony and New York Philharmonic 
orchestras by the Associated Musicians 
of New York, Local 802 of the American 





“Federation of Musicians. 


. Managers state that, in view of de- 

Aigits.already faced by many orchestral 
Hodiés, any general increase in pay may 
mean disaster to some orchestras and 
that others will be obliged to curtail 
= activities and reduce their member- 
ship. 

Players in symphony orchestras now 
receive a minimum of $60 a week, and 
the average salary runs to about $85. 
Concertmasters, in some instances, are 
paid $200. This scale calls for four 
rehearsals and four concerts a week. 

The new demand for more money does 
not at. present affect the State Sym- 
phony, as members work on a basis of 
separate concerts and not on a weekly 
schedule. 

That some orchestras will be unable 
to carry on if the proposed increase is 
made operative, is the opinion of certain 
managers. They say that while organ- 
izations that are financially strong are 
in a position to meet the new demands, 
orchestral societies less fortunately 
situated will be compelled so to reduce 
their membership that performance of 
newer works will be rendered impossible. 

It is stated that the annual deficits of 
thirteen orchestras in the United States 
approximates $1,250,000, operating on a 
yearly expenditure of some $5,000,000. 


Berkshire Festival Moves 
to Washington 


[Continued from page 1] 
Homer, Lillian Littlehales, Mischa Levit 
zki, Olga Samaroff, Georges Enesco, 
Harold Samuel, Sandor Harmati, Charles 
Stratton, Fraser Gange, Leo Sowerby 
and Karl Kraeuter. 

Not only will the new auditorium make 
the chamber music pilgrimage more con- 
venient but it will also satisfy the ancient 
need of the Library of Congress for an 





adjacent music room wherein its vast 
collection of scores may be used. The 
250 “lovers of absolute music” who 
gathered on the mountain three miles 


out of Pittsfield seven seasons ago to 
dedicate the white chapel in a downpour 
of rain which lasted throughout the fes- 
tival are especially appreciative of the 
new location, realizing that damp moun- 
tain air is ruinous to violin strings. As 
one eminent musician was overhead to 
remark, “Chamber music in this country 
needs a generous sponsor and a dry 
spot.” 


Royal Tribute Paid Puccini 

ROME, Jan. 19.—King Victor Emman- 
uel and the royal family, together with 
Premier Mussolini and the government 
representatives paid tribute to the mem- 
ory of Giacomo Puccini at a special ser- 
vice in the royal church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli. The orchestra and singers 
from the Costanzi joined in the requiem 
mass conducted by Abbé Perosi. 


Fritz Kreisler Arrives 
for Tour Before Making 


First Australian Visit 


HUUUUNUUUTUNUOUUUOLAUUUUEALUUOGUUOOOEOOAU ODE ESUUA EAA 








Photo by International Newsreel 
Fritz Kreisler, Famous Violinist, and Mr-. 
Kreisler, on Their Return After Several 
Months in Europe 


Fritz Kreisler, famous violinist, and 
Mrs. Kreisler were among the 
voyagers arriving in America, 
they will remain until March, when they 
will sail for Honolulu and Australia fo) 
their first visit to the antipodes. Pre- 
vious to their departure Mr. Kreisler 
will travel up and down the breadth and 
length of this country, visiting many of 
the cities where his art has long been 
known and appreciated. Following his 
first New York recital in Carnegie Hal! 
on Jan. 19, the violinist will pay another 
visit on Feb. 9, and has scheduled still 
another New York concert for this sea 
son. Next month will also find him in 
cities of the Northwest and on _ th 
Pacific Coast, where he will play in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other larg: 
centers. , 

Following his three concerts in Hono 
lulu, Mr. and Mrs. Kreisler will sail fo. 
Australia, where the violinist will make 


recent 


‘a two months’ tour, giving his first re 


cital on May 9. They will return to 
America in August on their way to 
Europe, where Mr. Kreisler will tak 
several weeks’ rest before resuming his 
concert activities. 





Stravinsky to Introduce His “Ragtime” 


Igor Stravinsky will make his onl) 
New York appearance as_ conductor 
pianist in his chamber music works fo! 
small orchestra in Aeolian Hall on Jan 
25, under the auspices of the Auxiliary 
Board of the Philharmonic Society. He 
will be assisted by an ensemble from th 
Philharmonic, Greta Torpadie, sopran‘ 
and a male quartet consisting of Coll! 
O’More, Raymond C. Frank, Hubert Lin- 
scott and John Barclay. Carlos Saizedo 
will accompany and Zoltan Kurthy wil! 
play the harpsichord. The program wi 
include the first New York appearal 
of Stravinsky’s “Ragtime” in its orche> 
tral version; “Renard the Fox’; the Uc 
tuar for Wind Instruments and a grou! 
of songs by Miss Torpadie, with 
Stravinsky at the piano. 


Walter Damrosch Considered 


for Berlin 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 17. 

Walter Damrosch, conducto! 
of the New York Symphony, !5 
being seriously considered for th 
post of ambassador to German) 
to succeed Alanson B. Houghto! 
when the latter relieves Frank B 
Kellogg in London. Several name 
are before President Coolidge, a¢ 
cording to a statement emanating 
from the White House. Mr. Dam 
rosch, son of Dr. Leopold Dam 
rosch, was born in Breslau on Jan 
30, 1862. He has been conducto! 
of the New York Symphony Soc! 
ety since 1885. During the wa 
he was head of the school fo 
bandmasters at Chaumont, France 
taking up that post at the reques' 
of General Pershing. He is a son 
in-law of the late James G. Blain¢ 
twice Secretary of State and, 1! 
1884, Republican Candidate f 
President. 
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The Guest 


Conductor Faces the Music: Preparing “Le Sacre 
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on Short Notice. 


“Le Sacre du Printemps” 
Some Points with Stravinsky, the Composer Enlisting the Aid of the Piano. 


A CONDUCTOR’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE, WHEN HE’S A GUEST 


he Presentation of Seores Familiar to the Orchestra Makes the Task Less Arduous, but Even the Bravest Heart May Quail from the Preparation of a Complex Stravinsky Score 


“Le Sacre” with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall This Week 





JEST conducting is an 
art in itself, and Wil- 
helm Furtwangler is, 
perhaps, its most expe- 
rienced exponent. To 
win a new orchestra is 
no easy task, and few conductors suc- 
ceed in giving finished performances 
at their first guest appearances. It 
requires a psychological insight into 
men and music for a stranger to take 
ip the baton and play with the orches- 
tra’s confidence in him, to arouse its 
inderstanding and bend it to his will. 

To Wilhelm Furtwingler guest con- 
lucting is part of the daily routine. He 
has led orchestras in all the capitals of 
Europe; he makes a continental tour 
each year, picking up the baton in each 
nusical center. Now on his first visit 
to America as guest leader of the Phil- 
harmonic, he analyzes the sensations of 

Visiting conductor. 

“It is difficult, of course,” he says, “to 
give the best you have in you when you 
stand before a strange orchestra which 
may be antagonistic. Your degree of 

iccess depends largely on your ability 
gain the respect of your men, to make 
‘m feel your interpretations. It is 
isy and clever to say that a good or- 
hestra can play without a conductor. 
‘he Philharmonic can play without a 

nductor. It can give a finished per- 
rmance technically, but it cannot in 
erpret the music. There must be a 
ngle hand, with a clear conception of 
music, to direct. The orchestra’s 

‘ity to play is only half the concert. 
e conductor is the other half, if he is 
rood, 

‘To come to an orchestra like the 
lharmonic as a guest conductor is 
so difficult. It is a fine instrument, 

Sitive in its reactions. The men know 
ir scores and they play beautifully. | 
nk I know something about orchestras. 
‘re is not a single great orchestra in 
‘rope that I have not led. My own 
hestras, the Leipziger Gewandhaus 
' the Berlin Philharmonic, have repu- 








tations, and I know the finest orchestras 
abroad, but your American orchestras 
are as good as any that I have heard.” 

The orchestra is as appreciative of its 
latest guest conductor as Mr. Furtwang- 
ler is of its powers. At his rehearsals 
there is little routine drill, but thorough 
understanding. He dominates the men, 
not through involved explanations of his 
creed, nor by elaborate gesture. He does 


Is Notorious for Its Difficulties, but These Do Not Daunt Wilhelm Furtwingler. 
The Second Photograph Was Made Especially for “Musical America” During a Rehearsal of 


not beat time regularly. He occasionally 
hums a passage (even when it is Stra- 
vinsky), or sways to the rhythm, and 
the orchestra follows him almost in- 
stinctively. He has the novel experience 
of rehearsing and leading his guest or- 
chestra in its first performance of “Le 
Sacre du Printemps.” 
Stravinsky, himself, 
scheduled to conduct this. 


was originally 
He came to 

















































































































Wilhelm Furtwangler, Now on His 


First Visit to the United States as Guest Conductor 


of the New York Philharmonic, Is Caught in a Characteristic Attitude by Soriano 


ene nr eee 


Photos by Keystone View Co, 


In the First Picture He Is Shown Discussing 


rehearsal, heard the orchestra and said, 
“No. I will not play the ‘Sacre.’ If the 
Philharmonic were a bad orchestra, I’d 
play it—it wouldn’t matter how. But it 
is a good orchestra, a very good or- 
chestra, and if I played it at all I would 
have to play it well. I have not enough 
time for that; it takes strenuous re- 
hearsing to give a good performance of 
the ‘Sacre.’ ”’ 

So the Philharmonic has been rehears- 
ing the “Sacre,” but with Furtwangler 
at its head. He stands at rehearsal and 
indicates with a few words and an occa- 
sional vocal illustration the effect he 
wants. Here and there comes an order, 
“Now the tympani . a tom-tom, al- 
ways more and more,” but no elaborate 
interpretation of the philosophical theo- 
ries behind the music. There is no time 
for acting when the “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” must be prepared in a week, and 
Furtwangler is too absorbed in his music 
to pose, 

As a conductor he has strange meth- 


ods, noticeable from the front, which 
only the orchestra can explain. “He 
conducts almost entirely with his left 


hand,” says one of the players, “with 
his right he indicates the beat, although 
he never marks it strongly, and gives the 
emphasis. But most of his actual con- 
ducting is done with the left hand. And 
even then, at the concert, he is econom- 
ical of gesture. His work is done at re- 
hearsals. When the performance comes, 
the orchestra knows what he wants. He 
can control the men with a glance, he 
does not have to indulge in gymnastics. ’ 

Behind the serious German classicist, 
there is always a sardonic smile. Furt- 
wangler has too much of a sense of 
humor to pose before himself or his 
orchestra. He is quiet and simple in 
manner, unimpressed by his own impor- 
tance or that of others. Sincere as is 
his belief in the ‘Sacre’ he can still feel 
the bombshell that Stravinsky would be 
to the public at large, if it ever should 
hear him. As he was rehearsing a boom- 
ing climax in the work, there was a flash 
and the photographer had snapped him 
in action. Furtwangler smiled boyishly, 
turned to his men and said, ‘It’s a good 


[Continued on page 38} 
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Musical. Aphorisms 


By J. ARKO MENDELSOHN 


TTT TTT ERO Pee POPU LL CU 


ETHOD. Prima, intenzione. Ben 

Jonson reproaches Shakespeare for 
just writing down’ his~ pieces without 
ever erasing a word. Blessed fault! Edu- 
cate thereto through collecting the whole 
man, through habitude. 


* * * 


Musicians, like painters, learn nothing 
but externals, the capers of tones instead 
of the motions of the spirit; psychology, 
dramatics, etc., are unknown to them. 


* * * 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit’—as 
motto for the music-musicians. 


* * * 


In drawing, one should start at once 
with drawing from nature; in music, 
at once with forming everything at the 
source of life. For drawing means 
learning to behold; music means learn- 
ing to perceive. If technical preparing 
leads (maybe just as quickly) to skill, 
it certainly does not lead to development. 


* * * 


The fools of progress will rather learn 
nothing than perchance happen on the 
roads of those from whom one can learn. 
They rather drive across the field over 























ditches and rocks for fear of hollowed- 
out tracks. They worship each other. 
So that none should be wanting the 
























































god and the cult, why not rather each 
one himself before the mirror? 
That would be cheaper and easier. 
* + * 


Against the progress—so the fanatics 
of progress say—are the decrepit, the 
dull ones that cannot get out beyond 
their once living idol, the blasé ones 
satiated by too much music, hence in- 
different to it. 

Yes! 

Stili, shouldn’t there exist absolute 
proofs which decide whether the. nega- 
tion lies in the negativing person or in 
the matter itself. 

E.g. proof: that Caruso has had more 
voice than the present, etc. 


Justice! What then shall we do? 
Eternally play and listen to Beethoven? 
Eternaly compose a la Beethoven? 

Everything presses forward and every- 
thing wants to live also; therefore one 
life must yield to the other, must make 
way. Therefore something new! There- 
fore on and on! 

* ok ok 

Technical skill alone has never yet 
produced a masterpiece. Means and 
forms have significance only then when 
they are the necessary outcome of a 
spiritual motive and purport. 

* cS * 

It is incompatible with the essence of 
art to separate contents and form, spirit 
and material or means, to have the one 
move forward or stand still without the 
other. For art is spirit and body in 
duo-unity. 

* ok x 

If it were all the same whether a fairy 
tale from the Arabian Nights, a fair 
full of fools from Richmond, a railroad 
train—or the loftiest images of humanity 
in the turning point of deepest interests 
have given the occasion or the impulse 
for a work of art, then the decision would 
be directed to the details. 

If, however, the essence of a work of 
art were comprised in its details, in the 
single motives, melodies, arias, etc., why 
can’t they arbitrarily be joined to each 
other? Popular medleys are the realiza- 
tion of such an atomistic principle. 

“He who wants to apprehend and de- 

pict something living 

First tries to expel the spirit; 

He has the parts then in his hand, 

But lacks, alas! the spiritual band,” 
etc. 

Mephistopheles recommends it, the lord 
of rats and mice. 
* * 

Indeed the follower of the atomistic 
principle must quickly despair. There 
is no more new motive that could be 
recognized as such; there are no more 
new rhythms, and (since Bach) there is 
no more extension of harmony. There 
is no more enrichment (that could be 
exploited as such) for the motley palette 
of our instrumentators. This is just the 
despair and the prick of all those that 
do not draw from the spirit and its might 
and truth, and still wish to escape from 
the triviality of that which has existed 
forever; this drives the late born artists, 
who call themselves modern and young 
to the sprains of melody, to these ex- 


aggerations of expression, to the ar}j. 
trary play with harmonics, tonalitie. 
motives and sounds, each of which op. 
erates only according to its sense, byt 
in the whirlwind of arbitrariness, op. 
fuses and deafens our ear and finally 
blunts it for the comprehension of trut} 
* * *” 


When at last shall we learn to joj 
fast to the apparent truth? Art live 
and is perceptible and comprehensible 
not in the externals but in the content 
That expresses itself; and if a Stravip. 
sky finds new tone-colors, someone eg 
a new mixed chord or a new. melodic 
risk: this has no more importance than 
a new mixture of colors for the painte; 
or a new word, a new word arrangemen: 
for the language. This does not make 
the poet, but the poet makes all this 
where and how he needs it. Not the ey. 
pressions are the life, are the revelation, 
of the spirit and their source; but, op 
the contrary, the spirit is the life an 
creates its language for the manifesta. 
tion of itself and therewith seizes the 
expressions—no matter whether used 2 
thousand times or unheard of—as ma. 
terial for the message it has to pro 
nounce. 

ok a ok 

All our motives, regarded by then. 
selves, are only indifferent matter. \| 
this matter and dust of the motives is 
dead for itself; it has served life in. 
numerable times; abandoned by it, it has 
become dust once more and again wil! 
be seized by life and become animated. 
Not this matter by itself is the work of 
art, but the spiritual content that at. 
tracted it to itself and therefrom forme: 
and animated its body. 

* * * 


The spirit of the poet—in words, tones 
or colors—finds itself again in the sub. 
ject, recreates it, if it offers itself as 
external matter, in ideal form according 
to its image, penetrates a..d fulfills it 
completely down to the last expression 
like the soul of man, the body down t 
the farthest nerve. 

* * cd 


All true artists have turned toward 
the lofty principle in art, toward the 
spiritual; but even the weaker artists, 
that swerved from the right path, always 
had a notion of the spiritual task as their 
ideal which they never should have 
ebandoned. 





PITTSBURGH HONORS 
MEMORY OF FOSTER 


Recitals by Guest Artists 
Attract Audiences of 
Great Size 


By William E. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17.—Music played 
an important part in observances, which 
lasted several days, of the anniversary 
of the death of Stephen Foster, who was 
a resident of Pittsburgh. Dr. Charles 
Heinroth and Casper Koch gave organ 
programs of Foster music; the theater 
and restaurant orchestras played many 
cf his compositions; school children sang 
his songs; church chimes pealed his mel- 
odies; KDKA and other broadcasting 
stations transmitted Foster music, and 
the Civic Club was instrumental in gen- 
erally promoting the observance. A 
wreath was placed on Foster’s grave, 
with representatives of various organiza- 
tions present. Oscar W. Demmler repre- 
sented the Musicians’ Club. 

An enthusiastic reception was ex- 

tended to Elena Gerhardt when she gave 
a soprano song recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall recently. The house was sold out, 
and prolonged applause testified to the 
pleasure gained from hearing this great 
artist. 
_ Efrem Zimbalist gave a violin recital 
in Syria Mosque on Jan. 13 under the 
local management of May Beegle. His 
artistry was warmly applauded by a 
large audience, 

Miss Beegle also presented the Roman 
Choir and Opera Singers in Carnegie 
Musical Hall. Their singing left nothing 
to be desired. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute pre- 
sented Louis Graveure, baritone, in re- 
cital in Carnegie Music Hall on Jan. 14. 
He impressed his audience with the 
power of his interpretations. 

Edith Taylor Thomson sponsored the 
appearance of the Russian Symphonic 





Choir in Carnegie Music Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 15. Under Basile Kibal- 
chich, the ‘choir revealed fine gradations 
of tone and was altogether delightful 
in its singing of chorals and litanies. 

On Jan. 11 an orchestra composed of 
students of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology presented a well-played program 
in the Theater of the College of Fine 
Arts. 


TAMS AND WITMARK 
COMBINE LIBRARIES 


Firms Merge Two $1,000,000 
Collections of Valuable 
Manuscripts 


After thirty years of competition be- 
tween the Tams and Witmark music 
libraries, peace has come in the form 
of a merger which will unite the vast 
music collections of both organizations 
without sacrificing the identity of either. 
The collection of manuscripts and printed 
music that makes up the Witmark Music 
Library and Arthur W. Tams Music 
Library Consolidation, Inc., is valued at 
$2,000,000. 

From the Tams library the organiza- 
tion receives the greatest mass of can- 
tatas and oratorios in the world, while 
Witmark leads in modern popular suc- 
cesses and is contributing thirty scores 
of Victor Herbert’s operas. Among the 
popular composers whose manuscripts 
are found in the Witmark library are 
John Philip Sousa, Reginald de Koven, 
Henry Bereny, W. H. Batchelor and John 
Stromberg. Sargent Aborn, former op- 
eratic producer, was the catalytic agent 
responsible for the amalgamation, having 
tried for many years to bring the two 
firms together. 

The present consolidation does not 
affect the separate establishment of Wit- 
mark & Sons, which will continue to 
publish popular and classical songs. 
Arthur Tams will take care of the joint 
property. 








Erection of Music Hall in Milwaukee 
Delayed by Extension of Theater Lease 


MLM ML LL LL Cl 


ILWAUKEE, Jan. 17.—The leasing 

of the Davidson Theater to Sher- 
man Brown for four years more, thus 
leaving the Pabst Theater free for mu- 
sical attractions for the same length of 
time, is expected to delay the building 
of a music hall in Milwaukee. 

Musical interests on all sides admit 
the urgent need for a new music hall. 
Various interests were working on plans 
for a new auditorium when news was 
published that the extension of the 
Davidson lease had been signed. In the 
absence of this lease extension the David- 
son interests would have occupied the 
Pabst and forced the building of a new 
theater for music. Milwaukee will be 
deprived of a fine modern music hall by 
the latest developments. The energy 
required for building such a structure 
in the absence of an enforced need is 
not expected to develop. 

The most outstanding program of the 
year was given by the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Monday when the feature of 


the program was Strauss’ “Ein Helden- 
leben.” The reading of this by Frederick 
Stock brought out many moments of 
dramatic fire as well as moods of lyri 
beauty and repose. Jacques Gordon, 
violinist, played the love themes with 
distinctive authority. - 
Henry D. Hesse, president of the Mil 
waukee Musical Society, says plans are 
rapidly progressing for celebration © 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the society in May. The 
chorus will be greatly enlarged for a pre- 
duction of Verdi’s Requiem in coopera 
tion with the Minneapolis Symphony 
under Henri Verbrugghen, who will als 
give a special matinée orchestral pro 
gram. The chorus will also sing Wag 
nerian numbers. Officers of the Musica 
Society include Emily Nienow and Eu 
gene Ostreicher, vice-presidents; Her- 
man Deutsch, recording secretary; Laur: 
Jorgenson, financial secretary; Jaco! 
Bruell, treasurer; Ewald Buscher, !'- 
brarian, and Herman Zeitz, conducto! 
Agnes Timme, who has been studying 
in Europe, will return to America shor' 
ly. C. O. SKINROO! 





Wanted for Indian 
Service 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—The 
United States Civil Service Commission 
announces that applications for music 
teachers, to fill the vacancies in the 
Indian Service, will close on Feb. 17. 
Duties of the position are to form and 
train mixed-choruses, quartets and other 
musical organizations, and to give vocal 
and instrumental lessons, with a salary 


Music Teachers 


of $1,200 to $1,500 a year. Furnished 
quarters, heat and light are allowed 
appointees, free of cost. Competitors 


will not be required to report for exami- 
nation but will be rated according to 
their education and experience. 


Westchester Plans Music Festiva! 


WHITE PLAINS, Jan. 18.—A 
county chorus is being organized to giv‘ 
a three-day festival next May. Morr 
Gabriel Williams will be musical directo! 
and C. Mortimer Wiske, conductor of th 
Newark and Philadelphia festivals, \ 
conduct. Choral bodies are being form 
here, in Mount Vernon, New Roche'' 
Yonkers, Mount Kisco, Portches el 
Mamaroneck, Dobbs Ferry and QOssin 


larg 
alse 


Dr. William C. Carl, director of 
Guilmant Organ School in New Yor?! 
will be the guest of honor at the ann 
luncheon of the Philadelphia Music ‘ 
on Feb. 19. Dr. Carl will speak 
French music and the artists of Fran 
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© i rbi. 
ich Op. t 
ch op en Dra s fe e 1s aresan agner Doughta Jo 
v1 on. qgonmtt!! LLM MMMM 
I y » 
Par ail VEN in these days =m . SAUNT SAREE ae Meenas aes seat ec: SRMRRL GN kcetsed SERS SURAT i es eet e 
ruth ere ee Prey Vo tee 
when the latest mode = ne 
She is accepted as the = ~ aia so aati SCL RAT AT | 
© lien standard, when the s 
nsible gospel of today has, 
bag for the moment, tri- 
. umphed over the work of the past, 
nelodie there is a feeling that the great were 
e than Malways great, that the classics were 
ainter MP porn classics. Even the classics of the 
ae day before yesterday have acquired 
l this the dignity of age. 
he ey. “Papa” Brahms, people say, and they — 
ations Me forget that behind the scholar came the 
ut, on Mestudent, a rather timid student, who 
e€ and Mswallowed his pride and peddled his 
festa. BB wares. And there was a Wagner who 
2S the now sits placidly on the shelf labeled 
ised a “standard works.” They remember 
S ma- vaguely that his cacophonies once echoed 
) pro even outside the very small musical 
world. They do not remember that a 
yvery-cock-sure schoolboy once had to 
them. convince people that he was a _ hard- 
An working, accurate employee before he 
ves ic IEEdared whisper that he was a genlus. 
e in. They know, too, of an arrogant Miin- 
it has echener, named Richard Strauss, with an 
. wil] uncanny business sense and a flair for 
iated publicity. He, they say to themselves, 
rk of Me never would ask a favor. But the great 
t at. Mewere not always great, in their own 
‘rmei Me words they confess it. 
Their letters reveal them, their first 
letters asking for help and recognition. . 
Dr. Hellmuth von Hase, director of the 
tones HM leipzig publishing firm of Breitkopf 
sub- 7 and Hartel, who recently visited Amer- 
If as Mica, has collected them, as a curiosity 
rding MP and perhaps as a_tongue-in-the-cheek 
lls it HP moral for the younger generation. 
5$10n 
mn te Valuable Finds 
“We have been publishing music for 
over 200 years,” he says, “and we have | 
ward (always kept business files. In our offices | 
the were great cases full of old corre- 
tists Me Spondence and musty manuscripts. I 
wavs went through them carefully once. Then 
their I engaged a research expert, and now 
have Me our office files are a museum. There we 
discovered letters from Bach and Han- 
del and Beethoven: manuscripts, scores, 
pictures, relics of composers from 
Haydn to Hindemith. We found the 
original plates of engravings which 
Goethe made for the covers of his songs, 
scores of Bach chorales, Handel canta- 
sé tas and Chopin sonatas. In our year- 
; book “Der Bar” we have published the ‘ 











U first letters we received from a great 
ae = ” , sia a 
many of the composers. Second portrait by Bachrach; others by Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 7 





len : : . : 
rick These first letters, written in awe by THE FIRST HOME OF A GREAT PUBLISHING FIRM 
. of young students to a great firm of music 5 ath , ; a ' 
Be publishers, are amusing and character- House in Leipzig Where the Golden Bear, Mark of Breitkopf and Hartel, Was First Set Up More Than Two Hundred Years Ago. The 
yI® BB istic. There is a frank request from Big Firm, With Its Vastly Extended Business, Long Since Closed the Modest Premises Seen in the Center of the Row of Buildings 
don, one who at the age of twenty-nine had Above, but Letters Addressed by Famous Composers to the First Head of the House Are Still Treasured Possessions of the 
wit made a little name for himself in Vien- World-Renowned Publishers. Also Reproduced Above Is an Early Portrait of Richard Strauss, Who Submitted Works to Breitkopf 
Mil- na, but was not yet a power to be reck- and Hartel at the Beginning of His Career. On the Right Is Chopin, Who Had His Own Way With Publishers. The Central 
i oned with in Germany. Writing from Photo Is of Dr. Hellmuth von Hase, Present Head of the House, Who Recently Visited America 
"of Vienna on Aug. 12, 1826, he says: ; -_ é‘ 
the “In the hope that my name is not their contents should not be accept- aise! “Autres temps,” he would say to hope of obtaining sampie work as 
The entirely unknown to you, may I take able to you?” — himself sadly, if he could look back on soon as possible in order that I may 
a, the liberty of asking, whether you In contrast with these teutonic ap- it from the heights of today, “Autres commend my services to you. Richard 
we would consider taking over some of peals, prefaced by a series of saluta- temps, autres moeurs.”” Wagner, Student of Music. 
aa my compositions for a small considera- ons full of respect, by ‘“Euer Wohlge- One of the most curious of the first The commercialism of Richard Strauss 
rv tion, as I would like very much to be- boren, Hochzuverehrender Herr” and letters in the collection comes from a has been the subject of caustic com- 
we come as well known as possible in Ger- 2" even more pompous combination of young student in Berlin. It is almost ments for many years. He is cited as 
ian many. You can choose from among the two, is the condescension and sense a form letter, perhaps it is the original the one certain example of a man who 
faa songs with piano accompaniment, of his own importance with which Cho- model for the hundreds of letters which has made music pay. But there was 
* string quartets, piano sonatas, pieces Pin submitted his manuscripts. Chopin embryo composers from the conserva- once another Richard Strauss who not 
~ for four hands and an octet which | ad for some time been dealing with tories all over the world, write to pub- only offered to pay for the publication 
¥ have written. In any event it would his publishers through agents, and it lishers today. It is naively amusing in of his work but mentioned all the names 
ar be an honor for me to be connected W8S.0n Dec. 14, 1839 that he first wrote its seriousness. If it were not for the jn‘the Kaiserliche and Konigliche cal- 
with so old and well known an or- ¢° them. His letter, dated Paris, is in signature, one would be tempted to say endar to impress the publishers with 
as ganization. In the hope of a reply French and says: the poor fellow thinks he’s going to his connections, so that they might, per- 
ng | %$'n the near future, I remain, Franz “Gentlemen: I have always con- grow up to be a great composer.” That haps, consider accepting his money. This 
wi Schubert.” gratulated myself on my dealings 18 probably what his elders said to him. jg what Richard Strauss said at the age 
with you, and I would like to explain But he fooled them. He grew up to of seventeen, writing from Munich, Feb. 
_ The Modesty of Brahms myself directly before breaking our fame. The letter follows: 8, 1881: 
Brahms, with a modesty so abject that relations. Mr. Probst, through whom “Will you forgive me if I bother as 1 am bothering you. with uy 
‘ppears tactful rather than sincere, I have conducted my business with you with a request, the fulfillment of requests, as someone entirely un- 
‘ends with some of his work a _ note you, has just told me that he wrote which means a great deal to me? It ecatinn dn you, allow me, first of all, 


Which seems incongruous with the beard- 


gentleman whose pictures appear in 
musical histories, but reveal the 
ing composer of twenty who, himself 
heard of the classics. He writes 
n Hanover, Nov. 8, 1853: 

“Permit me to submit some of my 
mpositions herewith, with the re- 
lest that you look them over and 
nen be good enough to tell me 
nether I will be able to realize my 
pe to have my works published by 
ur firm. This is not my own pre- 
‘mption, but rather the wish of ar- 
t friends to whom I have shown the 
anuscripts, who have persuaded me 
» take steps to get them published. 
herefore wil] you be good enough, 
nored Sir, to excuse these lines if 


to you about my last manuscripts and 
that since he has received no reply 
he feels justified in refusing me the 
price of 500 francs for each. It is a 
price below which I will consider no 
offers. I have now in my portfolio a 
Grande Sonata, a Scherzo, a Ballade, 
two Polonaises, four Mazurkas, two 
Nocturnes and an Impromptu. Will 
you be good enough to answer me by 


return courier so that I may at last 
deal with you directly without any 
intermediary ?” 

Chopin was imperious. He ran the 


chance of losing his publishers and he 
knew it but the grand gesture an’, to 
be sure, the 500 francs, came before 
everything. A few hundred francs for 
a Chopin sonata, or a ballade or polon- 





VP oe a oe = subttpetiintev samme 


is concerned with corrections and ar- 
rangements of piano scores which I 
would like to do for you and for 
which, especially in the matter of the 
latter, I can show proofs of my capa- 
bility. I am pursuing this request 
because I need work and because I 
wish to be connected with some branch 
of this work. Beforehand may I beg 
you to allow me to prove my ability 
to you by doing samples of both types 
of work without pay, and, if through 
them I should be lucky enough to gain 
your confidence, I would deem it an 
honor to give you my humble services 


at the usual price? Exactitude and 
correctness in my work will always 
be my endeavor in order to retain 
your firm confidence in me. In the 


to introduce myself, briefly. My name 
is Richard Strauss, son of Franz 
Strauss, ensemble player and instruc- 
tor in the Munich School of Music. I 
was born on June 11, 1864, attended 
the Gymnasium and while still in the 
primary grades undertook the study 
of music and particularly composi- 
tion. I was taught counterpoint by 
Hofkapellmeister Fr. W. Meyer. The 
Festmarsch, one of my compositions 
which I am sending you is dedicated 
to my uncle, Georg Pschorr, the brew- 
er, who wishes it to appear under the 
imprint of a first class publishing 
house and is willing to pay the costs 
of printing. I come to you therefore 


[Continued on page 40] 
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CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
APPLAUDS NOVELTY 


Popular Program Includes 
Début of Singer Under 
Shepherd 


By Florence M. Barhyte 





CLEVELAND, Jan. 17.—A program of 
unusual interest was presented by the 
Cleveiand Orchestra at the popular con- 
cert on Jan. 11 in Masonic Hall, with 
Arthur Shepherd conducting. 

The Overture to Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
formed an effective opening number. A 
fantasy on Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” 
with its pleasing melodies, was given an 
initial Cleveland performance and proved 
an ingratiating number. Johann Strauss’ 
Waltz, “Wiener Blut,” was enthusiastic- 
ally received, following a captivating 
performance of this graceful work. The 
Intermezzo from “Goyescas” was the 
chief work on the program and met with 
such success that it was repeated 
Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fantasque,” tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Felix Mottl, was 
given a_ delightful rendition. Carl 
Cochems was the vocal soloist, making 
his first appearance here. Mr. Cochem’s 
success was instantaneous. His numbers 
included “Largo al factotum” from the 
“Barber of Seville” and the Prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” both sung so successfully 
that two encores were demanded. Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 2 closed the program. 

The London String Quartet appeared 
in a delightful concert in Wade Park 
ballroom on Wednesday evening. This 
organization is always enthusiastically 
welcomed, and the program was inspir- 
ing. Beethoven’s Quartet in D was given 
a splendid performance. The “London- 
derry” Air, arranged by Frank Bridge, 
and a clever number entitled “Puck,” 
by Speaight, written for muted strings, 
were charming bits of color. A master- 
ful performance of Schumann’s Quartet, 
Op. 41, No. 3, concluded the program. 
The concert was given in a series spon- 
sored by the Chamber Music Society. 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders is the man- 
ager. 

Mrs. Sanders is presenting a series 
of sonata recitals at subscription mati- 
nées, and the fourth was recently given 
at the residence of Mrs. John Sherwin. 
André de Ribaupierre and Beryl Rubin- 
stein were heard in expert performances 
of two sonatas for violin and piano. Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 69, and one in 
G Minor by Rachmaninoff were given 
skillful performances. 

Several members of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club appeared in concerts in the 
auditorium of the City Hospital during 
the week. Grace Gardner, pianist; 
Cheerful Harris, violinist, and Mrs. An- 
derson, soprano, gave a program on 
Thursday. 





Prize Is Offered to Song Composers 


A prize of $100 is being offered by 
The Churchman for the best musical set- 
ting of “The King’s Highway,” a poem 
by Evelyn Atwater Cummins. Manu- 
scripts should be mailed to the magazine 
not later than che day before Easter, 
April 11. The judges for this contest 
are announced as “three well-known 
American musicians.” The poem _ is 
printed in the Jan. 10 issue of The 
Churchman. 





“Eolus” Discusses Harp Problems 


One of the most stimulating of Amer- 
ican musical periodicals is Eolus, issued 
tri-annually by the National Association 
of Harpists. It is not, as its name and 





An experienced contralto soloist would like a New 
York, Philadelphia or Pittsburgh church position. 
Has been holding present position in one of New 
England’s largest churches for several years. 
Familiar with all the standard oratorios, Good 
musician. Address Box A. M. E., c/o Musical 
America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Advertising Salesman 


Leading New York musical 
weekly requires capable man, 
previous experience preferred. 
Excellent opportunity — per- 


manent. Knowledge of music 
essential. Salary and com- 
mission. All communications 
confidential. 


Address Box A. Z., Musical America 





publisher would lead one to believe, lim- 
ited in appeal to harpists, for it contains 
keen discussions of many salient music 
problems. In the January issue Carlos 
Salzedo, editor, speaks of the exhaustion 
of the possibilities of the piano and vio- 
lin as solo instruments; Mr. D. Rudhyar 


expresses his belief that the phonograph 
is the only exact means of recording the 
music of primitive people, and is, there- 
fore, a basis for international musical 
education, and Katharine Frazier pre- 
sents a psychological study of the art of 
memorizing. : 





Where There’s Snow You Can Ski, Says 
Mme. Rethberg, and Proves It in N. Y. 
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LTHOUGH New York is a long way 
from St. Moritz or from the hills 

of her native Saxony, Elisabeth Reth- 
berg cannot resist the temptation of in- 


dulging in her favorite sport of skiing, 
whenever the wintry blast brings a nine- 
inch snow in its wake. The prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan is an ardent 
lover of sports and almost any morning 
lately may be seen with her husband, 
Albert Doman, gliding down the slopes 
of Riverside Drive, opposite her apart- 
ment at 116th Street. 


The unusual spectacle is something 





Photo by International Newsreel 


Elisabeth Rethberg, Soprano of the Metropolitan, and Her Husband, Albert Doman, Prac- 
tising the Winter Sport of Their Native Saxony, Opposite Their Home on Kiversiue Drive 


of a novelty to New Yorkers, and the 
singer often has almost as large an 
audience as she is accustomed to at the 
opera house, but her skill on skiis is 
equal to her ability as an artist, so there 
has been no occasion to witness a flop. 

“American women,” Mme. Rethberg 
says, “would be better off if they took 
more exercise. With such weather as 
New York has been enjoying, there is 
no need to go to Switzerland or to the 
Adirondacks for winter sports. Limou- 
sines and mah jong are all right, but 
more time spent in the open would make 
women healthier and happier.” 





Program of Metropolitan Opera for 
Atlanta Is Announced 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 18.—The program 
for the fifteenth visit of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of New York is an- 
nounced by Col. W. L. Peel, president 
of the Festival Association. Five even- 
ing performances and two matinées will 
be given, beginning on April 20. The 
répertoire will consist of “Gioconda,” 
“Falstaff,” “La Juive,”’ Lohengrin,” 
“Mefistofele,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Tosca.” 





Incoming Ships Bring Noted Musicians 


Italo Montemezzi was among the 
musicians arriving in America this week. 
With him on the Conte Verde was Mme. 
Montemezzi. The same ship brought 
George Copeland, pianist, returning from 
a European concert tour, and among the 
passengers were Enrico and Rudolfo 
Caruso, sons of the late tenor, who were 
accompanied by their uncle, Giovanni 
Caruso. Among the arrivals on the 
Mauretania were Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano, returning from a concert season 
in England and a holiday at St. Moritz, 
and Eduard Zathurezky, Czechoslovakian 
violinist, whose American début was 
scheduled for Carnegie Hall on Jan. 20. 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, arrived on La 
Savoie on Jan. 19, as did Raoul Vidas, 
violinist. 


“Czar” Eliminated From Russian Opera 


The Russian Soviet Government has 
demanded that the text of Glinka’s 
opera, “A Life for the Czar,” be rewrit- 
ten in order that politics and music will 
not collide. All hints of monarchy will 
be eliminated, according to a dispatch 
from Berlin to the New York Times. 
The new name of the opera will be 
“Scythe and Hammer,” symbols of the 
Soviet Government, and all lines which 
conflict with the Communistic doctrine 
are to be changed. Operas of Verdi, 
Rossini and Donizetti are likewise be- 
ing rewritten, and Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” has been cut by the 
censor. 





Strauss Returns to High Post in Vienna 


VIENNA, Jan. 12.—The position of 
Commander-in-Chief of Austrian Music 
has been given to Richard Strauss, 
as a result of recent negotiations to end 
the old feud, which resulted in his de- 
parture from the opera here. The com- 
mander will be second only to the 
Minister of Education, under whose au- 
thority the Vienna Opera and University 
of Music fall. The last word in all prob- 
lems of production will come from 
Strauss and he will probably appear as 
conductor. His presence in the opera 
house is expected to draw many for- 
eigners to Vienna this year. 








VERA BRODSKY 
HANNA LEFKOWITZ 


PIANISTS 
Announce a Concert of Piano Music ata AEOLIAN HALL 
Friday evening, Feb. 6th, at 8:30 o’clock 
With the kind assistance of 


MR. ALEXANDER LAMBERT 





DULUTH ORGANIZES ~ 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Orchestra Will Develop Local 
Talent and Engage 
Guest Artists 


By Marie Canel 

Du.LutTH, Jan. 17.—Duluth will have , 
symphony orchestra of fifty musicians. 
With guest artists, this orchestra yw) 
give a series of concerts beginning [|e 
8. The orchestra will be a civic projec 
and will develop local talent on an im. 
partial basis. 

The Duluth Orchestral Associatio; 
has been organized to take charge o/ 


these concerts, with the following off 
cers: Philip L. Ray, president; Mrs. A 
Miller McDougall, vice-president; H. s 
Macgregor, treasurer; L. C. Harris, se 
retary; A. J. O’Donnell, assistant secre. 
tary and treasurer, and Walter B. Cong 
don, H. R. Elliott, H. C. Dudley, F. E 
House and M. W. Alworth as trustees 
The concerts will be conducted gratis by 
Fred G. Bradbury. Fifty cents will 
the top price of admission. 

Ethel Leginska will be guest artist « 
the first concert. All programs wil! | 
given on Sunday afternoons in the () 
pheum Theater. Julia Claussen, mezz 
soprano, will be the soloist on March | 
Senta Erd Haehnle, a Duluth girl wh 
has been appearing with success i 
opera in Switzerland and elsewhere ji; 
Europe will sing at the concert of Apri 
12. 

These concerts will be financed by boy 
office receipts and partly by subscriptio 


ARTISTS VISIT ALBANY 











Ethel Leginska, Maud Cuney Hare an 
William Richardson Give Programs 
ALBANY, Jan. 17.—Ethel Leginskz. 

pianist, delighted a capacity audience o: 

Jan. 14 in Vincentian Hall, in the se 


ond event of the Franklin series of J 


concerts. She played two (Beethove: 
numbers, a group by Chopin, two of h 
own compositions, “Cradle Song” a 
“Dance of a Puppet,” and “The Hurd) 
Gurdy Man” by Goossens. A_ Lis” 
rhapsody ended the program. Liszt 
“Campanella” was among her encore: 
Maud Cuney Hare, pianist, and Wi 
liam H. Richardson, Negro baritone. 
gave an interesting program of Creole 
songs in the series of entertainments 
given by the Albany Historical Societ) 
Mrs. Hare wore costumes representing 
the period of French, Spanish and Po! 
tuguese settlers in the American Sout). 

and described their customs. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Leon Sampaix Gives Ithaca Recital 


IrHaca, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Leon San- 
paix, director of piano in the Ithaca Con 
servatory, recently gave a piano recital 
in Conservatory Hall. His program 'n- 
cluded works by Beethoven, Liapounof, 
Chopin and Schulz-Evler. Mr. Saimpa'x 
was generous with encores, which con- 
sisted of numbers by Granados, Paga- 
nini-Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Liapounof. 
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World’s Largest B’way at 45th St. 

and Foremost “Subway to Door 

Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES 
Mng. Dir 


ture Palace 





A RUPERT HUGHES production 
éé 99 with Norma Shearer 
EXCUSE ME and Conrad Nace! 
A Metro-Goldwyn Picture 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 














BROADWAY AT 


RIVOLI 49th ST. 
“MISS BLUEBEARD” 


with 


BEBE DANIELS 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO *wyH “ 
CECIL B. DE MILLE production 
“THE GOLDEN BED” 


with ALL STAR CAST 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
Presentation by Riesenfeld 
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The Claque Grows Daring in New York 
—An Orchestral Desert Blossoms Into 
a Densely-Populated Forest—A Con- 
ductor Who Helps Americans—Kous- 
sevitzky Continues to Disappoint Mere 
Sensation Hunters—Boston Attacks the 
Musical Standing of Gotham-—Compari- 
sons That Are Not ‘“Odious’”—The 
Mocking-Bird Finds an Ardent Cham- 
pion—A Philanthropist Would Aid 
Aged Musicians—Doctor Crane on 
Teaching Music—tThe Bible as a Pos- 
sible Libretto — Richard Aldrich’s 
Duties as “Program Advisor’? to the 
Philharmonic—The Baton as a Col- 
legiate Lever 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Applause is bought and sold in New 
York. 

Encores, cheers, stamping, “Bravos!” 
and “Bis!” are purchasable commodities 
like eggs, hats and theater tickets. 

The claque has never been so bold 
in New York City. 

Formerly the professional applauders 
confined their labors to the opera. Occa- 
sionally they were a nuisance because of 
their stupidity in applauding at the 
wrong moment, but in the main nobody 
paid much attention to them. They were 
rather harmless and really enlivened the 
performance by stirring the stolid Anglo- 
Saxon to some semblance of animation. 

But today the claque is an evil in- 
stitution operating throughout the whole 
concert and recital field in New York. 

Not only will the men controlling the 
claque sell their services to the singer 
or violinist, but they will offer to block 
the public success of rival artists. 

_ Within the past few weeks I have been 
informed of the attempts of claque mem- 
bers to approach certain concert singers. 

“If you don’t pay for our services,” 
said one man to a young soprano, “we 
know how to spoil your program.” He 
named a price of a couple of hundred 
dollars. The artist told the man at the 
other end of the ’phone to go to a place 
located far from her native Scotland. 
She kept a sharp lookout, and her recital 
Was a success. The threat was not 
carried out; nevertheless it was made. 

I am told certain artists pay a fixed 
sum to the claque every week. Artists 
who cannot pay this tribute must suffer 
the penalty. 

The claquer is a pirate, a pest and a 
parasite. He exists only because the 
artist has not the courage to defy him. 
lhe faces of some of these men are well 
known to persons who frequent New 
York’s concert halls. 

A word from the authorities and the 
claque will melt away like a swarm of 
rats, 

Will this word be uttered? 

a 

For years orchestral audiences of New 
York were compelled, like the couple 
wedded for a half century, to see the 

me faces concert after concert, week 
atter week, world without end. 

In the case of Walter Damrosch this 
mellow companionship proved mutually 
agreeable, for W. D. has never per- 

tted himself to run in the rut. (In 

‘tt at this moment Walter is being 

‘ntioned as a possible envoy to Ger- 

iny). On the other hand, symphonic 

isi¢c was rather a bore for a period of 
ars in New York, due to the limita- 


tions and self-complacent attitude of 
certain leadership. 

Then came the dawn, as the movies 
would put it. 

From an arid Sahara with only one or 
two blooming oases, New York was 
transformed into an orchestral jungle, 
with new conductors swinging on every 
tree top. 

Some of the noises emitted by the new 
ensembles sounded like jungle nocturnes, 
but in the main the orchestral materia! 
was excellent—the wonder and delight 
of knowing musicians from the other 
side. 

Incidentally, the material has been a 
little too fine for some of the newcomers: 
a blacksmith has no business experiment- 
ing with precious watches. 

On they came, from Koussevitzky to 
Furtwaingler and _ Stravinsky. The 
effect has been stimulating. Some of 
our regulars, for example Damrosch and 
Stokowski, stand out like Gibraltars in 
this tempest. And the visits have had 
as much effect on the standing of these 
rocks as the sea foam has on Gibraltar. 

Other leaders in this country have not 
fared so well during this invasion. I 
know of one man whose baton may be 
taken away and presented to a highly 
qualified visitor. (You are right, the 
new conductor is not an American.) 
Anyhow he is an excellent man and his 
selection will bring new life to an or- 
chestra which is now rather down at the 
heel. 

Some appointments in the past have 
been disgraceful and were obviously 
decided on social and not musical merits. 

Happily our musical public is becom- 
ing so sophisticated that such political 
selection of leaders will become impos- 
sible in the near future. 

Over in our opera house the conduct- 
ing situation is much improved this 
season. 

Serafin, the new Italian, has firmly 
established himself as a leader of excep- 
tional merit, withal he has not developed 
any symptoms of becoming a _ prima 
donna conductor. 

I am grateful to Serafin for the en- 
couragement and_ substantial support 
accorded by him to the young American 
baritone, Lawrence Tibbett. 

Behind the scenes, the story is current 
that Tibbett would have emerged from 
his former obscurity before his triumph 
in “Falstaff” if it had not been for the 
opposition of a certain conductor. This 
man, a conscientious but unimaginative 
leader of the drill-master school, is said 
to have discouraged the choice of Law- 
rence, on the ground that he was too 
young and inexperienced. As the result 
of this argument the young American 
did not have his great chance until the 
“Falstaff” performance. 

It was the newcomer Serafin who per- 
sonally taught the lad the fine points 
of the réle of Ford. This is the type of 
open-minded musician we _ need _ in 
America. 

I must also register my devout wish 
that the next season will present us with 
a new conductor of German opera at the 
Metropolitan. 

Wagner is in sore need of a friend 
in New York. 

* *K 

My friend Koussevitzky continues to 
convince his audiences that he is more 
than a mad Russian. Poor Koussevitzky, 
you know, was a victim of his well- 
meaning friends. He was pictured as 
a rather fierce, wild and untamed 
Muscovite. 

When he finally made his débuts in 
Boston and New York his hearers were 
surprised to find that Monteux’s suc- 
cessor was a perfect gentleman with a 
big heart, a very neat mental apparatus 
and a lovely disposition. 

This revelation was a disappointment 
to the sensation-seekers, but an agree- 
able surprise to the more stable element, 
which is content with unsullied musician- 
ship, restraint and a lofty intelligence 
in their conductors. 

Koussevitzky has been accepted by 
the musical liberals who are willing 
to have their beloved ancients tinctured 
with a bit of modernism, but he has not 
as yet been admitted to the hearth of 
our stand-patters—the estimable ones 
who fought both Brahms and Wagner 
bitterly and who now oppose any ex- 
perimenting with the scores of these 
sacrosanct masters. 

I do not believe that your true old 
Bostonian is wholly reconciled to the 
newcomer, but that is only natural. It 
is difficult for many of us to show enthu- 
siasm, much less friendliness, for any 
new face, or thought. 

Nor is the newcomer 
glorious time at rehearsals. 

Koussevitzky is above all a thorough- 
going, industrious soul. 


having any 
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Now, with every respect for the 
former leader, Monteux was a gentle, 
benevolent leader who made no imperious 
demands on the time or patience of his 
players. 

Koussevitzky is, I suspect, a bit of a 
martinet at rehearsals, consequently 
some of the men in the orchestra are 
rather annoyed at his meticulous at- 
tention to detail. 

This new man needs call no conference 
when he wants to achieve a result, for 
he is a man with a mind of his own and 
he Knows his job. 

Of course this new, strange order is 
welcomed by the earnest workers in the 
orchestra, for they realize fully that only 
by such an ordeal of discipline can the 
boston Symphony retain its hard-won, 
well-deserved laurels of achievement. 

ok BS ok 

If you want to win the heart of an 
editor in the West, Midwest or the South, 
tell him New York is a suburb of Hades 
and Gomorrah. He will fall on your 
neck and pronounce you a philosopher of 
the first order. 

If you happen to be in Chicago or St. 
Louis or San Francisco, the delighted 
gentleman will invite you into the corner 
drug store. In most other cities it will 
be necessary for him to visit a physician 
for the proper prescription. 

Several Western newspapers are re- 
printing with intense glee the fierce at- 
tack of the Boston Transcript’s music 
critic on the artistic status of the City 
of Iniquity. The sizzling diatribe is 
headed “New York’s Musical Arrogance” 
as reproduced in the Literary Digest, 
and what the Boston man does not say 
about New York’s music is not worth 
knowing. Says he: 

“During the flood of musical fare New 
York has not established the reputation 
of a single first-rate artist. 

“The two sensational débuts, those of 
Amelita Galli-Curci and Jascha Heifetz, 
followed recognition already bestowed in 
Chicago, Italy, South America or Russia. 

“The opera produced Rosa Ponselle, it 
is true, but her subsequent career would 
suggest that she stands in need of the 
European flare to make her truly adored 
of the dollar spenders. 

“New York City cannot present a 
single composer of unusual talent or 
original power. 

“To name the outstanding modern com- 
posers of Central Europe, Russia, France 
and Italy is to publish a list of the real 
factors in present-day music. 

“London has such men as Elgar, Bax, 
Holst and Vaughan Williams. Edward 
MacDowell not only is dead but, so far 
as the concert stage in New York is con- 
cerned, he might as well never have lived. 

“Charles Martin Loeffler, the other 
highly creative musician, who resided, by 
the way, in New England, was more of 
his native Alsace than of the New World. 

“Ernest Bloch, now of Cleveland, has 
not fulfilled his earlier promise. The 
one vital American composer is John 
Alden Carpenter, and he unfortunately 
chose Chicago for his home. 

“Of those in New York City who have 
written music that is per se an exposi- 
tion of themselves, there are the late 
Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa and 
George Gershwin, but none of these may 
be well considered in the same light as 
such men as Richard Strauss, Bartok, 
Elgar or Pizzetti. 

“Our other composers are either slavish 
followers of foreign pattern or beset with 
the fetish of Indian and Negro modes, 
neither of which is actually American 
in the modern sense of the word nor 
spontaneously fundamentally creative ex- 
pression. 

“How a city can contain the center 
of the musical world without a single 
creative mind of value is a point not 
clear to the writer. 

“Whatever prestige New York may 
boast necessarily must remain in its 
enormous output of concerts. 

“The metropolis has three symphony 
organizations, but Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia have bands that rival and 
in some respects surpass those of the 
larger city. 

“Walter Damrosch is the only conduc- 
tor of first-rate qualifications who in any 
sense of the word may be called an 
American. 

“Henry Hadley, considerately tied to 
the apron-string of the Philharmonic, is, 
as a conductor and composer, a person 
representative of all that is prosaic and 
commonplace in our native musical life. 

“The backbone of the fare comprises 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, Fifth and Sixth; 
a half dozen of Beethoven, two sym- 
phonies by Brahms, a Dvorak, a Schu 
bert, a Schumann, perhaps a Mendelssohn 
and a Goldmark symphony, with a con- 
certo grosso of Bach thrown in for good 
measure. 


“These works are repeated ad nauseum 
io display the prima donna facilities 
of each local and visiting leader.” 


oS OK 


I have always argued that it is an 
absurd custom which decrees artists must 
make a New York début before being 
accepted by the rest of the country, but 
I see no immediate hope of changing the 
foolish practice. 

Like all dogmatists, the Transcript 
critic overreaches himself when he pro- 
ceeds to read New York out of the 
company of civilized communities. For 
example, if Rosa Ponselle “stands in 
need of the European flare,” how is it 
that this singer is already one of 
the sterling attractions in the New York 
operatic world? : 

I had a few words on the situation 
of American composition in these col- 
umns two weeks ago, so I will merely 
observe that there is as good talent in 
New York as there is in Holyoke, Racine 
and Mobile, Ala. Wall Street has vir- 
tually no effect on American creativeness 
one way or the other. 

Bloch, by the bye, never belonged to 
New York, except that the metropolis 
accorded him his first recognition in this 
country. If the Swiss composer has “not 
fulfilled his earlier promise,” I would not 
blame such a débacle altogether on the 
social blandishments of Cleveland any 
more than I would on the glitter of 
Broadway. 

I like Carpenter, but I do not believe 
that the Chicago composer himself would 
subscribe to the statement that he is 
“the one vital American composer — 
now, would you, John? 

The Boston critic thinks jazz makers 
are musicians and compares them to 
Richard Strauss and other creators. I 
don’t, and I won’t. 

Poor Victor Herbert, modern Offen- 
bach, would not enjoy being ranked with 
the March King! Unfortunately, Amer- 
ica’s claim to Herbert is only on the 
technical point of citizenship and long 
residence. 

In another place I have mused at 
length on the orchestra situation in New 
York. Not only Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia have bands “that rival and 
in some respects surpass those of the 
larger city,” but I would point out to the 
Boston writer that Cincinnati, Cleveland. 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Detroit and Los Angeles also maintain 
first rank orchestras. 

Then the Boston Transcript complains 
about the programs. Surely he has not 
kept track of the appalling list of sym- 
phonic novelties showered on the New 
York reviewers. These are frequently 
belated, it is true, but invariably the 
worst scores of Europe are played in 
New York soon after the Berlin, Lon- 
don, Milan, Amsterdam and Paris pre- 
mieres. In fact, I doubt if any other 
city hears as much music, good and bad, 
as New York. 


* ok ok 


Nor is the opera exempt from at 
tack. Says the Transcript man: 

“Milan once was an important factor 
in the musical world because of its La 
Scala Opera House. We have the Metro- 
politan. 

“It is only necessary to compare the 
goings-on at this theater with those of 
the State Opera Houses in Berlin, 
Vienna, Dresden or even some of the 
minor lyric theaters of Central Europe, 
to realize how far the Metropolitan is 
from being in the front rank. Its chief 
assets are a society of a kind and a 
New York press, which for some reason 
must consider it the greatest in the 
world. 

“Instead of a season of eleven months, 
which prevails in countries where there 
is no center of the musical world to 
worry about, but merely an inborn and 
ingrown desire to hear opera, New York 
has barely five and a half months. 

“When a single week is added, it is 
noted with awe and wonder by the 
chroniclers of the daily journals. The 
répertoire is stale; the singers are of 
unexceptional caliber, save in a very 
few instances. 

“Yet there are first-rate artists still 
to be heard in such hazy spots as Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna and Munich, and there 
are operas, new and old, worth knowing 
about.” 

As most of the singers of the Metro- 
politan leave New York after the season 
and take part in the summer opera 
abreoad, I have an idea that the artists 
caunot be as unexceptional as the Bos- 
ton man would have me believe. I have 
pointed out shortcomings in specific per- 
formances, but I cannot for a moment 
permit any sweeping indictment of the 


[Continued on page &] 
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Metropolitan. Such charges could not 
possibiy be founded upon fact. 

I have a notion that the Boston writer 
has his eye on Montana or Kansas, and 
is anxious to have the local Silver Cor- 
net Band greet him when he arrives at 
the depot. 

Twisting the British lion’s tail is now 
out of date as a pastime; nowadays it 
is considered better sport to stamp on 
the feelings of poor old New York. 

And the best of it is that these same 
denouncers sooner or later come to New 
York City, rent two rooms and bath in 
the Greenwich Village section and hence- 
forth speak condescendingly of the old 
town back in the sticks. 


* * * 


A worthy member of Congress from 
Mississippi is sending out copies of an 
important speech made by himself in 
which he calls the Southern mocking 
bird “the Caruso of field and forest, the 
Mozart of wild music and the grand 
opera of nature.” 

I am not quite sure if the Represen- 
tative is abusing the poor little twitterer 
or trying to immortalize the innocent 
bird by officially indorsing him on the 
floor of Congress. Anyhow, Represen- 
tative Rankin pours out the seven vials 
of poetry on his little friend. 

Harken to the sweet singer of 
Mississippi as he speaks on the floor of 
Congress: 

“We dignify as a national emblem the 
American eagle that soars and shrieks 
his screams of defiance from the seclu- 
sion of the crags; we perpetuate in verse 
and story the imaginary song of the 
mythical dying swan; we praise the 
inferior songs of other birds, but, in my 
humble judgment, there is none that 
deserves more praise, credit, or com- 
mendation at the hands of enlightened 
humanity than the peerless mocking- 
bird, America’s sweetest singer, who 
enlivens the spirit of springtime with his 
tireless serenade, and thrills every heart 
with his inspiring note of gladness as he 
touches the golden harp of nature’s 
sweetest song and ‘stirs with love and 
hope the languid souls of listening men’.”’ 

It was down in Mississippi, you know, 
that the law-makers of the State, for- 
mally suspended the law of evolution in 
favor of the good old Book of Genesis. 
If a Member of Congress from Missis- 
sippi now has the nerve to name any 
human, bird, or beast as “America’s 
sweetest singer.” I must object, in the 
name of Bill Guard, the Metropolitan’s 
Ambassador to the Press, and every con- 
cert manager and vocal teacher in the 
land. 


* 6 * 


I find another message from the South 
in my mail, but this time it is from no 
press agent of a common bird. The 
writer wants to know the name of some 
institution for aged and destitute musi- 
cians to which he can bequeath his 
money. 

Strange to say there are not many 
homes of this nature, apart from the 
excellent institution supported by Theo- 
dore Presser, the Philadelphia philan- 
thropist, and several smaller funds. 
One of these funds is maintained, I be- 
lieve, by the Bohemian Club of New 
York. The Musicians’ Fund of St. Louis 
is striving to establish a foundation to 
look after superannuated and needy 
musicians. Doubtless there are other 
organizations in the larger cities. 

In the past it has been the practice 
of philanthropists to encourage the mak- 
ing of musicians rather than the well 
being of the men and women who have 
spent themselves in the battle. 

I trust a few other people of fortune 
will display the same vision and common- 
sense as the kindly gentleman who writes 
from the South. 


* * * 


Somebody has just ’phoned to ask 
the name of Olive Fremstad’s husband. 
After moments of mental torture the 
person is informed that Harry Brainerd, 
the composer, is the lucky husband, but 
again I contend that gentlemen who 
marry famous artists should take the 
names of their wives and save us this 
needless agony. 

* * 

“Every parent should teach a child to 
play upon some sort of an instrument,” 
says Dr. Frank Crane iri one of the 
articles that are syndicated from the 
North Pole to the South. 

I have known parents who could not 


play themselves. But why worry over 
such a trifling detail? Let them teach 
their children just the same. 

But this advice is not allowed by Writer 
Crane to go unexplained. “Particularly,” 
he points out, “it is valuable for a girl 


to play the piano or the harp.” Then 
he quotes: 
“Have you ever noticed,” someone 


some time ago wrote, “that wherever 
Belasco wants a hero ‘vamped’ he places 
a lady at a baby grand piano shaded by 
a becoming lamp? Like the children of 
Hamlin, the poor male cannot resist the 
appeal to kiss the hands trailing over 
the keys, for a ‘vamp’ can never look 
so charming as when she is seated at a 
baby grand, and in no time they are in 
the love scene.” 

And this after Dr. Crane mentions 
that learning music “has a tendency to 
increase self-control, patience, persist- 
ence .” even if it “does not al- 
ways make a man good. . . .” 

It is all a bit disappointing. I had 
been reading inspiring accounts of the 
reformative effects exercised by music 
on criminals, and I never expected to see 
these theories dynamited by a teacher 
of Doctor Crane’s influence. Personally, 
I think Doctor Crane has been misled 
by Belasco who, after all, sees nothing 
in a baby grand but an opportunity for 
another “big scene.” 

* * * 


Sometimes, when I grow just a little 
weary of complaints of lack of recog- 
nition for composers, singers, fiddlers, 
violinists and others in music who re- 
gard themselves as exemplifying Grey’s 
lines about “full many a flower is born 
to blush unseen,” I think of that most 
unrecognized of all neglected geniuses, 
the man who invents the latest story. 

Whence springs the quip that in a 
few weeks is heard wherever one man 
buttonholes another, or college girls meet 
to draw up manifestos regarding per- 
sonal liberty and cigarettes? 

Who is the mysterious unknown who 
in one quick mental flash contrives the 
“gag” that is buzzed from Broadway to 
San Francisco almost as soon as a trans- 
continental train can make the journey? 

I should like to meet the author, for 
instance, of a little fable told me the 
other day by a member of the New York 
Symphony, a woodwind player too 
modest (there are modest woodwind 
players, after all) to pass it off as his 
own. Maybe you have heard it, but 
here it is. 

A man with a book under his arm 
arrives for a showing of the Broadway 
film, “The Ten Commandments.” The 
book is the Bible. The ticket taker’s 
quick eye takes it in and he asks, 
“What’s that for?” The man with the 
Bible replies: 

“You fellows are not going to put 
anything over on me. I’ve got the 
libretto.” 

Some of our neglected composers 
might cheer their drooping spirits by 
setting that to music. 

* * * 


At last I have gained an inkling of 
what Richard Aldrich does as “Program 
Adviser” for the New York Philhar- 
monic. 

Perhaps his title would be _ better 
chosen if he were called “Defender of 
the Faithful,” “Bulwark of the Free” or 
“Buffer Against Colossal Bores.” If 
what I am told is true, he is standing 
sentinel against a possible invasion 
which might literally overwhelm the 
Philharmonic’s audiences, once it had 
broken down the defences which the elder 
critics erected a generation or so ago 
against a mastodonic enemy. 

So far, the influence exerted by the 
veteran reviewer upon the Philharmonic’s 
programs has not been a very tangible 
one. Perhaps we have all made the mis- 
take of seeking to find some echo of 
Aldrich in the choice of numbers played. 
Judging by some small talk among mem- 
bers of the orchestra, the hand of Ald- 
rich is to be seen, rather, in what the 
Philharmonic does not play. 

Here is a tale of Aldrich-on-the-job 
that has just come to me. Some mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic attended a re- 
cent concert by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra to hear Leopold Stokowski conduct 
a Bruckner symphony. Their reason was 
that they had been told that Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, the Philharmonic’s latest 
(and highly successful) guest conductor, 
was known in Central Europe as the 
foremost present-day exponent of Bruck- 
ner. They were seeking a little basis of 
comparison, fully expecting to find a 
Bruckner symphony on one of their new 
guest’s first programs. 

When these programs were made 
known, they found a Brahms symphony 
for the opening pair and Tchaikovsky 





and Schumann symphonies for succeed- 
ing concerts, but no Bruckner. 

Then, so the story, goés, it came to 
light that the program adviser had 
turned his thumbs down with respect to 
poor Bruckner, whom our American 
critics have classified as the one com- 
poser rivaling Mahler in the matter of 
symphonic enormities. Willem Mengel- 
berg, it will be remembered, started out 
at one time to convince Americans that 
they were mistaken about Mahler. It 
was even said that he intended to play 
all the Mahler symphonies in sequence, 
and play them until we liked them—a 
really direful prospect. 

Now that the Napoleonic conductor of 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw is about 
to take up the Philharmonic baton again, 
we may be able to appreciate more fully 
the services of the program adviser, even 
to the extent of giving him due credit 
for all the Mahler symphonies that are 
not played. 

* * * 

“IT practised twirling a baton until I 
could do all sorts of stunts with it, and 
ever since I’ve been marching in front 
of bands instead of making discords in 
them.” . 

No, dear friend, it was not Igor 
Stravinsky who made the above remarks, 
although perhaps you might think so if 
you substituted the word “orchestra” for 
“band.” 

It was Harold Roberts, whose success 
as a bandmaster, if not as a cornet 
player, (I take his published word for 
comparative failure in the latter ca- 
pacity) has been duly reported to me 
by a little bird flying hither from Los 
Angeles. ' 

Roberts is a student in the University 
of Southern California and is putting 
himself through college by the original 
method of teaching others to toot, like 
the tutor-flautist in the ancient limerick. 
My feathered informant does not say 
whether or no Conductor Roberts first 
tried the time-honored method of sell- 
ing books to pay educational expenses, 
but does relate that the gumptious young 
leader essayed to be a cornetist of parts, 
giving it up “as a bum job.” (The ex- 
pression is Bandmaster Roberts’.)_ 

His first band was appropriately 
named the “Trojan.” Its earliest mem- 
bership scarcely exceeded a “handful” 
of musicians, my raconteur says, (how 
many musicians can one hold in one’s 
hand?) and its preliminary répertoire 
was confined to half a dozen tunes. But 
today the Trojans count up to eighty 
in their ranks, with a member for each 
number, and can cope successfully with 
all sorts of difficult pieces. 

Nor is this all. Leader Roberts has 
appeared as the head of the Hollywood 
Legion Band and of Roberts’ Golden 
State Band. 

Now, if all this is being done as a mere 
side line, so to speak, what will this 
hardy batonist not do after graduation, 
when he has shuffled off the coils of 
lectures and extinguished the midnight 
oil? 

Probably we shall hear more of him, 
says your 


~—— 





ANNOUNCES AUDITION 





New York Federation to Conduct Com- 
petition for Young Artists 


The presentation department of the 
New York Federation will hold its next 
audition for young artists in the rose 


ballroom of the Hotel Plaza on the morn- 
ing of Feb. 3. The audition, which will 
be conducted by a committee of which 
Mrs. Robert W. Sneddon is chairman, 
will be open to artists under twenty-five 
years of age from any State in the 
Union. In order that the verdicts may 
be impartial, contestants will be known 
to judges only by number. Applications 
must be received not later than Feb. 1, 
and applicants are asked to bring their 
own accompanists. Those who were suc- 
cessful in the last auditions will be pre- 
sented in a concert in the first week in 
March. 

The presentation work of the Federa- 
tion is in the hands of the musical as- 
sembly for the next two years. The 
work was originally outlined by Mme. 
Marione, who is president of the organ- 
ization. 





All the material in MustcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


PHILADELPHIA GIVEN 


NOTABLE PROGRAMS 


Operatic Performance an 
Orchestra Concerts Form 
Important List 


By H. T. Craven 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.—The Metro. 
politan Opera Company’s performance cf 
“Madama Butterfly” in the Academy on 
Tuesday evening brought forward Elisa- 
beth Rethberg in the title réle, in place 
of Florence Easton, who was billed ty 
sing the part. Mme. Rethberg has not 
yet fully developed her portrait of Cio- 
Cio-San, but her singing had rapturous 
beauty of tone. The same may be said 


of Mario Chamlee’s vocal contribution as 
Pinkerton. Indeed, it is doubtful if the 
two principal réles have been better sung 
in this city in years. Ina Bourskaya 
was a rich-voiced Suzuki, and Giuseppe 
De Luca was polished and convincing as 
the Consul. Other parts were taken by 
Phradie Wells, Angelo Bada, Louis 
D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian. Tullio Serafin, clearly one 
of the most authoritative conductors in 
the annals of the Metropolitan, gave an 
atmospheric interpretation of the score 

Berta Morena appeared as soloist at 
a Wagnerian concert given by the New 
York Symphony under Walter Damrosch 
in the Academy of Music on Thursday 
night. Mme. Morena was not in her 
best voice, but her sure interpretative 
gifts were impressively displayed, no- 
tably in the Liebestod from “Tristan und 
Isolde.” Mr. Damrosch varied the usual 
routine with the interesting, if by no 
means inspired, Scherzo from the C 
Minor Symphony, composed by Wagner 
at the age of nineteen. The Dance of 
the Apprentices from the last act of 
“Meistersinger,” an excerpt from “Par- 
sifal” and the “Tannhauser” and “Meis- 
tersinger” overtures, in addition to the 
“Tristan” Prelude, were given. The 
audience was large and applauded with 
enthusiasm. 

The guest conductor for the first pair 
of Philadelphia Orchestra concerts given 
during Leopold Stokowski’s mid-winter 
vacation was Willem van Hoogstraten, 
who won a conspicuous success at the 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
concerts in the Academy. In his sound 
leadership there is no mistaking the ac- 
cent of authority and the possession of 
valuable intellectual and temperamenta! 
attributes. His offerings comprised the 
“Oberon” Overture, the “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” the “Francesca da Rimini” Over- 
ture of Tchaikovsky and Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony. Mr. van Hoogstraten was 
at his best in the last-named number, 
giving the score new elements of dignity 
and beauty. Both the “Oberon” and the 
Debussy numbers were taken at a some- 
what slower pace than that to which 
audiences here are accustomed. 


PACHMANN VISITS TRENTON 








University Clubs Give Miscellaneous 
Program—Joint Recital Is Event 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 17.—The fourth 
number of the Crescent Temple Concert 
Series, conducted by Marvin A. Riley & 
Son, was a piano recital by Vladimir de 
Pachmann on Jan. 9. The audience was 
very enthusiastic and demanded many 
encores. The program opened with the 
“Italian” Concerto by Bach, followed by 
the Fantasia in C Minor of Mozart. 
Music by Chopin, Schumann and Brahms 
was included in the program. 

Two concerts were given in the Cres- 
cent Temple Auditorium by Mildred 
Delma, soprano, and Mildred Dougherty, 
pianist. Miss Delma appeared in cos- 
tume and chose numbers representative 
of Spanish, Japanese, Dutch, Chinese 
and Bohemian music. Her fine singing 
won much applause. Miss Dougherty. 
who was accompanist for Miss Delma, 
also appeared in several groups of solos, 
and proved her capabilities as a finishe¢ 
artist. 

The Cornell University Music Clubs 
gave a splendid concert which include¢ 
numbers by the Glee Club, and the Ban) 
and Mandolin Clubs. Vocal and instru- 
mental solos were part of the progra™ 
which was given in the Crescent Tem):° 
Auditorium under the auspices of t 
local Cornell Alumni. 

FRANK L. GARDINER 
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Wandering Minstrel: 
Swiss Edition 
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Where Skis Are More Useful Than Taxis: 
4 Musician in Switzerland Negotiates the 
Snows. on the Way to a Festival 


HEN an orchestral player braves 
the January snows in Manhattan 
to attend a rehearsal or concert he re- 
quires to see that the chains are se- 
curely fixed to the tires of his automo- 
bile. Or, if he walks, he will need his 


rubbers. Ploughing through the slush 
he may utter imprecations at Old Man 
Winter and all his works, with possibly 
an addendum on the subject of guest 
conductors. Yet he is a little better off 
than his brother in Switzerland. In the 
Alps skid-chains are useless, and rub- 
bers a trifle inadequate, but the musi- 
cian has to get to his rehearsal and the 
above picture shows how he does it. At 
that, a ski-journey over the sunlit snows 


may not be an unattractive proposition 
—to a flautist. The Swiss gentleman 
with the double-bass goes gaily upon the 
way from favored St. Moritz to a vil- 
lage over the mountains where he is to 
play at a festival. 





HONOR WESTERN MANAGER 





Artists Give Reception for Alice Seckels 
of San Francisco 


Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto, and 
Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a 
reception at their studios in honor of 
Alice Seckels, San Francisco manager, 
on the afternoon of Jan. 11. A _ short 
musical program was given by Elinore 


Wittemore, violinist, accompanied by 
Miss Tardville, and in a request number 
by Miss David; Marguerite Dana, so- 
prano, with harp accompaniment by Miss 
David, and Salvatore M. De Stefano, 
harpist. There were about 150 guests 
present, among whom were Mrs. Alice 
Campbell Macfarlane, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lazar Samoiloff, and daughter Zetha, 
Oscar Saenger, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Witherspoon, Olive Kline, Lambert 
Murphy, Richard Percy, Robert Quait, 
William Simmons, Henry Hall Duncklee, 
Sue Harvard, Harry Laurence Hunt, 
Joseph Priaulx, Lillian Sherwood New- 
kirk, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Albert 
Baker, U. S. Kerr, Catharine and Norma 
Bamman, Marie Miller, Jean Wheeler, 
Mrs. Frank Southard, Cecil Arden, Mrs. 
William Walker, Mrs. Genevieve Grant, 
Lydia Fennesbeck, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Riesberg, Charlotte Babcock, Mrs. Ed- 
mund Marks, Lucy Cavin, Anna Welch, 
Eileen Henry, Katheryn Myers, Julia 
Harden, Hazel Throp, Marie Mac- 
Quarrie, Elinor Smith, Audry Rogers, 
Ruth Smith, Mr. and Mrs. George F. 
Bauer, Frederick and Hans Sittig, 
Ashley Pettis, Parish Williams, Helen 
Seward, Dr. and Mrs. O’Neill, Mrs. Way- 
cott, Daniel Frohman, Senator and Mrs. 
Royal S. Copeland, Paul Althouse and 
Arthur Middleton. 





Ethel Leginska will make her seventh 
New York appearance since her return 
from Europe in December, in a concert 
of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on the morning 
of Feb. 19. 
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American Music Students Should Be 


“Spartanized,’’ Edoardo Petri Believes 
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66 Am this talk about there being no 

4-4 opportunity for native singers in 
this country is stupid,” says Edoardo 
Petri, singing teacher and director of 
the Free Choral School of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Nor does Mr. 
Petri speak as an outsider. He is not, 
as his name might lead one to believe, 


a foreigner, who steps in and makes a’ 


sweeping generality about the country 
over night. On the other hand, Mr. 
Petri has been a citizen of the United 
States for more than twelve years and 
prefers to die here some day rather than 
to go back to the family plot in Rome. 

“America is the most advanced coun- 
try in the world when it comes to musi- 
cal education. There is no need to go 
abroad to study,” declares Mr. Petri. 
“All the facilities are here and I am in- 
clined to think that the trouble is that 


there are too many _ opportunities. 
Things are made too easy for the 
American student. 

“In Europe a singer is made by 


struggles and hardships as well as by 
rigid discipline. Here the trouble be- 
gins in the primary schools where the 
treatment of a worthy adolescent voice 
is one of coddling. He is made to sing 
upon all occasions with no regard for 
the way in which he strains his voice, 
and, what is worse, he is praised so 
highly for work which would be passed 
over lightly in the old country, that his 
head becomes turned, and his only goal 
is the diploma . and when that 
great day arrives his attitude is some- 
what like this: ‘Now that I am the Com- 
plete Man, my country owes me an auto- 
mobile, a fine position, a home, etc.’ In 
reality, that is the time when he should 
begin to repay his country and show a 
little gratitude for the education it has 
afforded him. 

“Consequently, the cream of Amer- 
ican intellect does not go into the mu- 
sical world. Unhappily, it is the plod- 
ding, semi-musical soul who is anxious 
to amount to something that fills our 
studios. The way of art is a hard one to 
travel and human nature, especially in 
this country, is always most fond of the 
easy path. 

“The big problem today is to Spar- 
tanize America. Make things harder 
for the music student. Teach him to 
persevere, to struggle, to starve if neces- 
sary! Intelligent young men must be 
made to realize it is not everything to 
jump right into the field that offers the 
quickest returns. 

“Discipline is too uften put in paren- 
theses by promising young singers. 
When a young man is told that he has 
a fine voice, instead of studying in- 
tensely he immediately looks around for 
an opening, wears his voice out in 
church choirs and runs the gamut of 
small town concerts, vaudeville and mu- 
sical comedy until his voice becomes a 
beautiful mature thing with a technical 
and cultural background to make him 
worthwhile to a grand opera company. 
He has commercialized his value when 
it was half-baked, thereby stunting the 
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Edoardo Petri, Teacher of Singing and Di- 
rector of the Free Choral School of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 








artistic growth, instead of practising 
diligently and waiting for the psycho- 
logical moment. Even if the student has 
will power, it is hard not to be swayed 
by the colossal offers of grasping man- 
agers to exploit the budding talent be- 
fore their competitors get hold of it.” 

Mr. Petri contrasts the educational 
capacities of Europe with those of 
America. There are very: few stars 
made over night in Germany. One is 
put upon a staff and for a long time 
treated like an employee, with a rigidity 
that would startle an American. In 
France and Italy the young singer re- 
ceives a mere pittance, less than noth- 
ing in comparison with the smallest 
salaries of the young musicians here. 

“And as for women in this country?” 
Mr. Petri throws up his hands in a 
helpless gesture. “Social structure is a 
barrier, and in spite of all that is said 
about the free and modern young girls, I 
can cite many instances where families 
have discouraged their daughters about 
a career, and when they are finally able 
to decide for themselves it is too late. 
They are not old but ‘oldish.’ Besides 
the family tradition, the idea of mar- 
riage stands in the way. After a few 
years of study the question always 
arises, ‘Shall I continue or get married?’ 
and when they feel that way about it I 
invariably reply, ‘Get married!’” 

Mr. Petri does not believe in the idea 
of a marriage and a career, unless the 
woman can be free to go on the road 
and lack all domestic trials. “Women 
are shrewd in this country,” says Mr. 


Petri. “They seem to want a guarantee 
of their success before they have 
scarcely begun to study. They also 


need a little Spartan discipline. I al- 
ways say to such people, ‘When you 
studied grammar did you insist upon a 
written promise that you would some 
day become a Milton?’ The greatest 
character builder for women, as well as 
for men, is struggle. To rise up against 
this is futile.” 
H. M. M. 
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Should the City Aid the Metropolitan Opera Ballet? 


anil 


Rosina Galli Cites the Case of 
Milan and the Scala—lIn Italy 
the Student Is Under Contract 
for Ten Years, but in New 
York Broadway Lures Many 
Dancers from the Opera 


ANCING might well be 
called the most diffi- 
cult of the arts, if the 
small number of dis- 
tinguished exponents 
is any criterion of its 

perplexities. A pianist does not have 

to be a Paderewski or a Hofmann 
to find his name widely familiar, 
nor does a singer have to be a Patti 
or a Caruso to find admirers of his 
art in two hemispheres. But in the 
realm of the dance, those whe have 
achieved a distinctive place in the 
affections of a generation can be 
named almost on the fingers of one 
hand. Is there lacking an apprecia- 

tion of the dance, or has too high a 
standard been set for those who 
would seek inspiration of Terpsi- 
chore? 

The technic of the dance is not in- 
superable, nor is there a dearth of those 
in America who possess the necessary 
imagination, according to Rosina Galli. 
But in a land where there is no govern- 


mental recognition of the arts and where 
money is too often given a greater value 
than the attributes of culture the student 
of the dance faces a handicap, she says, 
which generally proves fatal to his high- 
est achievement. In the ten years that 
she has been in this country, as premiére 
danseuse and ballet mistress of one of 
the greatest opera houses in the world, 
Miss Galli has not only had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the quality of talent 
in America but she has analyzed the 
situation and has come to the conclu- 
sion that, without some sort of govern- 
mental or municipal recognition, the art 
of dancing in America is advancing 
against odds which it is not likely to 
overcome soon, 

“In America all is wonderful, every- 
thing fine, beautiful girls, talent and a 
great love for the dance,” says Miss 
Galli in her fluent English, in which there 
is still a trace of Italian accent. “I am 
sure there is no ballet in the world that 
compares with the one at the Metro- 
politan, but against what odds! The 
girls are talented and not afraid of work, 
but, as is too often the case, just when 
they get to a place where they begin to 
have real facility this or that manager 
offers them more money than the opera 
can pay, with the result that they are 
soon in a Broadway show. What can 
one do? They can easily be starred in 
an ordinary production or a revue, but 
at the opera it is necessary to know all 
‘chools of the dance, to be familiar with 
the scores and to understand a thousand 
things necessary in the makeup 
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ROSINA GALLI 


Premiére Danseuse at the Metropolitan Opera, Who Has Contributed Much to the Develop- 
ment of the American Ballet 


of an artist. Agility is only a very 


small part. 
Suggests Municipal Subsidy 


“If only there were some such arrange- 
ment between the city and the Metro- 
politan as there is between the city of 
Milan and the Scala, the situation would 
be different and there would soon be a 
school of dancing which could develop 
dancers of the highest caliber. In Milan 
the city government gives a _ certain 
amount of money each year, just about 
enough to pay the cost of instruction at 
La Seala. In return for this instruction 
the student, who pays very little for his 
tuition, signs a contract to-give his ser- 
vices to the opera house for ten years. 
That is certainly not too much to ask 
in return for a thorough schooling and 
an opportunity for advancement, for 
after ten years of such training you may 


be sure the student is no longer a novice.”’ 
At present Miss Galli is occupied at 
the Metropolitan with rehearsals for 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or,” in which 
the acting is done by the members of 
the ballet while the voices are supplied 
by singers seated on both sides of the 
stage. Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” is a 
revival to which Miss Galli looks for- 
ward with much pleasure, for it requires 
more imagination than the stereotyped 
operatic ballet. 
““Petrouchka’ is a 
and one which I like very much to do,” 
she asserts, “but unless one watches 
closely many of. its subtleties are lost 
in the vast expanses of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Then, of course, many of 
the patrons come to hear the opera and 
not to see the ballet, so that the latter 
is apt to come as an anti-climax in the 
evening’s performance. A ballet as a 


wonderful ballet 
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Municipal Subsidy Would Re- 
sult in School to Develop 
Dancers of Highest Attain- 
ments —Premiére Danseuse 
Sees Her Corps as Preeminent 
in Spite of Handicaps 


part of an opera is one thing; a ballet 
as a distinct composition is quite an- 
other, and I am not entirely certain that 
they can be combined in one program 
with the highest artistic effect.” 


May Tour the Country 


These two works will comprise the 
most ambitious undertakings of Miss 
Galli at the Metropolitan this season. In 
order to encourage the most advanced 
members of the ballet, as well as to show 
American audiences the proficiency which 
native dancers can achieve, she has been 
willing to step into the background and 
give an opportunity to dancers like Lil- 
lian Ogden and Florence Rudolph, whose 
performances in “Aida,” “Carmen” and 
other standard works have been most 
praiseworthy. This has left Miss Galli 
free to develop her own technic to what 
she says is the highest point in her 
career and to prepare several programs 
which she is giving with Giuseppe Bon- 
figlio, her dancing partner, at several 
private engagements in New York and 
other cities. Miss Galli is equipped with 
elaborate costumes worth many thous- 
ands of dollars and is being urged to 
make a series of tours in the near future, 
visiting the larger cities in the East and 
Middle West, where until now she is 
known chiefly by her Metropolitan repu- 
tation. 

Few artists take their work more seri- 
ously than Rosina Galli. If one believes 
that a dancer is merely a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp with twinkling toes, then his store 
of ideas will need replenishing after a 
talk with Miss Galli. To be sure, she 
fulfills the required standards as far as 
physical grace and beauty of face are 
concerned. That is necessary. “Only 
116,” she says, “correct weight.” But the 
severe regimen to which she has dis- 
ciplined herself all her life (she was 
already a member of the Scala’s ballet 
at seven, as the photograph which her 
mother proudly shows proves) has 
become a habit with her and enables her 
to give her entire interest and thought 
to the artistic side of her work. No 
detail is too small or seemingly unim- 
portant for her careful attention. 

The matter of costumes is a subject 
in which Miss Galli is particularly in- 
terested. Not only should the costume 
harmonize with the character which the 
dancer seeks to portray, she says, but it 
should be attractive, since the artistic 
appeal is chiefly to the eye. For that 
reason she has found it expedient to 
design her own costumes. 

“It is the ensemble that counts,” she 
says, “and everything must be just right 
My ambition is to give the best I have. 
If I dance well and the audience does 
not applaud, I am still very happy. But 
if I dance badly and the audience shouts 
‘bravo,’ I am miserable and cannot sleep 
all night.” HAL CRAIN. 
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“Their extraordinarily 
adept and musicianly per- 
formances have given us a 
new standard to work to.” 


—London Daily 
Telegraph 


“Whatever music this 
pair touches flowers in- 
to beauty beneath their 
hands.” 


—Boston Transcri pt 
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AND 


PATTISON 


“The Heavenly Twins of the Piano” 








“May they never dissolve !” 


—Lawrence Gilman in New York Herald-Tribune 
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| Will Symphony, Opera and Film Join Hands? 


Nathaniel Finston, Conductor and Composer, Believes New Theater Will Arise to 
House the Combined Arts—Chicago Moving Picture Audiences Relish 
Programs of Best Music—Opera Experiments Successful 
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HICAGO, Jan. 17.—A 
theater in which 
opera, the symphony 
and moving pictures 
will all be combined 
into a triple art is a 

vision for the future of American en- 

tertainment which Nathaniel Finston 
expects to see realized within five 
years. 

The musical director of the Balaban 
& Katz moving picture theaters in Chi- 
cago and conductor of the 100-piece or- 
chestra of the Chicago Theater believes 
this combination of arts is nearer the 
American taste than is any one of the 
arts concerned. 

“The motion picture,” he says, “is 
without doubt the greatest natural ex- 
pression we have developed in this new 
world. And the experiments which have 
been conducted in large moving picture 
theaters have proved the popular appe- 
tite for opera and symphony. Here at 
the Chicago Theater we do not ask our 
patrons to study fifteen languages in 
order to enjoy the opera performances 
we give from time to time as a free 
addition to our Sunday program. Nor 
do we require them, in listening to our 
regular Sunday symphony concerts, to 
depend on special training in fugue and 
canon, in double canon or in counter- 
point. We give them great music in di- 
gestible measure, and we have learned 
beyond the shadow of contradiction that 
the cinema audience has a geninue taste 
and makes a real demand for fine 
music. 








Mr. Finston speaks as an American. 
His father was Russian, his mother Aus- 
trian. Both came in their youth to Amer- 
ica, where they met and married. Mr. 
Finston himself was born in New York 
City. His name was originally German, 
then was Russianized and now takes an 
Anglicized form. He has never been out- 
side this country, and his success in 
Chicago musical circles does much to 
refute the notion that European train- 
ing is essential to an American’s pres- 
tige. 


Developing Musical Taste 


“We have accomplished an unusual 
work in Chicago,” he says, discussing 
his four years here. “Chicago is the 
only city to support music as a part of 
the Sunday moving picture program. 
Other cities have tried it and failed. It 
is asking a great deal, to be sure, to ex- 
pect Chicagoans to get up early on Sun- 
day morning and come downtown and 
hear an hour’s music, even though it is 
a free addition to the regular cinema 
entertainment. But almost without fail 
our Sunday concerts at the Chicago 
Theater are sold out. Now that we are 
broadcasting them, we feel we have 
solved the problems of those who do not 
care to come down in bad weather.” 

The development of the motion picture 
audiences’ taste is indicated by the list 
of music the Chicago Theater orchestra 
has played in the three seasons of its 
activity. Practically all the Tchaikovsky 
symphonies, the third and fifth of Bee- 
thoven, the G Minor and E Flat of Mo- 
zart and portions of the Brahms sym- 
phonies have been performed. Programs 
devoted entirely to Tchaikovsky, and to 
Wagner, to American composers, and one 
paying joint tribute to Smetana and 


Dvorak have enlivened the orchestra’s 
activities. Debussy has frequently been 
played. Hadley, Kelly, MacDowell and 
many Chicago composers, including Wal- 
ter S. Gooddell and Rudolph Kopp, have 
been given ample attention. Practically 
every American composer of standing 
who has submitted works to the orches- 
tra has been given a hearing. 

While Mr. Finston is busy night and 
day with his duties as chief conductor 
of the Chicago Theater and has much 
to do in the way of devising accompani- 
ments for new pictures, the nlanning of 
a policy for special music, and so on, he 
has found time for composition. His 
own arrangement of “Turkey in _ the 
Straw,” which he conducted at one of 
his all-American concerts, has recently 
been played under the leadership of Ru- 
dolph Ganz by the St. Louis Symphony, 
together with Samuel Gardner’s “From 
the Cane Brake.” A still more interest- 
ing achievement, however, is his Ameri- 
canized version of Tchaikosvky’s March 
Slav. In this work the conductor sub- 
stituted for the original Russian themes 
American melodies, following the outline 
of Tchaikovsky’s original with remark- 
able fidelity. 

“The job was not so easy as it might 
look, even to a trained musician,” said 
Mr. Finston, smiling a little ruefully in 
memory of the labor he had expended 
upon a most interesting experiment. 
“For one of the Russ themes I had 
chosen the air of ‘After the Storm.’ 
Tchaikovsky’s theme permitted the har 
monic progression to take place by 
fourths, a relatively simple procedure. 
The theme of ‘After the Storm,’ how- 
ever, required progression by the interval 
of an augmented fourth, and you can 
imagine in what difficulty I found my- 
self.” 




















Photo by Kaufman Fabry 


Nathaniel Finston 


Among other of Mr. Finston’s com- 
positions are eight new ones, shortly to 
be published by Forster. Some are 
songs, others are arrangements of in- 
cidental music fer moving picture shows. 
He is at work at present on arrange- 
ments of Creole tunes collected by Gott- 
schalk. He has found some excellent 
material in an old book once owned by 
one Nellie Ford in 1855, which he came 
across in Nashville. These tunes he will 
work’ into a rhapsody. 


Opera in the Picture Theater 


Symphonic music alone has not ab- 
sorbed Mr. Finston’s attention. He was 
the originator of the plan of introducing 
opera into moving picture theater enter- 
tainment, having produced the first and 
third acts of “Lohengrin” and a sixty-six 
minute version of “Hansel and Gretel,” 
both in English, at the Capitol Theater 


[Continued on page 35] 
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Featuring on all her recitals Car- 
men’s Dream in costume—A fan- 
tasy for voice and piano especially 
arranged for Miss Arden by Buzzi- 


} Also with full orchestra. 














AVAILABLE FOR SPRING FESTIVALS 


CECIL ARDEN 


Mezzo-soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


SOUTH —Ricamonn: One of the 


a voice triumphant in beauty, 


—MEMPHIS: Her singing carried the audience to heights seldom 
attained by artists even of greater renown. 


E A by '[ — BALTIMORE: A rare and exquisite quality. 
—PROVIDENCE: A voice and art which brought sincere applause 


and appreciation. 


—SCRANTON: A personality which is made for the message of 
music. 


ILTON, Ohio: A luscious mezzo-soprano, hauntingly clear 


—HAM 
W E ~ T temple bells. 


as 


—SAN FRANCISCO: A voice that flows forth with ease and smooth- 


ness, full and warm. 


NORTH—2!14 WA: All the art of careful training appears natural, which 


s art indeed. 


Engaged for 52 recitals season 1925-26. A few open dates in February and April 


MANAGEMENT of CECIL ARDEN, 27 West 67th Street, New York 


Phone Trafalgar 3746 


finest voices ever heard in Richmond— 
richness and sheer volume. 
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Winner Gold Medal 

Philharmonic Society 
of Philadelphia 
JOSEF PASTERNACK, Conductor 


1924 
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Winner First Prize 
Music League | 
of 
Philadelphia 
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Soprano 


Her Debut in Philadelphia A Brilliant Success | 
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Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, December 8, 1924— 


Winner recently of two important prizes in the musical world 
—offered by the Philharmonic Society and the Music League— : 
Katherine Palmer, formerly of this city, a soprano of power. and 
comprehension, demonstrated to the satisfaction of her auditors 
last evening that these awards had been fitly bestowed. ? | ment 
¥ = | plain 
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Philadelphia North American, December 8,'1924— whic] 
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Philadephia Public Ledger, December 8, 1924— 
. . <e oi The 
Miss Palmer had chosen a program which was The young singer possesses a clear resonant voices” | oe 


he is 


re . ” << « an . r . T= “4 Tal M ‘ Ma > r e e bed ° . Z 
varied in character as well as interesting and it cov- which is capable of sustained climax, but which | shes 
whicl 


ered 4 good part of the whole range of song. adapts itself more readily to the German than the a revel 


The soloist was in excellent voice, despite rather Italian song, as it possesses an intellectual flavor and 
: unfavorable weather conditions for singing. She was sather than emotional fire. The series of German : : tet fo 
| tity, hererabodses ne dap ain eed songs provided Miss Palmer with an excellent vehicle 
style followed closely that of Elena Gerhardt, the _ 
greatest lieder singer of our time. She also sang with 
excellent effect “The Seasons” of Fevrier, a group of 
four very beautiful French songs, seldom done in 
public, perhaps because of their difficulty. 
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Among the English songs were two composed by ; | month 
the accompanist, Meta Schumann, and received with = a 
oreat favor by the audience, “Salutation” and “Life.” | oln’s 
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-ZATHUREZKY COMES FOR AMERICAN DEBUT 





Czechoslovakian Violinist Sees 
This. Country the Hope 
of Young Artists 


Eduard Zathurezky, Czechoslovakian 
violinist, arrived in New York Wednes- 
day morning, Jan. 14, on his first visit 
to America, ready for his American dé- 
but at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 20. Mr. Zathurezky presented a 
calm, clean-cut appearance as he came 
down the gangplank from the Maure- 
tania and revealed himself to those who 
met him as an exceedingly good-looking 


young man of twenty-one, outwardly un- 
ruffled by any excitement but inwardly 
seething with anticipation. 

It was not until several hours later 
that he was ready to talk for publication 
and then he was reticent in speaking 
about himself. 

“What is there for an artist to say 
who is arriving in this country for the 
first time, except the usual things?” he 
asked. “Of course we young people in 
Europe have heard a great deal about 
the United States, for it is in a sense 
a symbol for us of many things we are 
striving for. I have heard a great deal 
about New York from my father, who 
spent several years here as a young man. 
I have always anticipated coming here, 
always expected to some time. I think 
I am very lucky to be able to come so 
soon. 

“But I do not think I can give you 
any idea of the excitement that the 
mere name of America starts in the 
minds of European young people today. 
Perhaps it was always so, perhaps every 
generation has felt it—this longing for 
distant things. But I belong to the first 
generation after the war, for I was too 
young to take any part in it. Yet it 
has left its mark upon us and, although 
we may be a little disillusioned, we are 
none the less idealistic. We have high 
hopes for ourselves and for the things 
we believe in. I happened to have given 
my life to music. I say happened, and 


yet I could not help it. Music has been 
my one dominating thought. And I am 
only one—there are many others, all in- 
terested in the arts and all longing to 
come to America. 

“You cannot realize what this adven- 
ture means, the great gamble of coming 
to America. It is the turning point of 
our lives, the biggest thing that can 
happen to us. It is romantic and dan- 
gerous, something that we have thought 
and dreamed about for years and when 
it comes we are speechless to tell you 
anything more than to say ‘It is a great 
experience.’ We are departing from the 
habits and traditions of generations and 
setting out into the unknown. It is like 
walking in the dark—you must feel your 
way and yet not be timid about your 
steps. For no matter how much we may 
study about America, or talk to people 
who have been here, we really know 
nothing about it until we have experi- 
enced it for ourselves. We only know 
that there are factors which will in- 
fluence our lives, factors which we know 
nothing about, which we cannot control 
and yet these unknown forces will reach 
out and set us on the pinnacle of success 
and fame or they may plunge us into 
darkness and obscurity. It is enough to 
make one a fatalist and only a tre- 
mendous faith in himself can carry one 
through. That is why we may appear 
to be egoists. A certain kind of egoism 
is necessary or we are lost. 

“We people from Central Europe 
come to America to learn, to give all 
that we have. We come humbly from an 
environment of chaos to one in which 
we expect to find order and meaning. 
We come from shifting sands to solid 
rock. Ah, if you Americans knew what 
we thought of you, you would be very 
proud of your country and yourselves! 
I know nothing about political matters. 
Music is in my veins and I must live it. 
Yet there is nothing I can say about 
music, except through my violin. Do 
not think that I am not proud of my 
native country. Iam. I am.1.ot a 2zech. 
I am a Czechoslovakian. You perhaps 
have not heard much about my country, 
but it is a nationality to which I am 
very glad to belong.” 





TO PLAY FAIRY SUITE 





London String Quartet Lists Waldo 
Warner Work for New York 


The London String Quartet, now tour- 
ing in the Middle West, will give only 
one concert in New York this season, 


planned for Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 7. The program on this 
occasion will include H. Waldo Warner’s 
“Fairy Suite.’ Mr. Waldo Warner is 
the viola player in the quartet and is 
distinguished as a composer, particularly 
for chamber music, having won many 
prizes here and in England for his com- 
positions. 

“The Fairy Suite” is in five move- 
ments: ‘“Moonbeams,” which are ex- 
plained on the program as “There are 
moonbeams and shadows in the Pixy 
feld; and as midnight chimes the Pixy 
wakes from slumber”; “Toad-Stools,” 
“Tinkling Blue-Bells” and “Pixy Laden,” 
which the program describes: “There is 
a human here, singing his favorite ditty. 
The little folk too are in a merry mood. 
The human is alarmed, his song erratic; 
he is Pixy Laden.” The concluding move- 
ment is called “The Ring Dance,” of 
which the composer says: “There are 
revels in the Pixy-Ring; gnomes, elves 
and all join in the merry dance.” The 
Quartet will also play Schubert’s Quar- 
tet for Strings in D Minor and Dvorak’s 
Quartet for Strings in F, Op. 96. 


Artists Announce Recitals 


‘he Wolfsohn Musical Bureau will 
resent in recitals in New York next 

nth Joseph Coleman, violinist, in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 2; Alice Rosseter 
in song recital in Town Hall on Feb. 3: 
aura Littlefield in song recital on Lin- 
oln’s Birthday in Aeolian Hall, and 
Grace Divine in song recital in Aeolian 
Hall on Feb. 27. 


Mary Bennett to Make New York Début 


Mary Bennett, soprano, will make her 
‘ew York début in a recital in the Town 
‘all on the afternoon of Jan. 29. She 

| include on her program Wolf’s “Ver- 

rgenheit” and “Mausfallen-Spriich- 

n,” Werner Josten’s “The Wind- 

wers,” John Alden Carpenter’s Sere- 

de, Richard Hageman’s “Christ Went 

’ Into the Hills,” and “Sing to Me, 


Sing” by Sidney Homer. Miss Bennett 
will also present a Russian group of 
songs by Rachmaninoff, Arensky, Mous- 
sorgsky and Gretchaninoff, a French 
group by Debussy, Chausson, Saint- 
Saéns and two Strauss songs. Richard 
Hageman will be at the piano. 





Brailowsky Engaged for Many Cities 


Alexander Brailowsky is facing an 
active season in the next two months as 
a result of his tremendous successes in 
his three New York recitals. Carnegie 
Hall was packed to the doors for his 
all-Chopin program Jan. 10, and it is 
probable that another recital will be 
arranged for him in New York before 
the season is over. Boston has called 
him for a return engagement and he 
will give his second recital there on 
Jan. 30. Washington will have an op- 
portunity to hear him on Feb. 4, and his 
appearance with tie Chicago Symphony. 
Frederick Stock conducting, has been 
definitely set for Feb. 5 and 6. It has 
also been arranged for Mr. Brailowsky 
to appear as soloist with the New York 
Symphony, Bruno Walter, conducting, 
later in the season. I. E. Suckling of 
Toronto has arranged for a second reci- 
tal there on March 6. A Chicago recital 
is also being arranged. 


Mme. Matzenauer Booked for Concerts 


Margaret Matzenauer, free from her 
duties at the Metropolitan Opera House 
for a few weeks, will be heard in concert 
in February. Mme. Matzenauer will 
appear in Boston with the Boston Sym- 
phony on Feb. 6 and 7. On Feb. 8 she 
will appear as Dido in Purcell’s “Dido 
and Aeneas,” in the production by the 
Friends of Music. On Feb. 11 she will 
sing in Zanesville, Ohio, and on Feb. 14 
in Poughkeepsie, after which she will 
leave for the West. 


Full Month Awaits Cecilia Hansen 


Cecilia Hansen, violinist, who, with 
her husband and accompanist, has been 
repeating her successes of last season, 
will have a busy month in February. 
Miss Hansen will play in Cincinnati on 
Feb. 5; in Fall River on Feb. 8; in Buf- 
falo as soloist with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony on Feb. 10; Minneapolis, Feb. 13; 
Wilkes-Barre, Feb. 16, and in Albany 
in a joint recital with Alfredo Oswald, 
pianist, on Feb. 17. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 








DO YOU WANT | 
CONCERTS IN 
YOUR CITY? 





WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 





No Guarantee Necessary 





THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 





Write to Us Now and 
We Will Show You the Way 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You: 


Sopranos: 





Lucrezia Bori 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 

Maria Ivogun 

Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Louise Homer Stires 
Maria Kurenko 


Inez Barbour 
Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Edward Johnson 
George Meader 
Alfred Piccaver 
Allen McQuhae 


Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 
Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 





Pianists: 
Alexander Brailowsky 
Ernst Von Dohnanyi 
Josef Hofmann 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Madame Leschetizky 
Nikolai Orloff 
Dai Buell 
Olga Samaroff 
Benno Moiseiwitsch 
John Powell 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester © 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Clarence Whitehill 





Violinists: 


Jascha Heifetz 
Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding 
Eduard Zathureczky 





Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 








250 West 57th Street 


For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


New York 
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With N. Y. Symphony Orchestra 
December 28, 1924 


N. Y. Times 


gh banned Miss Hess’ playing of the Beethoven con- 
certo was one of the most important features of the 
concert. She interpreted the concerto with con- 
summate refinement and sense of proportion, with 
the truest poetic feeling, and with a rare sparkle 
and humor when these qualities were called for. 
It is easy to sentimentalize in a performance of 
this work, or to give it a character more grandiose 
than the thought of the composer, but Miss Hess 
was guilty of none of these things. She brought 
to the work not only technical clarity and loveli- 
ness of tone, but a fine poise, characteristic of the 
woman and artist, that never sacrificed its classic 
outlines yet comprehended and conveyed its inner 
spirit. 


N.Y. World 


i The soloist was Myra Hess, who began he: 
season here with the Beethoven fourth piano con 
certo. There are many pianists, and most of them, 
at one time or another, play the fourth concerto 
of Beethoven; but very few of them manage to 
be Myra Hess. Just why, it is not altogether easy 
to say. One reason for the distinction of her play 
ing certainly has little to do with tone or tech 
nique. It lies in that vaguely defined quality com 
monly called musicianship—the interpreter’s atti 
tude toward the music. 


N. Y. American 


ee In the Beethoven work Miss Hess was most 
happily cast. Her reading reflected exactly the 
right mood and spirit, a mixture of classical re- 
serve and refined gaiety. The slow movement 
had deep poetical appeal. It was altogether an 
elevating and ingratiating performance and re- 
ceived its just due in the form of exceptionally 
enthusiastic applausive endorsement. 


Evening Mail-Telegram 


sis ci That ever welcome pianist from England, 
Myra Hess, made her first local appearance of the 
season yesterday afternoon as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

ory Miss Hess played with her customary mu- 
sicianly skill. 


Evening Post 


re The soloist was Myra Hess, who played 
Beethoven’s piano concerto in G Major with her 
usual virtuosity, bringing to her performance all 
her wonted clarity of tone, sparkle, brilliancy and 
poetic feeling. The enthusiasm of the audience 
was great and fully justified. 


Evening Sun 


ery Miss Hess performed the concerto with 
such beauty of tone and crystalline clearness. It 
was a reading admirable in conception and artistic 
in presentation. 


Evening World 


rere Miss Hess has a facile way of making music 
sound soothing and easy to listen to. Her tone, 
touch and pedaling in the slow movement of the 
concerto had us inventing adjectives that have 
now escaped us. 


Morning Telegraph 


bahach Myra Hess is one pianist who never fails to 
give her audience a thrill. Yesterday afternoon at 
the concert of the New York Symphony Society 
she came through with a perfect performance of 
the fourth concerto of Beethoven. Playing with 
crisp but never hard touch, she brought such good 
understanding to the concerto that it sounded 
fresher than it has in several years. The audience 
fully appreciated it. 


Brooklyn Eagle 


......Miss Hess’ performance of the concerto 
was masterly. She triumphed over the very dis- 
couraging accompaniment, and played with repose 
and with dignified virtuosity. Among the women 
pianists of our day her place i¢ high, for she pos- 
sesses the authority of embracing technique com- 
bined with a salient musical personality. Her art 
is individual and highly interesting. 
















WINS FRESH LAURELS 
BY REVEALING HER 
EXQUISITE ART WITH 
ORCHESTRA AND IN 
RECITAL 





REST RE cd On OS OO ace 


In Recital at Aeolian Hall, New York 


January 3rd, 1925 
N.Y. Times 

That the English Pianist, Miss Myra Hess, 
has many admirers on this side of the Atlantic 
was proved by the attendance at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon and by the warmth of her 
reception. Within her province, which is by no 
means circumscribed, she exercises a real tech- 
nical mastery and an attractively personal style. 
Two phases of this could be glimpsed in a Mozart 
Sonata, at the head of the program and the Chopin 
group which closed it. The sonata was a grateful 
example of simplicity and restraint, suggesting in 
its touch and minuteness of detail the instrument 
for which it had been originally written. Miss 
Hess kept the composition within its frame and 
did complete justice to it. 

Variety and body was supplied by the “Prelude, 
Aria and Finale,” by Cesar Franck, in which there 
was observed the quality and penetration of the 
piano passages. 

The applause of the afternoon was reserved for 
the Etude, Opus 10, No. 12, where brilliance is the 
chief requisite, and which did not fail of its effect. 
At the same time Miss Hess impressed her hear- 
ers with her aptitude for understanding and re- 
producing the dreamy, introspective aspect of the 
master. Flowers, recalls and applause marked the 
course of the recital and at the end people crowd- 
ed to the platform to induce an encore and to get 
nearer a favorite performer. 


N.Y. World 


Myra Hess was soloist for the New York Sym- 
phony last Sunday, her first individual concert 
was given yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall. 
The enraptured paragraphs inthe reviews of Mon- 
day established the fact that the English pianist 
had lost nothing of the serene power which has 
bound her to these shores, a power which was 
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LISH PIANIST 


still more securely and irresistibly evident at her 
first solo concert of the season. She played Mozart 
and Cesar Franck and Chopin and the music-lover 
listening in the crowded hall forgot Myra Hess 
and the incidents of the occasion and the fine 
points of technique in the realization that here 
were these three masters in the true essence of 
what they had brought to musical expression. 
Only the truest of artists is capable of this sub- 
jugation of personality to art, and of the evoking 
of the composer’s mood with a command that is 
so gentle and so irresistibly persuasive. The Mo- 
zart A Major Sonata brought forth her lovely 
crystalline tone, the Franck Prelude was suave 
and gracious, but it was in the Chopin groups 
that her lovely, melodic utterances were at their 
best—and Myra Hess at her best is as close to 
perfection as this vale of tears could ask for. 


N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Delicacy and Crispness Mark Her First 
Appearance This Season 


Miss Myra Hess, a pianist who can be heard 
with unusual pleasure and profit, gave her first 
recital of the season here yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall, and as before, proved her title to a 
place in the front rank of pianists. Her program 
did not lack for variety. 

Miss Hess is an essentially all around pianist. 
Her excellence in Mozart or Scarlatti, for instance, 
does not mean that she is less happy in Chopin; 
the expressive power of her playing is not at the 
expense of the fluency and lucidity of her tech- 
nique. Yesterday in Franck and Chopin she 
achieved dramatic climaxes without the need of 
smiting the instrument and causing fears for the 
safety of its strings, her shading being of many 
and varied hues. Delicacy and crispness of touch 
and infectious rhythm made the Spanish numbers 
very effective, while the E Minor nocturne, the 
“Revolutionary” Etude and the C Sharp Minor 
seemed, perhaps, the best played of the English 
pianist’s Chopin group. 


N.Y. Telegram-Mail 


Myra Hess played like her real and delightful 
self in her piano recital at Aeolian Hall Saturday 
afternoon. Her program began with the A Major 
Sonata of Mozart, of which she gave one of the 
most exquisite performances heard in this city for 
some time. Equally fine in its way was Cesar 
Franck’s “Prelude, Aria and Finale.” Spanish 
pieces by de Falla and Granados followed, leading 
to a generous Chopin group, in all of which Miss 
Hess displayed her customary musical sensitive- 
ness and poetic penetration. 


N.Y. Sun 


Miss Myra Hess, the talented English pianist 
who has won a host of admirers of her art on both 
sides of the Atlantic, gave a recital in Aeolian Hall 
Saturday afternoon. Her offerings included the 
Mozart A Major Sonata, a Cesar Franck prelude, 
a Chopin group and a number of other composi- 
tions. Her reading of the sonata was a perfect 
example of simplicity and restraint, embellished 
with clearcut cameos of detailed phrases. And 
Miss Hess revealed a penetrating insight into the 
music of Chopin, which she played with a wealth 
of color and a crystalline style lacking nothing in 
the softer degrees of shading. 


N. Y. American. 


Aeolian Hall held a large audience to hear Myra 
Hess’s piano matinee. This admirable player did 
a programme of Mozart, Franck, De Falla, Gra- 
nados and Chopin. Miss Hess is one of the most 
intelligent, artistic and polished pianists of her sex. 


N. Y. Evening Post 


Myra Hess, that very enjoyable pianist, gave 
her first recital of the season Saturday afternoon 
in Aeolian Hall and in a program not lacking in 
variety again proved her worth. She is equally 
satisfactory in her quieter and more strenuous mo- 
ments and her expressive power leaves little to 
be desired. In her dramatic climaxes she never 
tears a passion to tatters, but obtains her effects 
without making one wonder how the piano is able 
to stand the strain. Whether playing Franck, 
Chopin, Mozart, Debussy, Schubert, De Falla or 
Granados—they were all represented on her pro- 
gram—she was always the artist, never sacrificing 
expression at the expense of technique. She is 
always a delight to her hearers and they expressed 
themselves, as they always do, on Saturday in no 
uncertain terms. 
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Twilight of Melody and Triumph of Rhythm Seen in New Book 


(UNUASUCEESEUUUGUOOANEELEUAOOOEDOUT AUER NMOL ONUE GOON UEUUOOOLUOUEUGUOOAEESEOUOGUAOEREEINGOEEOEOEAOAGNEROUG4ANEEUOGCONEHOE 


George Dyson Sounds Warning Against Drum-beat in ““The New 
Music’’"—Percy A. Scholes Collects Some Newspaper Essays 
in “Crotchets’’"—Johannes Schreyer Writes a Text-Book on 
Harmony—Edwin Evans, Sr., Offers a Guide to Beethoven— 


Other Works of Interest 





occupy historians. 














HE harmonic revolution of the twentieth century will long 
One of the most competent works on the 
subject that has been issued in these days when the phe- 
nomenon is still new and rather overwhelming is the very 
readable book, “The New Music,” by George Dyson, a noted 
English authority, which is now made available for American 
readers (New York: Ozford University Press, American Branch). 


This 


work of some 145 pages, far from bristling with the technical, describes 
in understandable style the changes that have come in methods of com- 


position since Debussy. 


It has a large number of illustrations from the 


most “advanced” pages of Schénberg and others, and these serve to show 
some of the innovations in rhythm and harmony which make the present 


the heyday of experiment and “path-breaking.” 
Among the year’s books it is a notable volume. 


well read again and again. 


The author states that “most of the 
material in this book has been used in 
lectures”; one supposes before students 
of music at Oxford. But this is a sur- 
prising book to come from a classroom— 
lucid, “up to date.” 

In a preliminary survey of the “new 
perspective” which has opened in the 
present century, he sounds a warning 
note against accepting as permanent the 
welter of the novel which today sweeps 
triumphantly through the world’s music 
rooms. There is a greater musical public 
now than ever in the past, owing to the 
great growth of journalism and musical 
“education” enterprises, but for all that 
“the chances of survival which await 
works of genuine merit are probably 
more slender than ever before.” For 
with the multiplication of auditors there 
has been a weakening of taste standards. 

In seeking for the characteristic ele- 
ments of the “new” music Dr. Dyson 
first brings forward that of rhythm. 
Born of the dance, it was incorporated 
in a music that was essentially vocal or 
melodic as a really vital element in the 
sixteenth century. Its “tyranny,” the 
writer believes, has increased—with the 
need for strong accents in the elaborate 
compositions that have since been evolved 
to be performed by bigger and bigger 
ensembles—until today rhythm threatens 
to crowd out melody. Here lies the 
danger that “the purity of music in the 
melodic sense will progressively degen- 
erate.” 

Our melodic sense is a product of 
evolution, the writer thinks. Our intui- 
tive melodic reactions are deeply rooted. 
They are intimately wrapped up with 
“factors of memory and association 
which constitute the infection of all 
artistic processes.” To sacrifice them is 
fatal. 

The modern inordinate development of 
rhythm, of stress, has made it necessary 
to invent new and exceedingly compli- 
cated beat-schemes to avoid monotony. 
Hence syncopation; hence also the time- 
signatures that change with every other 
measure. The author compares some of 
our modern composers to “the unfor- 
tunate mental patient who beats his head 
‘because it is so nice to leave off!’ ” 

This craze for rhythmic stress has been 
exaggerated by the popularity of the 
modern piano—the king of percussion in- 
struments—by huge orchestras and the 
school of ballet productions brought into 
being by the Russians. But the author 
traces the growth of this obsession 
through the work of famous composers 
from Beethoven downward. It is not 
a healthy sign: “The full circle of their 
progress may even lead back to time- 
‘essness in the medieval sense”; that is, 
the period before bar-lines were invented. 
ls that day not already upon us, when 
certain composers make a point of writ- 
ng without time-signatures? 

Next the author finds in modern music 
i “consistent devotion to qualities of tex- 
ture,” instead of those of form, or 
‘architecture.” In this respect our 
period, he says, has some parallels with 
the age summed up so grandly by Bach. 
\ really profound observation! For 
vhat else is the aim of modern “poly- 
ny” but the simultaneous management 
f several independent parts, as was that 
f the earlier polyphony? However, “we 
exploit masses and contrasts, and the 
nedium is color rather than line.” 

“In altogether charmine fantasy the 
Writer imagines a return of Bach through 
the musical ages down to the present, a 





It is a work that can be 





sort of sight-seeing trip. The master 
would deprecate, he says, the growing 
rigidity of rhythm and period patterns 
in the classicists, start at Beethoven’s 
vehemence (ushering in the fashion of 
loud beats) and his occasional daring 
chord-combinations; finally today he 
would behold the breakdown of the 
“pretty tunes” that came into style after 
him and of the form that still ruled the 
Romantics. Even the short-lived pro- 
gram music (in its strictest sense) is 
passé. “What have we to show him?” 
he asks. “Asia and Africa are imported 
into the concert room, and the drum is 
beaten harder than ever before!” 


4 British Critic Reflects 
EW YORK has been fortunate in the 


last two seasons in having noted 
guests from across the water to act tem- 
porarily as musical Arguses of our 
press; and it is also a gratifying sign of 
a closer entente between the two English- 
speaking nations that the works of En- 
glish reviewers in book form are finding 
an increasing number of readers in the 
United States. 

Percy A. Scholes, the discerning and 
at times plain-spoken critic of the London 
Observer, comes forward with a volume 
of fifty-four essays reprinted from that 
periodical and issued under the title of 
“Crotchets” (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch). 

Mr. Scholes styles his book in a sub- 
title “a few short musical notes,” but 
the interest is more sustained than this 
would indicate. The book is one to in- 
terest the amateur and the professional 
musician. The writer is a delightful 
satirist: he hacks away with a sharp and 
sensitive sword—and many heads come 
off neatly in the process! 

He finds Hugo Wolf sometimes slip- 
shod, and damns Welsh musical activity. 
Yet he is a musician of remarkably wide 
sympathies, despite his intolerance of a 
few so-called “modernists.” (He cannot 
“see” Bartok, for instance, and he is 
suspicious of “atonality,” though grant- 
ing the phenomenal power of Stravin- 
sky’s “Sacre.”) On the other hand, he 
gives a really important chapter to Scria- 
bin, deriving his data from new sources 

The sly humor of this writer is in- 
imitable. He never, like certain Ameri- 
can brothers of the pen, becomes con- 
sciously “epigrammatic.” He is a master 
at reducing to absurdity a theory or 
practice, but he does not take his labors 
with the seriousness, say, of Mr. Downe 
or Mr. Taylor, nor does he achieve the 
tartly wry expression of Mr. Henderson. 
He is rational to the nth degree—but 
seldom dogmatic. He treats an amazing 
number of subjects, suggestively in most 
eases. And he sticks to his guns in 
several controversies with other authori- 
ties. 

The chief value of the book to Ameri- 
cans more or less in touch with the loca! 
music situation is that they can compare 
notes. The “perils” that beset music- 
making in Britain are amazingly like 
those in our own United States. The 
writer deplores the lack of an intelligent 
musical public; the “commercial” atti- 
tude that rules some phases of concert- 
giving. The granting of free passes in 
great quantities has reached a degree 
not dreamed of in the United States, 
for “at the recital of a front-rank per- 
former an attendant was stationed 
in the vestibule to cry openly, ‘This way 
to the free seats’'” Then, applause, he 


regrets, has been degraded until it is 
no longer sincere and is often meaning- 
less. (He makes no mention of or- 
ganized “clacques.”’) 

The American concert-goer is indig- 
nant if asked to pay for a program, and 
at our New York Philharmonic evenings 
the valuable annotations of a Gilman are 
handed us free. Not so in England: 
the London Symphony programs cost a 
shilling, and those at recitals are often 
sold. 

The “popular music vs. classical’ con- 
troversy also agitates the lay mind over 
there. The writer attempts to act as 
a sort of referee between Sir Hugh Allen 
and Herman Darewski—the latter the 
Irving Berlin of England. He admits 
that not all “popular” tunes are bad 
instancing “Tipperary” and several other 
war favorites as exceptions. But he 
makes a patient analysis of some other 
ballads to prove his point about poor 
“quality” in melody and _ harmony. 
“Whatever bids for the cheaper emotions 
is bad music,” he concludes. 





A German Harmony Text 


A STIMULATING point of departure 
in the teaching of harmony is illus- 
trated in a “Lehrbuch der Harmonie und 
der Elementarkomposition” by Johannes 
Schreyer, which in a fifth and completely 
revised edition has come from a foreign 
press (Leipzig: Verlag von Carl Merse- 
burger). The author says in his fore- 
word that the material of the work has 
been greatly augmented by the addition 
of illustrations from works of composers 
before Bach. 

It is his thesis that the practical work 
of the harmony teacher can be better 
accomplished by showing how the mas- 
ters—from Palestrina to the moderns— 
solve particular problems than by teach- 
ing the cut-and-dried counterpoint, the 
“balancing of note against note,” the 
arts of the “general bass.” He advises 
the student to “make a little treasure 
chest of music to hold his favorite pieces 
and all worthy things from the picture 
gallery of the ages.” And he instances 
the great Goethe’s advice to a young 


painter that she must “copy from morn- 
ing to night in systematic style, and 
only afterward compose and do original 
work.” 

Therefore his book begins with a speci- 
men melody instead of with a study of 
intervals. By the use of:simple themes 
the latter are discovered in actual melo- 
dies. The student is then asked to har- 
monize tunes, the complete versions of 
which are given in a separate and sup- 
plementary “key” to the exercises. 

The emphasis of the work is against 
dogmatic “rules,” for the author says 
with truth that “the path-breakers 
among the classic composers have, 
whether consciously or not, done their 
creative work in violation of the rules 
taught in school.” This noté of “open- 
mindedness” is a distinctly modern con- 
tribution to an old science. It is apply- 
ing the scientific method of first examin- 
ing the facts before laying down the 
law; and in a day when instrumental 
“tone color” and outright cacophony 
reign, the simple theoretic rules of 
earlier centuries, derived from church 
music, no longer apply to the works of 
a Strauss or a Milhaud. R. M. K. 


A Guide to Beethoven 


HERE are not so many guide-books 

to Beethoven’s symphonies as to ren- 
der superfluous the addition of “Bee- 
thoven’s Nine Symphonies Fully Describ- 
ed and Analyzed” (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), by Edwin Evans, Sr. 
The London musicologist planned his 
work in two volumes, the first of which, 
embracing Symphonies I to V, has re- 
cently come from the press. 

“This book,” he says in his preface, 
“is designed for readers whose one de- 
sire is to obtain full information respect- 
ing Beethoven’s symphonies in the easiest 
manner alike to understand, to remem- 
ber and to refer to in case of need. It 
is not intended to present anything in 
the nature of biography, or to treat of 
attendant historical occurrences, further 
than may be rigidly necessary for elu- 
cidation of the works themselves. It is 


[Continued on page 29] 
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Re-engaged 1925-26 Season 
CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


Leading Contraito Roles 


Third Consecutive Season 


Re-engaged for 


ANN ARBOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 
May 23rd, 1925 


Third Consecutive Appearance 


Re-engaged by 
C. Mortimer Wiske 


NEWARK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
May 5th, 1925 


Second Consecutive Engagement 


Season 1925-1926 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management 


Calvin M. Franklin, 280 Madison Ave., New York 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 29 to Aug. 8 (Six weeks) 


Special Courses for the Training of Public School 
Music Supervisors and Music Teachers 





W. Otto Miessner 


Noted Authority on Public 
School Music 


CLASSES IN 
Public School Music Meth- 
ods 


Class Piano Instruction 


Harmonic Ear Training 
and Keyboard Harmony 


Community Singing 
Choir and Choral Con- 
ducting 








Felix Borowski 


Famous Composer and 
Teacher 


CLASSES IN 
History of Music 
Composition 
Musical Literature 
Orchestration 





Harold B. Maryott 


Well-Known Specialist in 
Public School Music 


CLASSES IN 
Music Appreciation 
Sight Reading 
Ear Training 
Acoustics 
Vocal Art and Literature 
Harmony and Counter- 
point 
Class Vocal Instruction 





Raymond Dvorak 


Expert Band and Orchestra 
Instructor 


CLASSES IN 
Class Violin Instruction 


Band and Orchestral In- 


struments 
Courses for Supervisors of 


Orchestras and Band 
Music 


Orchestral and Band En- 
semble 








Public School Musie Teachers’ 


Certificates and Degrees 


Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music Education 
will be conferréd at the end of each summer session upon music teachers and supervisors who have 
the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 





FACULTY INCLUDE 


Professor Leopold Auer, Master Violin Instructor of the World; Herbert 
Witherspoon, Famous Singer and Teacher; William S. Brady, Celebrated 


Vocal Instructor; Sergei Klibansky, Internationally Famous Vocal Teacher; Richard Hageman, Noted Coach 
and Accompanist; Percy Grainger, World Renowned Pianist; Isaac Van Grove, Celebrated Coach and Accom- 
panist; Florence Hinkle, America’s Foremost Soprano: Leon Sametini, Renowned Violinist and Teacher: 
Clarence Eddy, Dean of American Organists, ete. 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Kli- 
bansky, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, 


Mr. Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after 
an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free 
Scholarship application blank on request. 








Dormitory Accommodations. 


Felix Borowski, President 


Fall Session opens Sept. 14. Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on 
Request 


GIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 


66 E. Van Buren St., (Chicago Musical College Building) 


The Leading and Largest College of Music in America. 


Established 1867 
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Mozart Fetish Guides Career of Young Croatian Violinist 
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Vlado Kolitsch to Play Famous 
Stainer Instrument Used by 
Salzburg Master on His Visit 


to Prague Nearly a Century 
and a Half Ago 


\1HERE is no accounting the 

whims of fate. Some, she per- 
mits to work out their own destiny, 
and for others she leaves nothing un- 
turned to provide a suitable setting 
for the display of their talents. To 
Vlado Kolitsch, Croatian violinist, 
who will make his American début in 
a New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 27, she has 
been most wonderfully kind and seems 
to be garnering all her bounties for 
one fortuitous event. 

Mozart is more than a name to all who 
love music. To Vlado Kolitsch the music 
of the Salzburg master is a passion. 
Having received most of his education in 
the city of Prague, where Mozart spent 
some of the happiest days of his life fol- 
lowing his lack of recognition in Vienna 
after the success of his opera, “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” young Kolitsch early 
became enamored of his music, and soon, 
under the tutelage of Huml, achieved 
suecess as a Mozart interpreter. 

At this point, fate intervened. The 
expenses of continuing his studies, which 
had to be met from his slender earnings 
at the British Legation (where he ac- 
quired a fluent use of the English lan- 
guage), left little with which to pur- 
chase a satisfactory instrument. One 
day Prince Lobkowitz heard him play a 
Mozart work in a program at the Lega- 
tion and invited him to visit his castle. 
A member of a powerful and influential 
family, the Prince was the owner of a 
fine collection of violins, one of which 
had been made by Stainer, the famous 
violin-maker of the seventeenth century, 


and presented to the then reigning through this violin.” 


























Vlado Kolitsch, Croatian Violinist, and His Accompanist, Malvine Gardner, at the Harpsi- 


chord Which Will Be Used in Interpreting Mozart’s Works. 


(Inset) Famous Violin 


Which Stainer Made in Prison and Which Mozart Used During His Visit‘ to Prague 
¥ 


Prince of the Lobkowitz house in appre- 
ciation of his efforts in freeing him from 
prison, whither he had been cast be- 
cause of his Lutheran activities and 
where he had made the violin. 


For more than three-quarters of a 
century the instrument had remained in 
the collection, being used for the first 
time by Mozart when he visited the Bo- 
hemian capital in 1786. The tragic cir- 
cumstances under which the violin had 
been constructed did not escape the sen- 
sitive nature of the master, who declared 
that “the soul of a great master speaks 
It was this instru- 


FRANCES 





NASH 


Returns to AEOLIAN HALL 
Sunday Afternoon, February Ist, at 3:15 o’clock 


PROGRAM 


Prelude and Fugue, C minor. . 


(From the ‘cello suites, freely transcribed and adapted 
for the pianoforte, by Leopold Godowsky) 





























Prelude, Aria and Finale.................. Cesar Franck 
Pezzi Infantile (Children’s pieces)............... Casella 
a) Preludio 
b) Valse Diatonique 
c) Bolera 
d) Umaggio a Clementi 
e) Carillon 
NE SEES SE rT ee ee Albeniz 
| 
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TS IC COREE CER CTT OTTER eTTTe Liszt 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 
Tickets: 50c. to $2.00. Boxes $15.00. Plus 10% War Tax 
Now on sale at the Box Office. 
Management: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Building, New York 
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ment which the Prince took from his col- 
lection and lent young Kolitséh, telling 
him to use it as long as he wished, but 
charging him to take good care of it and 
return it to the collection when he was 
finished with it. i 

With the actual violin on which :Mo- 
zart had played to stimulate his imagina- 
tion, it is small wonder that Kolitsch 
thought or dreamed of little else but the 
music of the master and how it should 
be interpreted, Without neglecting the 
works of Bach, Beethoven or even that 
of the moderns, it was Mozart who most 
appealed to him. 


{ Dream Come True 


Then, he dreamed a dream. He saw 
himself standing on a stage before a 
huge audience. His beloved Stainer was 
in his hands and as he lifted his bow to 
begin a Mozart work, he heard not the 
sounds of an orchestra or of a piano, but 
of a harpsichord, the instrument which 
the master had played and for which he 
wrote many of his immortal works. A 
strange feeling of awe came over him, 
and for the first time he seemed to hear 
the music of Mozart and to come into 
communion with his spirit. 

He awoke but the vision remained. No 
more was he satisfied to play to the ac- 
companiment of a modern piano, when 
he performed the compositions of the 
classic past. But where was he to find a 
harpsichord, and with what was he to 
buy it? He visited places where he 
thought he might find one, but they were 
antiques, and as such were offered only 
at fabulous sums. Yet hope lingered, 
even after he had begun his visits to 
European capitals. 

It was in England that he saw the first 
sign of his dream coming true. After 
his début in the British capital, he was 
invited to play at the castle of one of 
England’s richest lords. Arriving only 
a few minutes before the hour of the 
concert, it was found that the piano had 
not arrived. He was about to begin 
without an accompaniment, when some- 
one suggested that there was an old 
harpischord which might be used. To 
his great surprise and delight the instru- 
ment was in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation, and with the exception of a note 
here and there, was pretty much in tune. 

“That concert was the most wonderful 
experience I had ever had,” said the 
violinist. “I found that my dream had 
literally come true, even for one brief 
hour, for I had never heard the music of 
Mozart or Haydn sound so beautiful. I 
asked the owner if he would part with 
the instrument, but he said it was not 
for sale. Nevertheless, I could not forget 
that beautiful old harpsichord, with its 
lovely old ivories and its artistic inlaid 
case. So I told my London agent to keep 
his eye on it, without having much hope 
that I should ever possess it. 

“But one day last fall, after I had 
been a short while in this country, I re- 
ceived a cable. saying that the castle was 
being dismantled and that the harpsi- 


New York Recital to Be Given 
to Commemorate Composer's 
170th Birthday—Two-Hun- 
dred-Year-Old —_ Harpsichord 
the Fulfillment of a Dream 


chord could be had at a reasonable fig- 
ure. I immediately wired him to buy it, 
and it was not long before it reached 
America. Although it was in very good 
condition, I have had it completely over- 
hauled, with new strings and new sound- 
ing-board, and it is now like it was near- 
ly two hundred years ago when it was 
made.” 

The last coincident which fate seems 
to have arranged lies in the date of his 
New York recital. Late in September 
when his manager, Antonia Sawyer, in- 
quired what dates were to be had in Car- 
negie Hall, she was told that there was 
one in October and one on Jan. 27. 
Knowing that his harpsichord would not 
be ready for the earlier date, Mr. Ko- 
litsch chose the latter, unmindful of the 
fact that this date is being kept in 
Europe in memory of Mozart’s 170th 
birthday! Thus has fate contrived a 
setting which any musician might well 
envy! 

Of course, Mr. Kolitsch has included a 
major Mozart composition on his pro- 
gram, the lovely Concerto in D, which 
he will play to the accompaniment of the 
harpsichord, played by Malvine Gardner, 
his accompanist. Opening his program 
with Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” Sonata to 
piano accompaniment, the violinist will 
play next Bach’s Adagio and Fugue for 
Violin Alone, so that his hearers will 
have an opportunity to adjust them- 
selves to the novelty of hearing Mozart’s 
music as it sounded when it was first 
written. The last group, and one which 
Mr. Kolitsch believes will be popular on 
his forthcoming tour, will be devoted to 
Czech composers, Fibich, Suk and 
Dvorak. HAL CRAIN. 





NEW ORCHESTRA APPEARS 





Denver Musicians Combine in Organiza- 
tion on Cooperative Basis 


DENVER, Jan. 17.—The first of five 
matinée symphony concerts by a new 
orchestra of fifty resident professional 
musicians was given in the Broadway 
Theater on Jan. 9 under the conductor- 
ship of Rafaelo Cavallo, who has been 
identified with similar movements in 
times past. The principal item on the 
program was Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony. Litolff’s “Robespierre” Over- 
ture and the Andante Cantabile from 
Tchaikovsky’s String Quartet, Op. 11, 
were other numbers. 

The orchestra’s playing was admirable 
and surprisingly finished for an initial 
concert, giving promise of notable 
achievement when the players shall have 
attained the smoothness of ensemble 
which only time can bring about. The 
organization rests on a cooperative basis. 

Vivienne Perrin-Stephens, soprano, 
was the soloist, singing Massenet’s “Tl 
est doux” with marked success. 

J. C. WILcox. 


Bill Introduced to Make Shrine of 
National Song’s Birthplace 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Representative 
Linthicum of Maryland has introduced 
in the House of Representatives a bill 
to set apart Fort McHenry, in Baltimore 
Harbor, where Francis Scott Key wrote 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” as a na- 
tional memorial shrine. The bill, which 
carries an ample appropriation for the 
purpose, was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 





San Antonio Club Extends Time for 
Entries in Pageant Contest 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX, Jan. 10.—Clara 
Duggan Madison, chairman, announces 
an extension of time to May 15 for the 
Music Pageant Competition sponsored 
by the Tuesday Musical Club. A prize of 
$500 is offered in a national contest for 
the best pageant depicting the develop- 
ment of music from prehistoric days to 
the present time. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA ts 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Famous Master of Bel-Canto 


and his assistants WILL TEACH YEARLY 


OCTOBER «MAY 
NEW YORK 


at His Studios, 309 West 85th Street 
AND FROM 


MAY until OCTOBER 


AT THE 


MASTER SCHOOL of MUSICAL ARTS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES 
LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF, General Director 
ALICE SECKELS, Manager 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 








Photo by Kesslere 





Mr. SAMOILOFF 


A letter from Mme. Claire Dux, the world-famous 
Writes of 


lyric soprano, to Lazar Samoiloff 


~ 
“To my dear Maestro: h 4 Id > > 
“In my experience here and abroad | have never found any r re | wut Tang 


teacher who has been able to analyze little troubles so quickly 


and work in such a direct and prompt manner to correct them. Baldwin Piano Company 309 West 85th Street 
I had heard of Mr. Samoiloff through such artists as Mme. ; “te hs # val 

. , 58 West goth Street, New York City, 
Raisa and now I know from personal experience that all that wy ; 7 : 

‘ ° eee ° ° ° . TT, - , , ate hed 

has been, said about his ability is true. [ am working with him New York City. January 5, 1925. 
every day. Dear Sirs: 

After mistakes and groping, finally on the right road. It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to express my opinion of 


Thanks, heartiest thanks to my honoured master. 


“Cordiall the Baldwin Piano. I have used the piano consistently in my studio for 
ordlally, 


tye . teaching. Its tone is always beautiful and holds its tune for a long period 
Claire Dux. nie pal . ras ; 
of time. The Baldwin is the ideal accompanying piano. 
With my best wishes for your continued success I beg to remain, 
Most sincerely, 
A letter from Mme. Julia Claussen, world-famous 
contralto, to Lazar Samoiloff fo 


“My dear Maestro: 

“Your singing method is wonderful, and you have shown 
that singing should be an outburst of happiness—a rare sound 
method that eliminates the ‘efforts’ so often obstructive to a 
singer. ~~, 

a ; : ' : a « e 

[ consider that day one of the happiest days of my life 4 Tit. 1 0 Dit ait 
when I came to your studio to study under your guidance. 4 a 
“T am ever so grateful to you. , 
te iavels ; CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 

SINCE SHY yours, LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 

Julia Claussen.” 











LIST of ARTISTS who have been and are studying with LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
CLAIRE DUX, JULIA CLAUSSEN, GABRIELLE BESANZONI, BIANCA SAROYA, ROSA 


RAISA, CURT TAUCHER, CONSUELO ESCOBAR, MARIE LOUISE ESCOBAR, ISA 
KREMER, GLADYS AXMAN, ANGELO MINGHETTI and many others. 


MR. SAMOILOFF’S TEACHING TIME 1S COMPLETELY FILLED UNTIL MAY. 
RESERVATIONS FOR TIME IN CALIFORNIA SHOULD BE MADE NOW. 
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Mid-Season Finds New York Concerts Normal in Number 
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Twenty-five Recitals and Con- 
certs Given in Past Week— 
Evening Events Still Predom- 
inate—Several Piano Débuts 
Add to Interest of Period— 
Few Violinists Heard 


7}HE unaccustomed slump 
in the number of re- 
citals given in New 
York’s concert rooms, 
which caused one to 
wonder what was hap- 
pening during the post-holiday weeks, 
has passed, and, although there have 
been fewer afternoon recitals, the to- 
tal number is once more about nor- 
mal, with vocalists predominating. 
Pianists came next in number, with 
ensemble organizations a close third. 
Only two violinists were heard and 
one ’cellist, these making up a total 
of twenty-five events for the week. 














Josef Lhevinne Reappears 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, was heard for 
the last time this season In recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
12 before an unusually large audience. 
Mr. Lhevinne began with Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 81a, “Les Adieux, l’Absence 
et le Retour,” following this with Liszt’s 
fearful transcription of Schubert’s “Auf 
dem Wasser zu Singen” and Tausig’s 
transcription of Schubert’s ‘Marche 
Militaire.” The second group was of 
Chopin and the third contained two new 
pieces, an “Albumblatt” by Joseph 
Marx, and “Singende Fontane” by Wal- 
ter Nieman. The final group was 
Liszt’s “Ricordanza” and “La Campa- 
nella” by Liszt-Busoni without any 
acknowledgment of Paganini’s author- 
ship of the theme. an 

Mr. Lhevinne did his best playing in 
the Beethoven Sonata. In this his tone 
was very lovely in spite of an instru- 
ment not perfectly in tune. Of the two 
following transcriptions, the second was 
the better. The Chopin group won much 
applause and two encores were given, 
the D Flat Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, and 
the “Butterfly” Etude. 

The new pieces in the third group 
were not of thrilling interest, Mr. 
Marx’ “Albumblatt,” except for some 
parallel fifths and a few “modern” dis- 
sonances, might have been composed by 
Rubinstein in an off moment. Mr. Nie- 
man’s “Singing Fountains” was of the 
type of piece that composers have de- 
livered themselves of from the days of 
“The Battle of Prague” down to ‘Re- 
fléts dans l’Eau.” Needless to say, 
Mr. Lhevinne did all that could be done 
with them. Liszt’s “Ricordanza,”’ which 
has not been heard for some time, was 
a pleasant relief, and the (Paganini) - 
Liszt-Busoni “Campanella,” for all its 
tawdriness, was effective. o. A. Bi. 


The Beethoven Association 


The third concert of the Beethoven 
Association in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 12 enlisted an array of 
famous artists, as is the custom of this 
organization. They were on this occa- 
sion Albert Spalding and Edwin Bach- 
mann, violinists; Ernest Hutcheson, 
Karl Riedel and Andre Benoist, pian- 
ists; George Meader, tenor: Hugo 
Kortschak, ’cellist, and Nicholas Molda- 
van and Emmeran Stoeber, viola play- 
ers. (Messrs. Spalding and Bachmann, 
with Mr. Benoist at the piano, opened 
the evening’s happenings with a gener- 
lly good performance of Handel’s So- 
nata in G Minor, Op. 2, No. 8. There 

ere times when the intonation was a 

vague, but there were many more 
‘mes when pure beauty of tone and per- 
‘ection of technic raised their reading 
an uncommon level. In fact, this 
ime faulty intonation was the only 
ot on the evening’s performances, and 
good deal of it was doubtless owing to 
ne weather, although the elements 
ould not have quite so much effect on 

e human voice. Mr. Meader followed 

th Mozart’s “Panis Omnipotentia,” 
hich he sang with consummate artistry 

d mastery of style. Messrs. Spalding 

d Hutcheson gave a good account of 

emselves: in the sonata by Beethoven 

it_ made Kreutzer’s name notorious. 

r. Meader in five Hugo Wolf songs, 


OR ee cae og emcees mmm | 


and Mozart’s Quintet in C for two vio- 
lins, two violas and ’cello, brought a 
varied, although not constantly interest- 
ing list to a close. Karl Riedel and 
Andre Benoist were admirable accom 
panists. W. S. 


Marcel Salzinger, Baritone 


There are singers of no mean attain- 
ment in concert and opera who all their 
lives have sighed over their inability to 
master the head-voice pianissimo. Oc- 
casionally one comes along who succeeds 
even a little too well with these floating 
soft tones, in that he is likely to invite 
monotony by their over-use. The recital 
which Marcel Salzinger, a gifted Rou- 
manian artist who has achieved success 
in opera in Central Europe, gave in 
Town Hall the evening of Jan. 13 was 
an exemplification of facile use of the 
half-voice and of a vocal decrescendo 
tapering down to the vanishing point. 
Tones in which the full volume and 
weight of the organ were used were the 
exception rather than the rule. Soft 
phrases of an attractive and appealing 
quality were frequent, and gave to the 
baritone’s singing a distinctively tender 
and reposeful character. 

Mr. Salzinger was asisted by Sonia 
Winfield, soprano, and Walter Kiese- 
wetter, accompanist. His program em- 
braced opera airs from “Favorita” and 
“Le Roi de Lahore,” in Italian and 
French; songs in German by Schumann 
and Loewe, Flégier’s “Le Cor,” an En- 
glish group comprising four songs by 
Frank H. Grey and Deems Taylor’s 
“Witch Woman,” and a Russian group 
by Rachmaninoff, Gliere, Tchaikovsky 
and Napravnik, sung in German. There 
were also duets from “Don Giovanni” 
and “The Magic Flute,” sung with Miss 
Winfield. All were achieved with smooth 
tone, artistic treatment of phrases, in- 
telligence and taste in interpretation, 
and a reassuring sense of poise rather 
than with any very striking emotional 
utterance or brilliance of voice. 

Miss Winfield’s singing of a group of 
songs by Pergolesi, Mozart, Leroux and 
La Forge was that of a talented stu- 
dent. It was evident that she had 
many friends in the audience, and she 
was recalled for two encore numbers of 
a semi-popular type. Along with al- 
together hearty applause, she was the 
recipient of a profusion of flowers. 
Mr. Keisewetter’s accompaniments were 
praiseworthy, O. T. 


Mme. Leschetizky in Début 


Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, pianist 
and widow of the great pedagogue of 
Vienna, gave a_ postponed recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening with 
a program that, strangely enough, did 
not contain Theodore’s “Two Larks.” 
She played a 'Bach “Sicilienne,” the 
Vivaldi-Bach Concerto for Organ tran- 
scribed for the piano, the Liszt Sonata, 
a Debussy group, and, for a novelty, 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata. Mme. 
Leschetizky aroused mixed emotions in 
the listener. She alternated between 
virtuosity of the most astonishing kind 
and playing of almost childish simplicity 
and colorlessness. The former asset 
was most in evidence in the two so- 
natas, and the latter in the remainder 
of the program, although “Jardins sous 
la pluie” was certainly exquisitely 
worked out. The first Bach number 
found her at her best and it was de- 
livered with nicety of phrase and sing- 
ing fingers. The organ concerto gave 
her a great opportunity for revealing 
an unheard of power. The Liszt Sonata 
was uneven and marred by several lapses 
of memory, but the first movement of 
the Chopin Op. 35 was very well done. 
It had the real romantic spirit and an 
excellent sense of structure. The audi- 
ence went into raptures and insisted on 
many encores. Ww. S. 


Arno Segall’s Début 


Arno Segall, violinist, made his 
American début in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 14, with Samuel 
Chotzinoff at the piano. Mr. Segall 
began his program with Handel’s Sonata 
in D, following this with the Glazou- 
noff A Minor Concerto and a group of 
short pieces by Pugnani, Martini and 


Kreisler, and ended with Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen. 
The rapid passages in the Handel 


were well articulated, but even some 
good playing expended upon the Glazou- 
noff work could not make it of: high 
interest. Kreisler’s arrangement of a 
Minuetto by Pugnani was delivered in 


excellent classical style, and an Alle- 
mande by an anonymous composer, dated 
1600, and arranged by Harold Craxton, 
the well-known English accompanist, 
met such favor with the audience that 
a repetition was demanded. Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois” was a trifle un- 
clear. 

Viewed as a whole, Mr. Segall’s play- 
ing displayed excellent technic and a 
particularly deft left hand. His bowing 
was sure, but he had a distressing ten- 
dency to play the tops of his phrases 
a trifle below pitch, and his tone, es 
pecially in the upper reaches of the 
scale, was papery. One must, however, 
make due allowances for a début, and it 
is probable that at later appearances he 
will be heard to greater advantage, es- 
pecially in a more interesting program. 

oe Mc Bes 


Levitzki Acclaimed 


The program whick Mischa Levitzki 
played at his piano recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 13 was altogether 
conservative. His entire list seemed 
to be in a neat little gilt-edged 
frame. One might have been listening 
to a pupil of the old Neapolitan schoo! 
in the laconic interpretation of a brief 
sonata in A by the “serious Searlatti.”’ 
Beethoven’s “For Elise” and the “Wald- 
stein” Sonata likewise had a _ succinct 
flavor, though there was more imagina- 
tion and refreshing fluency in the latter. 
Four of Schumann’s Fantasies were 
given with the hvpersensitive whimsi- 
cality of a poet. In Mendelssohn’s An- 
dante and Rondo Capriccioso he still 
clung to what was left of classic bal- 
ance, and the real break did not come 
until the impressionistic “Jeux d’Eau” 
of Ravel, Debussy’s “La Fille aux 
Cheveux de Lin” and the sententious 
“Gollywogg’s Cake Walk.” From this 
point on the program became one of 
popular appeal, with the Albeniz Tango, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prélude in G Minor and 
the Staccato Etude of Rubinstein. Mr. 
Levitzki’s Gavotte in old style was a 
pleasant little “da capo” which achieved 
a mood of its own without adding any- 
thing new to the musical vocabulary. 


In all of these shorter pieces the fas- 
tidious reserve of Mr. Levitzki fought 
with a primitive desire to cut loose and 
tear up the keyboard. This he did in 
the Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 11, 
which drew the audience around the 
stage for a generous number of encores, 
including Liszt’s “Campanella” Etude, 
Chopin’s C Sharp Minor Scherzo and 


Schubert’s “Marche Militaire.” 


Sinsheimer Quartet 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the first 
concert of its sixth season on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 14 in the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium, playing before a discriminating 
audience that filled the hall. The mem- 
bers of this organization, Bernard Sin- 
sheimer, George Serulnic, Karl Kraeuter 
and Percy Such, are obviously musicians 
whose purpose is sincere, and this sin- 
cerity stirred those who listened to em- 
phatic expressions of approval. 

The program ranged from Mozart’s 
Quartet in G to Schumann’s Quintet, 
with Mrs. Alexander Bloch at the piano. 
Between these opening and closing num- 
bers there were Gliere’s Theme and 
Variations, and two numbers by Glazou- 
noff, “In modo antico” and an Orientale. 
In the presentation of these works, the 
players showed the necessary unity of 
mind and a spirit of each for all. They 
were careful, too, to distinguish between 
the child-like brightness of Mozart, the 
colorful characteristics of the Russian 
music and the romanticism of Schu- 
mann. In the Quintet, Mrs. Bloch was 
thoroughly in accord with her asso- 
ciates. D. B. 


Suzanne Clough Introduced 


To the recital which she gave in 
Aeolian Hall the evening of Jan. 14 
Suzanne Clough, mezzo-soprano, brought 
the merits of an admirable voice, free 
of bad practices in its production, and 
used with intelligence and good taste. 
With Bruno Seidler Winkler at the 
piano, she sang Gluck’s “Che faro senza 
Euridice,” Mozart’s ‘“Alleluja,” Schu- 
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TIME OF CONCERT 
EASTERN 10:00 


CENTRAL 9:00 
ROCKY MT. 8:00 
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KSD 


(Wave Length 549.1 Meters) 





MONDAY EVENING 





JAN. 26 


WHEN 























HIS announcement is directed not only to the millions of “listeners in” who 
| nightly enjoy the fine musical programs broadcasted by KSD, but to local managers, 
| officials of music clubs, civic music leagues, colleges, schools and the hundreds 
of other organizations who annually promote concert series in their respective com- 
munities. Mr. Macmillen will play a full violin recital program. THIS WILL BE 
THE FIRST TIME IN HISTORY THAT A VIOLIN VIRTUOSO OF SUCH INTERNA- 
TIONAL FAME HAS CONSENTED TO DO THIS and the “listener in” should be able 
to get a fair estimate of this great artist’s attainments. The program as arranged gives 
adequate opportunity for appreciation of Mr. Macmillen’s marvelous technic—the 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” for example—as well as his mellow and luscious tone and 
beautiful artistry, as displayed in the wonderful “Ave Maria.” If you have the good 
fortune to hear Mr. Macmillen on Monday evening, January 26, won’t you write us 
your impressions addressing St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 




















—PROGRAM— 


el ee 

(b) Prelude and Allegro........ Pugnani-Kreisler 
2—‘‘Symphonie Espagnole” (Andante and Rondo) 

Lalo 

ee gt a Macmillen 

Ce EE Yb ob wade leds co cupeeeseee Zarzycki 


(c) Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
Saint-Saens 
4—(a) Ave Maria ..............Schubert-Wilhelmj 
De ee a, geek as t's oa atts Wieniawski 
5—Andante and Finale from the Concerto 
Mendelssohn 
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A 
Master 


Interpreter 


Olin Downes in N. Y. Times 


January 11, 1925 


The interpretation which 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 
gives the Liszt B minor Son- 
ata is one of the great in- 
lerpretations of this composi- 
tion that have been given in 
this country in recent sea- 


sons. The sonata is one for 


masters, not for students, to 
play. It requires not only an 
exceptional technical back- 
ground, not only musician- 
ship of the highest order, but 


creative imagination. 


Mr. Hutcheson gives the son- 
ata an unusual measure of 
The 


musical thought is continu- 


coherence and outline. 


ous, while on the other hand 
there are imposing contrasts. 
This interpretation, in which 
clear, powerful thinking and 
sincere emotion were so hap- 
pily combined, was one of 


the features of the program. 


~) 


Management 
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mann’s “Frauenliebe” cycle, a varied 
Brahms group, and contemporaneous 
songs by Carpenter, Kramer, Deems 
Taylor and Rachmaninoff. 

Miss Clough was at her best in the 
Brahms group, which emphasized her 
ability to go below the surface of the 
music she sang. If any particular song 
is to be singled out for comment it 
probably should be “Von Ewiger Liebe,” 
for which her voice had just the right 
weight, and character. Her treatment of 
the Schumann cycle was also commenda- 
ble, though somewhat lacking in variety 
and emotional warmth. Hers was a 
type of singing better in the sustained 
line of Schumann’s “Ich Grolle Nicht,” 
given as an extra, than in the rapid 
utterance of Mozart’s “Alleluja,” which 
lacked the surety and tonal quality of 
the more tranquil numbers. Her treat- 
ment of both English and German 
words was praiseworthy, but her pro- 
nunciation of the name “Euridice,” in 
the Gluck air, as if it ended with an 
“o,” prompted some mental interroga- 
tion points. V. W. 


Nevada van der Veer, Contralto 


Gifted contraltos have not been nu- 
merous in New York’s recital halls this 
season, and the program which Nevada 
van der Veer contrived for her concert 
appearance in Town Hall, Jan. 14, ws 
one to exert a special appeal to song 
lovers partial to this type of voice. It 
Was a program as well sung as it was 
wel: chosen, and one which gave keen 
pleasure to a large audience evidently 
well acquainted with the singer and her 
art. Mme. van der Veer has built up 
a personal following by her appearances 
over a number of years, and the recep- 
tion accorded her was a tribute to the 
continued high quality of her singing. 

There was a gratifying restraint, as 
well as a smooth, rich tone in the songs 
in German by Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss with which she began her list. 
The voice also met adequately the de- 
mands of Schubert’s “The Omnipotence” 
(in English), though competing here 
with an organ part perhaps heavier 
than was intended. Nice points of 
phrasing and details of style bespeaking 
both taste and musicianship character- 
ized subsequent groups in French and 
English, one of the latter being devoted 
to songs by Russian c »mposers—Bala- 
kireff, Glicre, Samirnsky and Rach- 
maninoff. The printed program bore 
the “first time’ legend in connection 
with Saminsky’s “Song of Songs,” a 
work characteristic of the composer and 
couched in terms to give it a Solomo- 
nian atmosphere. 

Among numbers of the concluding 
group were two by Lily Strickland from 
“Songs of India”’—“‘At Eve I Heard a 
Flute” and “Mv Lover is a Fisherman,” 
the latter of which was so well liked that 
a repetition of it was given. An occa- 


sional lapse from pitch was a minor de- 
. fect in some of the numbers, this being 
most noticeable in a final extra, “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from “Sam- 


son and Dalila,” otherwise very beau- 
tifully sung. 

Charles Albert Baker provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. Arthur Gibson 
was the assisting organist in the Schu- 
bert number. ©. F. 


Laurence Schauffler, Pianist 


Laurence Schauffler, pianist, made an 
auspicious début in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 15. Although slightly 
academic in his approach to his pieces, 
Mr. Schauffler’s playing was distin- 
guished by a quite beautiful singing 
tone and a very refreshing sense of 
phrase exemplified in delicate rubatos 
and a nice approach to his climaxes. 
His Brahms, two rhapsodies and an In- 
termezzo, was the most interesting thing 
on the program. The Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 78, was well given, but there 
was nothing of startling merit in its 
performance. A group of Chopin, in- 
cluding a Scherzo, a Mazurka, a Noc- 
turne and a Polonaise, won much favor 
with the audience which brought the 
artist out for many bows after the 
group. The high light of the final group 
was Scriabine’s C Sharp Minor Etude, 
though Liszt’s ‘“‘Sposalizio” and two De- 
bussy numbers, the “Poissons d’Or,” and 
a “Danse,” were well played. ae 


Nadia Boulanger’s Recital 


Organ playing of charm, variety and 
solid musical substance rewarded those 
who assembled in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium Jan. 15 to be present at what 
was announced as the only New York 
recital of Nadia Boulanger, the noted 
French woman who made her American 
début with the New York Symphony 
the preceding Sunday. The audience 
was one of capacity proportions, with 
even a fringe of standees. 

The heart of the program was found 
in Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
(the so-called “Wedge” fugue), the 
Choral Prelude on “O Man Bemoan Thy 
Grievous Sin,” and Liszt’s Prelude and 
Fugue on B-A-C-H. The list began 
with César Franck’s last composition, 
the Choral in A Minor, and ended with 
the Finale from Vierne’s First Sym- 
phony. Contrasting lighter numbers by 
Scarlatti, Couperin, Ravel and _ Lili 
Boutanger, sister of the organist, were 
placed between the larger works. An 
interesting approximation of the sym- 
phonic ensemble was achieved in a tran- 
scription by M. Besley of the Berceuse 
and Finale from Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau 
de Feu.” The Berceuse retained all its 
now familiar loveliness and the various 
solo voices seemed even to gain in color. 


Lack of percussive effects, however, 
weakened the Finale. 

Mme. Boulanger’s playing, through- 
out, was that of an organist of dis- 
tinguished attainments and _ bedrock 
musicianship. G. F. 


Catharine Newsome-Jewell Sings 


An exceptional program of unhack- 
neyed songs and an impressive figure in 
white greeted the audience’ which 
gathered in Town Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 15 to hear Catharine Newsome- 


Jewell, soprano. Three impressionistic 
songs of Wolf-Ferrari and two of Pietro 
Cimara and Castelnuovo-Tedesco com- 
prised a modern Italian group, in which 
Mme. Newsome-Jewell brought out the 
vagueness of melodic line. In a thin and 
delicate voice she gave a French group 
which included Grovlez, Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns, Chabrier and Georges. 
Michael Baxte’s “Fairyland,” dedicated 
to Rabindranath Tagore, and _ three 
other little poems, heard for the first 
time here, were colorful lyrics, frag- 
mentary but not without charm. The 
English songs wére the least interest- 
ing, with the exception of Katherine 
Ruth Heyman’s “Amina’s Song” and a 
light ballad entitled “When I ‘Was One- 
and-Twenty,” written by Rex Tillson, 
whose accompaniment was highly sym- 
pathetic for Mme. Newsome-Jewell. 
H. M. M. 


Emilio de Gogorza 


Singing for the benefit of the New 
York Auxiliary of the American McAll 
Association, Emilio de Gogorza gave 
another of his stylistic recitals in Town 
Hall the afternoon of Jan. 16. The pro- 
gram, as a program, was perhaps not 
as rewarding musically as some others 
the distinguished baritone has presented, 
but it served to emphasize anew his 
ability to envisage the most widely vary- 
ing moods, his mastery of diction in a 
half dozen languages, and his highly 
developed technical gifts, linked always 
with elegance and finesse of vocal de- 
livery. 

Beginning with three of the Basque 
airs he has made peculiarly his own, he 
progressed through the noble “Air of 
Thoas” from Gluck’s “Iphigénie en 
Tauride”’—equally nobly sung—to Rus- 
sian, American, English, French and 
Spanish songs—the American and En- 
glish being given a place midway in 
the program instead of at the end. 
In one of two Debussy numbers— 
“Chevaux de Bois’—the baritone tripped 
on his words and a fresh start was 
necessary. The contretemps was met so 
easily and gracefully that it created 
scarcely a ripple. There were a num- 
ber of extras, including “La Paloma,” 
sung as only de Gogorza has sung it. 

With the passing of years the bari- 
tone has become increasingly tempera- 
mental, and his excess of intensity at 
this recital sometimes militated against 
the best vocal effect. The voice is one 
essentially warm and _ responsive to 


emotional inflections when used with 
restraint; and the tenderness of his 


legato singing on this occasion 
was much more moving than the 
whipped-up agitation of more excited 
moments, when vocal quality was to a 
degree sacrificed for the sake of strong 
emphasis and emotional abandon. 
Helen Winslow was again an accom- 
panist altogether en rapport with the 
singer. ©. F, 
Adalbert Ostendorf, Pianist 


Adalbert Ostendorf, pianist, was 
heard in recital in Aeolian Hall on the. 
afternoon of Jan. 16. Mr. Ostendorf 
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Mason in the Examiner. 





NEW YORK—The players have fine tone and color, their balance is excellent, and their sense of design 
and grasp of musical content is exceptional.—Deems Taylor in The World. 

CHICAGO—An admirable Quartet of distinctly different character from the others with which we are 
familiar.—Karleton Hackett in the Evening Post. ; 

SAN FRANCISCO—Last night’s concert proves them an organization of the first rank.—Redfern 
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, ‘ ; : no fu 
The revival of Verdi's ‘Falstaff a . 
| night in the Metropolitan Opera 1: Ren “ 
; was the occasion ef an incident simmm °°". 

r rs € 
occasioned considerable excitemen Sie he 
| was quite without precedent in ils y . 
, ar 
: nals of the organization. The evé aby mis 
\also produced ‘the most, brillian ‘ 
rr 7 , ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ 7 ry Rave . , 5 tren if epea' 
| Deems Taylor, The World, Jan. 3. Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 3. Frank Warren, Evening World, formance that has been giv 
: . 3 opera house this season. 
The surprise of the evening, one of the Honors went to Lawrence’ Tibbett, Jan. Oe The Falstaff was Antonio Scotti, ¥ 
The sur} ; é Spe 
| biggest surprises that a Metropolitan whose Ford was a masterly bit of oper art requires nbd description or '#" rs | 
i audience has received in some time, was atic. virtuosity. Mr. Tibbett, the young Know ye one Ford in this place? ‘Tis today. The Ford was the young A™ "US 
; the Ford of Lawrence Tibbett. Phis Californian who joined the company last Master Lawrence Tibbett, a Californian an Law i , ast sess ne 
. j young American baritone, who had been season, received such an ovation as has Mas ai — ‘ an, can wrence Tibbett, who la . 
: lurking about the Metropolitan last = wh j be is vee aie an Amerioen édtnai by my faith, and in his second year at ye became a member of the MetroP 
son in minor roles like Valentine an wOoUGE on woe ie , da 7 . ee my... 7 ; le 
‘J ; Silvio, suddenly came into his own last in the Opera House At the close of the opera house Yet this lad stopped the Opera Company. and who hes 5 
: night with a performance of amazing first scene in Act Two the — é ay ee show. Spectators were dumbfounded at vanced very rapidly as a singé! p 
: AC “ic ess tre ‘ atic re- us t sias? f the house hel¢ pean - . p » end of 
vocal rik hness, vitality and dramatic re spontaneo is en hus asm o; i pees ae the sudden Beéarets Mr. Tilsbett. dlaplayed dramatic interpreter. At th ‘ 
j sourcefulness up the performance for lo mimutes——MY. second act comes the, scene Det® 
His voice ere this has been recognized Tibbett would not take a curtain. call and, following the first scene of Act 2, Ford r rs a ‘er 
as a beautiful one, but I doubt whether alone until, the lights having been dimin- rh eee genera ord and Falstaff,: in which Fore 
: any of his listeners had suspected that he ished and the act about to go on, he was ; ilgees, Poste ; comes convinced that his spouse 
| ; could sustain the exactions of a role like forced to come forward to curb the ap- not permit the yellow curtains to part tually plotting infidelity, and, alone . 
Ford His acting was even more of a plause. Jt was, in its way, @ joyous riot, a ‘ ; ane 4 on re | 
a. ps : intil the young baritone had appeared ie of ) 
revelation. He handled the difficult inter- The performance which he gave was itil : = . PP ahah the stage, intones his monolog' SS 
view with Falstaff in the second scene of amazing from one who until now has alone \ ten-minute demonstration at- | piciom and jealousy, ‘‘E sogno p 
‘i Act II with a skill equal to Scotti’s, and mows Say 6 oe os He has tended by yelling, whistling and cheering . ae 
‘ his delivery of the monologue that fol- become in a single performance a_ singe) ; Se 
lowed was one of the dramatic high spots of extraordinary parts—for his is the best Scotti may have been the Fat Knight, but 7 
of the evening. The audience greeted him wang  perwene “wwe poe oe it was also a fat night for 'Tibbett. Viab it 
with thunderous enthusiasm at the close opera house and an actor of subtle 
of the act. talent. _* om» 
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is scene Mr. Tibbett delivered with 
ality of vocalism and _ interpreta- 
which constituted one of the high- 
points, and one of the strongest in- 
ual performances of the evening. 
e curtain fell the house burst into 
Dnged applause. In response’ to: the 
ause, Which kept up and increased 
lume for many minutes, various of 
principals appeared. Then Mr. Tib- 
and Mr. Scotti appeared together 
received ovations. 


udience Demands Tibbett Alone. 


last it was evident that the audi- 
wished Mr. Tibbett and none other 
Its attentions. But this singer did 
come before the curtain alone. 

& commotion in the theatre in- 
sed. Some began to stamp, whistle 
cateall. Cries of “‘Tibbett’’ came 
various parts of the house. There 
no response. .For awhile no one 
ared before the curtain; the lights 
p lowered and Mr. Serafin, the con- 
or, raised his baton for the next 
e to begin. 

found it impossible to proceed. 
demonium grew. Even the elect in 
boxes began to take more than a 
te interest in the proceedings. The 
ence, justly or unjustly, had gained 
*’mpression that Mr. Tibbett was not 
Pred to come before them and re- 
fe their apprecfation and had de- 
uned that the performance should 
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hess. He sent, one of the orchestra 
fers back stage to request that Mr. 
bett be allowed to appear. The cur- 
he evel S parted, the young singer stepped 
liant 9 the front of the stage, bowed low 
: repeatedly to the excited assembly, 
- performance proceeded. An 
erican audience had decided that one 
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W. J. Henderson, New York Sun, 


Jan. 3, 1925. 


Lawrence Tibbett makes a manly figure 


of Ford and sings the music very well 


indeed, The part is easily spoiled by 
sentimentalizing or, on the other hand, by 
too boisterous farce. Mr. Tibbett moved 


skillfully along the middle line 

Mr. Tibbett’s performance won him an 
unprecedented ovation at the conclusion 
of the first scene of the second act Both 
principals received half a dozen curtain 
calls after their duet in the Garter Inn. 
but it was Mr. Tibbett, one of the two 
stars of the garter, who stepped alone be- 
fore the curtain to 
applause from an 
who had called loudly and insistently for 
all of fifteen minutes in a darkened house 


receive thunderous 


enthusiastic audience 


for the young American from California. 
Los Angeles papers please copy. In short 
the audience's fifteen minute recess was a 
graceful tribute to a young singer upon 
whom the public’s approval has increas 
ingly centered in the last year 


Lawrence Gilman, Herald-Trib- 


une, Jan. 3. 


But though Mr. Scotti was the dominant 


figure in the cast, it must be recorded 


that it was a young and relatively ob 


scure American singer who walked away 
with the chief honors last night. Indeed, 
he succeeded in stopping the show. This 


unheard of deed was accomplished by M)! 
Lawrence Tibbett, the 
baritone who 
ranks last season He was the Ford of 


youthful Californi: 
joined the Metropolitan 
last night’s cast, and his magnetic and 
authoritative performance in the Tun 
scene of the second act took the audience 
After the curtain had 
they kept up a tor 


completely captive 
fallen on the 
applause, 


scene 


nado of shouts, whistles and 


catealls, paying no attention whatsoeve! 
to the fact that Mr 


mpatient to get on 


Serafin was politel 
with the next scene 


and that the modest. Mr. Tibbett quit 
evidently did not want to get between the 
limelight and Mr. Scotti and take a cur- 
tain call alone 

But his compatriots would not let hin 


off (for this was no claque-born riot, but 
enthusiasm ) And _ so, 
ilonée 


audience 


American 
finally, Mr. Tibbett showed himself 
before the 


onest 


vellow curtains, the 


split the roof and then the show pro- 
eeded 

Mr. Tibbett deserved his ovation He 
has made astonishing progress since 1] 
joined the company, and last night he 
gave a performance that was esistibl 


its fire and grace and skill 


Ernest Newman, New York Post, 


Jan. 3, 1925. 


The best individual piece of work of the 
evening was that of Mr. Lawrence Tibbett 
showed its 


as Ford; and the audience 


liking for it by refusing, after a_ scene 
that can rarely have been witnessed in a 
theatre before, to let the opera go on until 
the young singer had been allowed to take 
the curtain alone. 
Mr. Tibbett’s 
apin’s Boris, the subtlest piece of acting 


Metro- 


Ford was, after Chali- 
we have had this season at the 
politan ; the character moved throughout 


with the ease and naturalness of life 


* * * 


Leonard Liebling, 
New York Ameri- 
can, Jan. 3, 1925. 


A revelation was Law 


B< rad 






rence Tibbett, as 
He had given no previous 


Metro- 





indication at the 






politan of such talents as 





he revealed last night 


His costume, make-up and 






bearing were aristocratic 


His voice sounded mel- 


singing style 


finished His 


low. His 


was most 





histrionics were of the 
most approved school. He 


scored a striking success 






. .»* 







Pitts Sanborn, Tele- 


gram & Mail, Jan. 3. 





It was worked out with 






penetrating intelligence to 
the minutest detail; it 


was as notable for dis 





tinct, unforced, expressive 





diction, for artfully varied 
tone color, and for skill 


ful phrasing of the music 





as for its dramatic a‘ 
complishment, and it all 
hung together; in short 






an authentic and impre 


sive portrait of the irate 





Lancastrian burghet of 


Windsor 






Next Season Now Booking 
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NEW YORK, JANUARY 24, 1925 


A MUCH-NEEDED CURB 


T was the sore-tried Colonel Mapleson who once 
remarked that one of the functions of an op- 
eratic conductor is “to stand between the singers 
and the music.” By this he meant that someone 
had to protect the score from the mayhem which 
individual artists would inflict upon it if they had 
their own sweet way. No profit can come now from 
stirring up long-slumbering controversies as_ to 
whether Mapleson’s singers were better or worse 
than those of later days with respect to preserving 
both the letter and the spirit of the music sung. 
Sufficient unto every operatic evening is the evil 
thereof, and the one thing of serious concern today 
is whether our operatic conductors are permitting 
members of “star” casts to take too free a rein. 
There are always two directly opposite complaints 
about conductors. One is that they seem to regard 
opera performances as symphony concerts and in 
so doing overpower the singers, who (it is so often 
argued) are what the public pays to hear. The 
other is that they allow singers to run over them, 
with shipwreck to the ensemble. Probably there 
is some justice in the first complaint, but the latter 
is much the more serious of the two. Quite natu- 
rally, the singers greatly prefer eonductors who 
make a point of subduing the orchestra to the van- 
ishing point—or even stop it entirely—in order to 
permit a vocal phrase or individual note to be 
treated in a convenient or especially effective man- 
ner; and the more the conductor disjoints rhythms 
and adjusts changes in tempo to fit a singer’s own 
idiosyncrasies or weaknesses, the better conductor 
(i.e., accompanist) they believe him to be. The 
conductor who puts on the screws, so to speak, and 
places the individual secondary to the ensemble, is 
never popular with the artists. 
No doubt a conductor can go too far in attempt- 
ing to shape an artist’s conception or treatment of 











a role or a scene, but unless he uses a measure of 
authority to bring the various réles into agree- 
ment and establish a prevailing atmosphere and 
style, it is only to be expected that artists will 
go their own way to an extent injurious to the 
performance. This is not merely a question of dra- 
matic interpretation. It is one, also, of the very 
rudiments of refined singing. 

With no intent to single out for criticism any 
particular institutions, performances, artists or 
conductors, it can be said without hesitation that 
each season sees a further vulgarizing of some 
works—an increase of shouting and bellowing, or 
sobbing and bleating, of slapstick and cheaply spec- 
tacular appeals, with a corresponding loss of finesse 
—simply because every mother’s son or daughter in 
the cast is going the limit to gain some striking 
personal and individual success. 

This is more true of the older standard works 
than it is of novelties and revivals, and therein 
seems to lie an explanation. Rehearsals are few 
for operas like the “Barber of Seville” and “Aida.” 
With frequent changes in the casts it is quite pos- 
sible that conductors do not know just what to 
expect from individual singers. But unless they are 
ready to take the bit in their teeth to force even 
the most famous among celebrities to remember 
that the composer intended his music to be sung 
as written, they may as well expect the worst. This 
is not pessimism, nor yet a knock at the singing 
profession, but simply the inevitable opinion which 
experience forces upon an opera habitué. E. M. 





AMERICANIZING THE EISTEDDFOD 


VERY American community has reason to be 
interested in the plans on foot in California 
to hold a great international music festival, along 
contest lines, in Los Angeles in 1932, coincident 
with the Olympic games. The date is sufficiently 
far advanced to permit of the most thoroughgoing 
preparations. The opportunity for competition 
with famous choral organizations from other lands 
ought to prove a powerful incentive for American 
clubs and societies, and the impetus already given 
the movement by the Community Music and Drama 
Conference held recently in the Coast city would 
indicate that conditions are favorable for inter- 
esting probable participants at this time. 

The Eisteddfods held in various parts of the 
United States in past years have been quite large- 
ly restricted to former Welsh people who have 
sought, first of all, to retain a custom dear to 
their former home. An outstanding exception— 
though here also the Welsh predominated—was 
the International Eisteddfod held in San Francis- 
co in 1915. It is pointed out that the distinctive 
feature of the present movement is that an at- 
tempt is being made to adapt the Eisteddfod idea 
to American community life, especially in the 
smaller communities, and the proposed interna- 
tional contests in Los Angeles are regarded more 
as a spur to these community activities than as 
an end in themselves. 

The West, its proponents feel, is peculiarly the 
place for these activities to flourish. From the 
preamble of resolutions adopted at the recent Los 
Angeles conference, the following is quoted as in- 
dicating the feeling with which this project is be- 
ing approached. 

“If we are to have an ‘American Art,’ it must 
be of America, and not merely in it. The West is 
alive with the Romance, the Youth, the Hope, the 
Thrill and the Vigor that are the essence of Art. 
The Soul of the West—its History, its mighty 
Spaces, its Freedom, wait only to be released by 
the touch of the Poet on the Rock.” 

In affirming its belief in the growing impor- 
tance of the contest idea in America, the confer- 
ence took note of the New York Music Contests in 
1923 and 1924, and those held in other sections of 
the country among high school musical organiza- 
tions, college glee clubs, etc., “as indicating a 
future development along these lines which prom- 
ises to be of the greatest importance to the growth 
of music and art education and appreciation.” 
The Eisteddfod idea, it is contended, “will eventu- 
ally develop into a national, and even an interna- 
tional institution, and may even have a great in- 
fluence in promoting international good-will through 
the medium of the cultural arts.” 

We can only join the Californians in the devout 
hope that when the Olympic games are held in 
1932, an International Olympiad of Music and Art 
may be an outstanding feature of the festivities, 
“thus restoring’—as its proponents have well 
said—‘“the original idea of the Greek contests.” 








When Driving Supersedes Donizetti 


Irene Williams, having completed a successful tour 
with William Wade Hinshaw’s .opera company, with 
which she sang in Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale,” has 
lately found motoring a more engrossing recreation 
than ever. Even as vocal runs in the Donizetti score 
were her delight, as well as a source of much pleasure 
to her audiences, so does this soprano now take pleas- 
ure in runs of another kind—runs about the country 
that are possible when a prima donna-can drive a car 
with her skill. 

Janacek—Friends of Leos Janacek who know his in- 
terest in abstruse subjects were not surprised when 
the composer of “Jenufa” was made an honorary Doc- 
tor of Philosophy by the Masaryk University in Vienna. 

Bailly—In these days, when decorations conferred by 
royalties are fewer than was the case some years ago, 
there is particular significance in the fact that, by a 
decree of King Ferdinand of Rumania, the decoration 
of the Crown of Rumania, in the degree of Cavalier, 
has been bestowed on Louis Bailly. 

Paderewski—Ignace Jan Paderewski is one of those 
few musicians who commands attention from statesmen 
as well as from artists and the public in general. When 
he visited Rome recently to give a concert, he was met 
at the railway station by Prince Colonna, representing 
Premier Mussolini; Count San Martino, president of the 
Royal Academy, and Polish Minister Salafski. 

Gray-Lhevinne—When Estelle Gray-Lhevinne was 
engaged to play for a woman’s music club in Virginia, 
those responsible for her appearance made a feature in 
their announcements of the artist’s Cremona violin. 
And when a citizen was approached by a club member 
intrusted with the easy task of selling tickets, he said: 
“T don’t know a thing about music, but I reckon I!’! 
take two seats. I would like to see that two hundred 
year old kimona I’ve heard so much about.” 

Morena—tTraveling in America with Berta Morena, 
who is booked for appearances at the Metropolitan 
Opera in Wagnerian roles, is her friend, Countess von 
Schmieder, a god-daughter of the late King of Bavaria. 
Countess von Schmieder is a keen admirer of Mme. 
Morena. She was one of the first to realize the possi- 
bilities in the singer’s voice, and her remarkable gifts 
as a musician and actress, and assisted Mme. Morena in 
the development of these powers and in the prelim- 
inary work of coming before the public. 

Allen—Addressing students at Southport, England, 
recently, Sir Hugh Allen, director of the Royal College 
of Music in London, said they should be able to write 
down the notes of songs they sang as well as the 
words. “Anyone can be made to play a tune on the 
piano,” he said. “All they need to do is to put a cross 
on the note they want to hit, and hit it! That is what 
is done with a typewriter.” But that was not the way 
Sir Hugh advised the study of music. He recommended 
that students write down one tune every day—any tun 
they liked—or make one up. 

Boyle—It is not permitted to every artist to contra- 
dict a royal personage and “get away with it”; but 
George Boyle, pianist and composer, has this uniqu 
achievement to his credit. The occasion was a pro- 
gram given before the King and Queen of Spain |! 
Mr. Boyle in collaboration with Coquelin at a receptio! 
at the Spanish Embassy in London. After Mr. Boy' 
had played the “Campanella,” King Alfonso comp!'- 
mented him and referred to the music as one of his 
“favorite Chopin compositions.” “Oh, no! You! 
Majesty,” replied the pianist, “it is by Liszt.” An ex- 
pression of horror spread over the faces of the atten- 
dant dignitaries, but this was promptly dispelled whe! 
the King laughingly remarked: “Well, well. We liv: 
and learn.” 

Mayer—The number thirteen recently proved lucky 
for eight different attractions under the managemen' 
of Daniel Mayer. On a night bearing that calendar fig- 
ure Mischa Levitzki, pianist, played to a large audien ' 
in Carnegie Hall; the Denishawn Dancers, with Rut 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, danced before enthusiasts 
Las Vegas, N. M.; at Beaver Falls, Pa., music lovers 
turned out to witness a performance of the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” while Basil Kibalchich introduced a unique 
program of Russian music with his Symphonie Choir 
to the public of Chambersburg, Pa. Further south, | 
Savannah, Ga., Dusolina Giannini gave a concert wit 
success, and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison played in Oa 
Park, Ill. Denver heard at the same time Erna Rubin 
stein, violinist. Thirteen unlucky? Not for them. 
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Dress and Redress 


made by court order. 








cavil. 


E had an ominous feeling the other day when a well-known 
bass was legally enjoined from appearing in Washington on 
a certain date, although an arrangement was subsequently 

To be sure, there are performers that 

we should like to keep from our vicinity by some such means. 

In the case of Chaliapin, needless to say, there was no such 

Indeed, the injunction emanated from Chicago; and we asked our- 


selves in plain English, “Where is this enjoining going to end?” 


The musical unions, to be sure, have 
found it one of their favorite sports in 
ruthless New York. The conundrum 
about the black seed inside the red meat 
within the green rind of the watermelon 
was no more complicated than the posi- 
tion of some of Gotham’s orchestral 
players in recent years. 

Were they in the Federation, one or 
both of the unions, or in all three? Per- 
haps Einstein could enlighten them. His 
famous bent rays of light were nothing 
to the badly bent state of some of these 
chaps’ pocketbooks after all the dues 
were paid. 

* * * 

OW, if Musical Injunctions are to 

become the newest national sport, 
why not do away with the crying evils? 
Such, for instance, as these: 

Operatic costuming that suggests the 
looting of museums devoted to the relics 
of Pharoah, Captain Kidd, Maintenon 
and Sary Gamp? (All in one evening, 
we have sometimes had a _ panoramic 
view of Wells’ “Outline of History.’’) 

Some programs that seem to be select- 
ed with eyes shut from a grab bag? 
Perhaps the press agents choose them 
with an eye to contrast? 

American ballads devoted to the rain, 
birds in Spring, the wind and the dawn? 
(No use to shoot, composers; we wear 
a tin waistcoat!) 

* * a 


Joining the Enjoiners 


HEN, think of the vengeful prima 

donnas who might restrain their sis- 
ter-songstresses from duplicating their 
stage falls! “Performing rights” might 
indeed be stretched to include prone 
arias. Operas would become noticeably 
less rough-and-tumble entertainments. 

The local managers in the same town 
would rush to the court house to keep 
their rivals from bringing counter-at- 
tractions on the same evenings, perhaps. 
“Messiah” would land whole choruses 
in the detention pen, if exclusiveness 
ruled the field of chanting. 

As for New York conductors (not to 
mention those of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Rochester and Cleveland) —would they 
not have subpoenas served on each other 
to make sure that none would steal their 
particular thunder in the way of foreign 
novelties? 

Finally, teachers would 


the voice 





surely mete out solitary confinement to 
their dear friends who encroached on 
their “methods.” Carnegie Hall Stu- 
dios might become a silent, dreary 
waste. (On second thought, we are not 
so sanguine. Those who sub-let would 
Keep the Home Fires Burning.) 


* * * 
A Radio Soliloquy 


O broadcast or not to broadcast, 
That is the question! 
Whether ’tis better to withstand 
The screeches of inadequate amplifica- 
tion, 
The competition of the Beet Growers’ 
Bedtime Stories, 
Or courageously refuse to take the tube 
for Newark, 
Or the downtown skyscraper from whose 
bourne 
No baritone returns with a pay envelope? 
The uses of publicity, ’tis a consumma- 
tion 
Devoutly to be wished, but who would 
grunt and sweat 
Over a microphone without the wampum 
When one has shuffled off the tuning 
coil? 
2K a K 
Pessimism 


T is a sad world. 

Women have the vote, but do they 
ever get a chance to play the traps in 
a symphony orchestra? 

No, nor have knickers helped much. 
Scotti even wears ’em in “Fedora,” but, 
for all that, Modern Music is in a bad 


way. 
They say there are no more good 
singers. (Please don’t shoot, vocalists!) 
But I have my hopes set on Gloria 
Caruso. 
Tetrazzini showed up her jealous 
rivals in that book she wrote. Dictated? 


Yet they say that the very serious can’t 
be humorous! 

What’s that? Toscanini coming back? 
Will the Scala close? But then, maybe 
they’ll turn it into apartments. 

“Sob Sister.” 


* * _ 
OME day the silver cord will break! 
The choir announced, while with a 
quake 
The bashful alto feared mishap 


Unto her slender shoulder strap! 
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Zimbalist’s American Début 
Question Box Editor: 


When was Zimbalist’s American dé- 
ut and what was the concerto? “A” 
ays the Lalo, “B” says not. A. K. B. 


 Chamen Jan. 18, 1925. 
Boston, Oct. 27, 1911, with the Bos- 
0 Symphony in the Glazounoff A 
‘nor Concerto, 
Re Ee 
**Focoso”’ 


Question Box Editor: 


, What is the meaning of the term 
‘ocoso” in music? G. T. 
Lansing, Mich., Jan. 17, 1925 
a is an old synonym for “con fu- 
0,” and means that a passage shall be 
‘yed or sung with spirit. 
7 9 9 


Names for the Tonic 


¢ ‘estion Box Editor: 
Yo the different nations have various 
names for the tonic? A. H. B. 
Paltimore, Jan. 12, 1925 
. The most common term for the tonic 
's “do,” which was invented by the Ital- 


but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Address Editor, The Question Box. | 


ians but the French were accustomed to 
call it “ut.” The latter was the original 
name, adapted from the. first syllable 
of a Latin verse by Guido d’Arezzo. 

7 9? 9 


About Halévy 


Question Box Editor: 

When and where was Halévy born 
and when did he die? When and where 
was “La Juive” first sung? X. L. K. 

New York City, Jan. 19, 1925 

Halévy was born in Paris, May 27, 
1799. He died in Nice, March 17, 1862. 
“La Juive” was first sung in Paris, Feb. 
23, 1825. _ 


Spohr’s “Last Judgment” 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Spohr’s cantata “Last Things 
sung in English and if so, what is the 
title? A. Von H. 

Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 15, 1925. 

The cantata known as “Letzten 
Dinge” in German is sung with the title 
“The Last Judgment” in English. It is 
heard occasionally. 
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JOGROROORUORIODINGARNET DUT TU 
66 9 66 99 This was a small hornpipe or whistle 
j Duo Versus Duet of German origin. The name is said to 
Question Box Editor: have been taken from “Zinken,”’ the 


Is there any difference between a duo 
and a duet? H. L. C. 

Boston, Jan. 18, 1925 

The term “duo” is sometimes applied 
strictly to the performance of a passage 
simultaneously by two voices or instru- 
ments of the same kind, whereas a duet 
may be given by different kinds. 

7 9? 9 


The “‘Zincke’”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
What was the old instrument known 


small branches on the head of a deer, 
which the instrument resembled. 


a ee 
About Albani 
Question Box Editor: 
Is the famous soprano of the last 


generation, Emma Albani, still living? 
What is her nationality and family 
name? G. 
New York City, Jan. 9, 1925 
Mme, Albani is still living in retire- 
ment in London, according to recent re- 























as the “zincke’’? N. port. She was born in Canada. Her 
Mexico City, Jan. 16, 1925 family name is Lajeunesse. 
= =—— ———SSSe 
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FARNAM, organist, 
Sutton, Province of 
Jan. 13, 1885. He 
spent his early 
childhood at Dun- 
ham, Quebec, 
and received his 
general educa- 
tion in the pub- 
lic schools near 
Montreal. Mr. 
Farnham’s first 
music study be-+ 
gan at a very 


YNNWOOD 
was born in 
Quebec, Canada, on 





early age with 
lessons on_ the 
piano. His first 
teachers on this 
instrument were, 
successively, his 
mother, Miss M. 
L. Jackson and 


Lynnwood Farnam 


George W. Cor- 
nish, the last two 
being of Dunham Ladies’ College. In 
1900, Mr. Farnham won the Montreal 
Scholarship, donated by Lord Strath- 
cona and Lord Mount Stephen, which 
gave him four years of study at the 
Royal College of Music in London. There 
he studied under Franklyn Taylor and 
Herbert Sharpe, piano, and Dr. James 
Higgs, F. A. Sewell and W. S. Hoyte, 


organ. He studied piano at the Associ- 
ate Royal College during the following 
year and studied organ and kindred 
subjects at the Associate Royal College 
of Organists during 1904. Mr. Far- 
nam’s first appointments were at St. 
James Methodist Church and St. James 
the Apostle in Montreal, from 1904 un- 
til 1908. He became organist and choir- 
master at Christ Church Cathedral soon 
afterward and has held similar positions 
in Emmanuel Church, Boston, Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and, since 1920, organist of the 
Church of the Holy Communion in New 
York. Mr. Farnam has toured the 
United States and Canada in recital 
many times and has also appeared ex- 
tensively in Europe, having had unusual 
success in England and France. His 
formal New York concert début was 
made in City College, under the auspices 
of the American Guild of Organists, on 
Dec. 28, 1917. He has appeared in 
Aeolian and Town Halls in recital and 
was soloist recently with the Friends of 
Music, under Artur Bodanzky, on which 
occasion, he played Bach’s Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C. Mr. Farnam’s 
répertoire includes over 800 of the fin- 
est works of the masters. He is at 
present living and teaching in New 
York. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief.and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Why Church Singers’ Salaries Are 
Small 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Discussions in your columns concern- 
ing church singers’ salaries have inter- 
ested me greatly. The crux of the prob- 
lem, I think, has been neglected, namely 
the law of supply and demand. Not 
many new churches are being built in 
New York City, but oh! what hosts of 
new singers arrive, geographically as 
well as artistically, every year in this 
Mecca of the arts. 

At present very few New York 
churches pay over $1,000 or $1,200 a 
year to their soloists, yet I can safely 
say that some of these same soloists 
earn from $300 to $500 per engagement. 
It seems a great relative discrepancy to 
be paid $25 for two services on Sunday 
and $500 for one concert—sometimes the 
church performances are quite as ex- 
acting—yet these are facts. 

Now for the other angle. Some one 
will ask: “Cannot this $500 artist boost 
his church fee? Surely, if he is worth 
$500 to one audience he should be worth 
more than $25 to the other.” Now there 
comes the rub. He may raise it slightly; 
but then he meets an inevitable opposi- 
tion, namely the church budget with its 
manifold items, from the janitor’s wages 
to the minister’s salary, from the cost 
of flannel underwear for South Sea 
islanders to the rent of lantern slides 
for the mid-week meeting of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. There is only so much 
left for music—take it or leave it. 
Harsh words, eh? Yes; and if you leave 
it, which is your privilege, some other 
aspiring singer, more needy perhaps, 
will grab the job. 

Now, then, what is the answer to this 
discussion. Just this. As long as there 
are more singers than churches, as long 
as singers work on no scale and accept 
what they can get, conditions will not 
change. The church hires singers in 
the open market, which in New York 
City happens to be overcrowded, for 
singers must live in New York and the 
churches know it. 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 
Soloist, First Presbyterian Church. 
New York, Jan. 17, 1925. 


it) a 
More Schumann, Please 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
When one has been fed upon the frisky 
spirits of the “Happy Farmer” and his 
associates at an early age, it is perhaps 
only normal to cherish a blind dislike 
for Schumann. We grow up and leave 


him gladly behind, with his boyish moods 
of joy and despondency, his impetuous 
tricks and youthful whimsicality; but 
looking back at him a little later on in 
life we see the real Schumann and re- 
verse our old belief that he should have 
continued the study of law and left music 
alone. 

It is for this reason that we cry for 
more Schumann! In utter ecstasy we 
listened to Josef Hofmann’s delicate 
reading of the “Kreisleriana,” Moriz 
Rosenthal’s interpretation of the C Major 
Fantasy and to Alexander Brailowsky 
in the “Kinderszenen.” We admit the 
“Carnaval” and “Papillons” have been 
done to death, but why, oh why, we 
wonder, do fine pianists neglect the F 
Sharp Minor Sonata, the Toccata, Op. 7, 
the E Flat Minor, Scherzo and the Schu- 
mann-Brahms Variations? His expres- 
sive powers are glorified in these works. 

In this day of cold patterns one needs 
a little of the Heine-Eichendorf spirit 
occasionally. “More Schumann!” we re- 
peat, and may it be proved that the 
March of the Davidites against the 
Philistines was not in vain. 

HELEN M. BURGEs. 

New York, Jan. 17, 1925. 


. et le 
When a Piano Is in Tune 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
there appeared an article, “Problems 
Encountered in Tuning Instruments,” by 
John Redfield to which I wish to reply. 
The writer of the article says: 

“Your piano is in tune when the same 
harmonies have precisely the same tone- 
color in all the different signatures. If 
a given harmony possesses different tone- 
color in one key than in another, the 
piano is not in tune.” 

I do not believe Mr. 
just that. 

When a piano is in tune as nearly as 
a competent tuner can tune it, then the 
tone-color of the different keys is not the 
same and should not be. The harmony 
of each should be agreeable to the mu- 
sical ear. If the tone-color were the 
same in different signatures, then there 
would be no need of tuning to equal tem- 
perament for the purpose of being able 
to modulate to any one of the twelve 
keys. Think of a given harmony played 
in the key of D and then in the key of 
D Flat, or in the key of E and then in 
E Flat. The tone-color is not the same 
and cannot be. 

In equal temperament the most sensi- 
tive interval is the major third; it is 
tuned sharp to the very limit of not 


Redfield means 
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being harsh to the ear. The major third 
is practically the test interval in de- 
termining equal temperament. If in any 
of the signatures a major third is a 
little too good (that is, nearly true), 
then some other major third is by that 
much too harsh and is not acceptable to 
the ear. In such a case the piano is not 
in tune. We may say there is no har- 
mony in the different signatures. But 
the disharmony could not be termed tone- 
color, and I do not believe Mr. Redfield 
meant to say that. 

Tuning violins and all string instru- 
ments to equal temperament when used 
with the piano and other fixed pitch 
instruments is another question. It is 
doubtful whether the players of string 
instruments could easily tune to equal 
temperament, and if they could it would 
help them very little. 

H. E. PILGRIM. 

Hamilton, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1925. 


. ) at) 
The Pulitzer Award 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Your more or less sarcastic jab at 
composers under date of Dec. 20 was an 
unfortunate Christmas gift! I purpose- 
ly refrained from replying till after New 
Year’s. The caption you used, “Wake 
Up, Composers,” indicates your frame 
of mind when you wrote the article. Let 
me say, sir, in reply that the composers 
in this country are not asleep, but they 
can’t be fooled into such nonsense as 
writing for “prizes.” Things don’t re- 
volve that way, and if you had spent the 
time and ink, not on ragging composers, 
but in wishing them a Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year, your publica- 
tion could then have more nearly ap- 
proached its self-styled caption, “Musical 
America.” 

Cut out the sarcasm and quips and 
wake up yourself! The Pulitzer Prize 
may emerge from under the débris which 
just now covers it, but I doubt it. 

GEOFFREY O’HARA. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 11, 1925. 


[Editorial Note: We are at a loss to 
understand how Mr. O’Hara could read 
into the editorial in question the “sar- 
casm and quips” to which he refers. 
Apparently he is opposed to prizes, but 
we fail to see why any competitive test 
carrying with it a fairly substantial 
award to the winner should be de- 
signated “nonsense.” We cannot enter 
into a controversy with Mr. O’Hara on 
this point, and, in answer to the charge 
of taking a “more or less sarcastic jab 
at composers,” we can only refer our 
readers to the article. There may be 
subtleties therein undreamed of when 
we wrote it, subtleties discernible only 


by the more penetrating mind. If so, 
we disown them. We wrote only with 
the intention of making a_ straight- 


forward appeal to the younger composers 
not to neglect the opportunity afforded 
by the Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship. ] 


Cat) al 
Violinists! Stand To 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I notice that in your issue of Dec. 27 
Jean d’Auvigné thinks that because the 
pianist is seated when a sonata for violin 
and piano is played, the violinist should 
also be seated. How about a violin con- 
certo? The orchestra, excepting a few 
members, is seated. Why not seat the 
violinist. too? For that matter, the con- 
ductor and double-bass players might be 
seated also. 

The violinist who is in the habit of 
playing while seated feels no constraint 
in that position. The solo violinist who 
dees all his practising and playing while 
standing naturally plays best in that 
position. So let him stand. 

H. L. BUTLER, 
Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts. Syracuse University. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1925. 
a 
Criticizes Transcribers 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Why is a transcription? The com- 
poser must have known best what in- 
strument his composition should be 
played on. Why, then, do people elect 
themselves to the position of alterer at 
large of other people’s work? 

Of course, Mr. Liszt was one of the 
main offenders in this line. It made him 
so irritated to hear things on other 
instruments that sounded well that, to 
quote “Jim” Huneker, he “forced them 
ruthlessly to the chopping block.” His 


transcriptions—nay, his transgress) \y; 
—of the Liebestod from “Tristan,” },. 
“Parsifal” March and, worst of all, © [o. 
zart’s “Don Giovanni,” represent all t ja; 
is pifling and insincere in piano lit« ra. 
ture. 

Instead of playing music for its ¢ wy 
sake, the performer of the Liszt trun. 
scription plays to show that he can {rl 
with two fingers while doing someth ing 
else with the other three, or else to s)ioy 
how much faster he can play a pass ige 
in double thirds than the pianist wh, 
played the night before. 

Chopin’s A Major Polonaise as or. 
chestrated by Glazounoff shows the fy. 
tility of that sort of thing, as does the 
recently-played arrangement of Movus. 
sorgsky’s “Tableaux d’une Exposition.” 
It was also the inimitable Huneker why 
used to murmur complainingly when he 
heard a Chopin nocturne on the violin, 
Transcriptions are, as a rule, unneces. 
sary evils. GEORGE S. HANNAM. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1925. 


 ) wat ) 
Wordless Exercises 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reviewing my “Humpty Dumpty; 
Vocal Exercises,” published by G¢ 
Schirmer, Inc., your reviewer makes the 
statement that “Mr. Shaw is not a great 
believer in wordless vocal exercises.” 

This deduction and conclusion is en- 
tirely erroneous and is due doubtless 
to the fact that great emphasis is laid 
upon the efficacy of exercises with words. 
The words, appearing at the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh lines of the preface 
and stating clearly that “wordless ex. 
ercises are necessary,” were probably 
overlooked. 

On the contrary, I am a great believer 
in wordless exercises. The “Humpty; 
Dumpty” exercises augment and help the 
work amazingly, as is testified to by « 
great many vocal teachers and singers. 

W. W. SHAW. 

New York, Jan. 17, 1925. 





CONCERTS IN PORTLAND 





Singer, Pianist and Chorus Heard by 
Appreciative Audiences 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 17.—Isa Kremer, 
ballad singer, made her Portland debut 
in the Elwyn Concert Series, in the 
Auditorium, before one of the largest 
audiences of the season. Her dramati 
interpretations of Italian, French, Ger- 
man, Russian and English songs brought 
forth volleys of applause. Leon Rosen- 
bloom, as piano soloist and accompanist, 
was also well received. 

The St. Olaf College Lutheran Choir, 
conducted by F. Melius Christiansen, 
gave two concerts under the manage- 
ment of W. T. Pangle. Unaccompanied 
numbers by Bach, Christiansen, Hass- 
ler, Mendelssohn, Gretchaninoff and 
Rachmaninoff were sung with a clea! 
sense of pitch, with reverence and 
beauty of tone. . 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, was heard 
in a lecture-recital under the auspices 
of the Portland chapter of the Franco- 
American Society in the Art Museum 
recently. His subject was “Rhythmica! 
Evolution from Bach to the Present 
Day.” Piano illustrations were from 
the works of Bach, Chopin, César, 
Franck, Medtner, Milhaud, Debussy an¢ 
Whithorne. JOCELYN FOULKES 


Tyler Applauds Performance of “Don 
Pasquale” 

TYLER, TEX., Jan. 17.—The Americar 
Legion recently presented Donizetti’ 
“Don Pasquale” in an English versio! 
in the high school auditorium. The prin- 
cipals included Irene Williams, soprano; 
Pierre Remington, bass; Leo de Hie! 
apolis, baritone, and Thomas McGrana- 
han, tenor. Alfred Calzin was _ pianist 
and director. The Musical Coterie’s firs' 
event of the Lyceum Course was heard 
in the high school when the Russian 
Cathedral Quartet, composed of N 
Wasilevsky and G. A. Lebedoff, tenors: 


A. N. Kandibar, baritone, and M. P. 
Bataeff, bass, gave an enjoyable pro- 
gram. Vladimir Kayadoff was the pia! 


ist. MINNIE HAMBRICK 





Long Beach Audience Gives Ovation t’ 
Mischa Elman 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 17.—Mis« 
Elman was given an ovation when 
appeared in a violin recital in the Mu: 
cipal Auditorium recently under 
management of L. D. Frey. Mr. Elma 
playing of Handel’s Sonata in D a 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole thrilled t 
large audience, which insisted on ma 
encores. His accompanist was Jos¢ 
Bonime. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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New Books for the Music-Lover’s Shelf 
Cover Variety of Important Subjects 


{AAQOUAGEAADEOAOURGAAAUAAAOUEAAADENAUEESUOAOUEAAOEAAUAA TSU 


[Continued from page 17] 


entirely and exclusively devoted to full 
analyses of the symphonies as such, their 
complete form and contents, including 
full details of all rhythmical and 
thematic developments and copious tech- 


nical explanations of all the most in-" 


teresting features.” 

Mr. tvans has approached this task 
aware of its intricacy and generally for- 
midable character. His book is thorough 
and thoughtful and it is wisely planned. 
The superficial, the person who plays at 
music aS at a pretty game, may cry 
“Pedant.” Mr. Evans can afford to dis- 
regard such taunts and reproaches, for 
his guide is clearly not designed for the 
frivolous. It is, as the saying goes, 
fairly stiff reading, at least in places. 
The master-works of Beethoven are 
placed under a powerful lens, and in the 
searching light of erudition each small- 
est detail is traced to its parent source 
and its logic demonstrated. 

Right at the start, in discussing the 
Allegro con brio of the First Symphony, 
the author speaks at some length of form 
and rhythm. He sagely observes that 
“the rhythm is the form; without ac- 
curate knowledge of which no intelligent 
acquaintance with a musical work is pos- 
sible.” This, to our mind, is profoundly 
true and ean scarcely be over-empha- 
sized. _ Particularly apposite is it in 
considering the works of Beethoven, in 
which the form, and the great under- 
lying rhythms which mould and deter- 
mine that form, are so supremely im- 
portant. The man of Bonn was a great 
tonal architect, perhaps the greatest that 
the world has ever seen; form and 
rhythm are the twin keys to his vast 
structures. Mr. Evans never forgets this 
truth and he is careful that the reader 
shall take it well to heart. 

His analysis of each symphony is en- 
riched by a rhythmical table, in which 
the several sections of each movement 
are treated subject by subject, bar by 
bar. Working with this table and with 
a full score and guided by Mr. Evans’ 
remarks, the earnest student cannot fail 
to gain a vivid idea of what one might 
call the topography of the music: its 
hills, hummocks, valleys, rivers. The 
general reader, desirous merely of gain- 
ing a bird’s eye view of the works, will 
also find this volume useful, for it is 
copiously illustrated and clearly written. 
But the best way is to use it side by 
side with the full score, or at least with 
a piano reduction. 

It would be difficult to conceive of time 
more profitably, yes, and more pleasant- 
ly spent. For there is a grand intellect 
constantly at work in these symphonies, 
and nothing is more fascinating than to 


| trace the subtle and unerring workings 


of a powerful mind. After such occupa- 


' tion the student will realize that Bee- 
| thoven did not precisely sit, pen in hand, 


ena Ase 


waiting for inspiration from on high. 
He worked and worked and worked, and 
the fruit was these nine noble sym- 
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phonies. In them is the very essence 
of musical thought and knowledge, along 
with a pervading beauty. I. M. 


Krehbiel Reprinted 


MNHE publishers of the late Henry Ed- 
ward Krehbiel did a fine thing in 
combining the two volumes, “A Book of 
Operas” and “A Second Book of Operas,”’ 
into one handy collection (New York: 
MacMillan Co.). In this form the works 
attain their fullest value for reference 
and guidance. The reader will find 
familiar operas, and some of the less 
familiar ones, treated in a pleasing man- 
ner. The book is a simple instrument 
and a pleasing one for aiding and, to a 
large degree, entertaining and interest- 
ing the operagoer. 

For the benefit of those unfamiliar 
with the two volumes it may be re- 
stated that the first includes Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s scholarly essays on “Tannhiuser,” 
“Tristan,” “Parsifal,” “Lohengrin” and 
“Meistersinger.” Other items of in- 
terest are the three “Fausts’”; Berlioz’s, 
Gounod’s and Boito’s. “Fidelio” is also 
treated, and Mozart is represented by 
“Figaro,” “The Magic Flute” and “Don 
Giovanni.” 

In the second volume we 
the consideration of such works as 
“Rosenkavalier” and “Boris.” The 
latter-day Italians are not neglected. 
Mascagni’s career is treated in several 
chapters. One is devoted to Leoncavalls 
and the ubiquitous “Pagliacci,” and the 
story of “Madama Butterfly” is told in 
yet another. 


advance to 


Music in Prisons 
ILLEM VAN DE WALL has had 


wide experience as a practical mu- 
sician and as a social worker. It is 
this experience that allows him to speak 
authoritatively of the value of music in 
alleviating the misery of those who are 
confined as moral or mental delinquents. 
It is no mere theory that he advances 
in his little volume, “The Utilization of 
Music in Prisons and Mental Hospitals,” 
for he has put his ideas into practice 
and can tell of actual results accom- 
plished. 

He has many humanly appealing and 
certainly valuable accounts of his work 
in prisons and mental hospitals. What 
has been accomplished by him and his 
fellow-workers is enough to prove that 
further efforts should be undertaken by 
State and national authorities to intro 
duce music in various forms into the in 
stitutions which he discusses. 

Mr. Van de Wall tells of mental and 
emotional cases which have been com- 
pletely cured by musical therapeutics 
and of other striking accomplishments in 
this field. Though the book is little more 
than a long pamphlet—there are fifty- 
eight pages—it contains some facts well 
worthy of notice by social workers, mu- 
sicians and the controllers of State in- 
stitutions. It is a beginning that should 
he developed. L. L. 


Bach’s B Minor Mass 


latest number of “The Musical 

Pilgrim” (London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press) is a 
study of Bach’s B Minor Mass. Charles 
Sanford Terry undertakes to give not 
only the structure and liturgical signifi- 
cance of the mass, but also its purpose, 
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showing that the movements were bor- 
rowed trom earlier opera and that the 
conception of the whole is the product 
of an eclectic rather than a religious 
mind. 

The most sublime effort is in the 
“Sanctus,” according to Mr. Terry, 
whereupon he reveals Bach as an in- 
corrigible romanticist rather than a cold 
academic. He describes the Gloria, filled 
with exultant homage as it stands in 
brilliant apposition to the Kyrie and the 
Agnus Det. 

The author believes that Bach’s keen 
sensitiveness to the poetry of the Roman 
Mass is an expression of his Christian 
idealism, neither Catholic nor Protestant. 
The music exhales both the objective 
Roman atmosphere and the subjective 
mood of the Lutheran cantatas. The 
technical analysis of the movements 
should be an excellent guide for students 
and concert-goers. H. M. M. 


Louis Graveure to Hold Master Classes 
in Pacific Coast Cities 


Arrangements were completed some 
time ago for master classes to be given 
on the Pacific Coast during the com- 
ing summer by Louis Graveure. There 
will be two five-week sessions, one in 
Los Angeles, beginning June 1, and the 
other in SanFrancisco, beginning the last 
week in July. During the last two years 
these classes have. become so successful 
that practically the entire schedule for 
both classes this year was booked before 
Mr. Graveure left the Pacific Coast last 
summer. As before, the classes will be 
under the management of Selby Oppen- 
heimer. 

Community Symphony Presents Program 
in Elmira 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Jan. 17.—The Com- 
munity Symphony, of which Gwynn S. 
Bement is conductor, recently gave a 
program in Southside High School. 
Fifty musicians comprise the member- 
ship. The orchestra is under the auspices 
of Elmira Community Service, cooperat- 
ing with the Board of Education and the 
American Legion. 


MONEY NEEDED FOR 
MOZART ASSOCIATION 


European Work Includes Aid- 
ing School and Big 
Festivals 


LONDON, Jan. 11.—The Mozart. Asso- 
ciation, which includes among its activi- 
ties the maintenance of the Mozart- 
Schule and Mozart festivals, and which 
has an English branch with A. Hughes 
tlughes as honorary secretary, has is- 
sued an appeal for funds. 

The Mozart collections at Salzburg are 
housed partly in the new Mozarteum 
Building (which contains the concert 
hall), the Mozart-Museum (in the house 
in which the composer was born), and 
the “Magic Flute” house (in which— 
then in Vienna—that opera was writ- 
ten). Besides the autograph works, and 
the early editions of Mozart’s composi- 
tions, the chief objects of interest are 
his grand “travelling” piano, small 
clavichord, a few family jewels, 160 
original letters of the composer, eighty 
of the family, especially of his father, 
.eopold, who accompanied him on all his 
travels, and, above all, portraits. 

The earliest of these, in which Mozart 
is represented holding a bird’s nest in 
his hands, is by Johann Zautelly, gen- 
erally known as Zoffany, painted in 
London in 1764, and for many years in 
the possession of the late Percy Moore 
Turner; another very early one by Della 
Croce forms part of a big family group; 
a bust—also in the Museum—was ex- 
ecuted at Berlin in 1789 by the Salzburg 
sculptor, Leonhard Posch, and is prob- 
ably the original of the recently acquired 
miniature, inclosed in the buckle of a 
belt, which was presented in 1858 by 
Mozart’s son, Karl, to the singer, Natalie 
Frassini-Eschborn. The unfinished oil 
painting by his brother-in-law, Josef 
Lange, at one time attributed to the 
1782-3 period, was assigned by Johann 
Evangelist Engl, for many years the in- 
defatigable head of the Mozarteum, to 
1791, the last year of the composer’s life. 
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‘““Maryon Vadie is comparable only to 
Genee. In sheer artistry, Vadie ex- 
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“Not since the last appearance of the 
Russian Ballet has the choreographic 
art been exemplified so refreshingly 
and poetically.” 
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Metropolitan’s Roster Ranges from “Barber” to “Tristan’ 


SL LD MM MMM 


Amelita Galli-Curci Joins Ranks 


as “Rosina” in_ Rossini’s 
Merry Opera—Easton Sub- 
stitutes as “‘Isolde’’ in First 
Performance of Wagner Mas- 
terwork—‘‘Falstaff’’ Draws 


Record Crowd at Second 
Hearing 


OSSINI’S setting of 
Beaumarchais’ merry 
play opened the week 
with Amelita  Galli- 
Curci as the vivacious 

=“ heroine and Ralph Er- 
rolle singing Almaviva for the first 
time here. The remainder of the 
week’s répertoire included repetitions 
of “Fedora,” “Falstaff” and “Andrea 
Chenier,” with a benefit “Rigoletto,” 
with Galli-Curci, on Friday afternoon. 
“Tristan und Isolde” was sung for the 
first time this season. 


Galli-Curci and “The Barber” 


Monday night’s “Barber of Seville’ 
served to reintroduce Amelita Galli- 
Curci to Metropolitan audiences and also 
afforded Ralph Errolle a new opportunity 
to appear in a major réle. As Rosina 
and Almaviva respectively these two 
artists supplied most of the actual sing- 
ing of the evening, but as both strayed 
frequently from the pitch, this was not 








as much a cause for rejoicing as it might 
have been. Mr. Errolle, however, gave 
a generally artistic impersonation in a 
performance remarkable for the con- 
trary; and there was no denying the 
velvet beauty of Mme. Galli-Curci’s 
middle voice, best disclosed in the lesson 
scene, where she interpolated “Io Son 
Titania” from “Mignon” and “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The audience extended 
the soprano a very cordial welcome and 
also applauded the tenor heartily. 
Otherwise the performance was one of 
rather heavy clowning. Each of the 
principals went his own gait, did as he 
pleased with Rossini’s music, made far- 
cical jibberish of the recitativo secco, 
and outdid one another in the use of the 
slapstick. Titta Ruffo, as Figaro, ap- 
parently was seized with stage fright 
just before his first entrance and missed 
some of his cues, as well as avoiding 
some of the upper notes in the “Largo al 
Factotum.” Subsequently he sang some 
tones that probably were heard in San 
Francisco without use of the radio. The 
reviewer has heard him sing Figaro ex- 
ceedingly well. This was not one of those 
occasions. Adamo Didur barked and 
shouted the music of Don Basilio, and 
Pompilio Malatesta chattered endlessly 
as Dr. Bartolo. There can be such a 
thing as too much falsetto mimicking of 
other principals. Marie Mattfeld’s Berta 
added more of broad and tuneless bur- 
lesque, and Giordano Paltrinieri, in a 
costume at least a century off in its 
period, put even the captain of the guard 
in the same vein. One was thankful 
that Vincenzo Reschiglian sang—yes, ac- 
tually sang with musical tone—the notes 
of the small part of Florello as written. 
When artists take such liberties as 
members of this cast did, where does the 
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fault lie? Presumably, Conductor Papi, 
if he had desired to do so, could have 
asserted sufficient authority to have 
spared Rossini’s music some of the dis- 
tortions put upon it. “The Barber” is 
not easy to sing. It needs rehearsals, 
individual and group, and those who 
would gain artistic success in this music 
must preserve the sort of flexibility that 
comes only from persistent use of vocal- 
ises. Shouting is as poor a substitute 
as it is an easy one. O. T 


The Third “Fedora” 


Giordano’s “Fedora” was sung for the 
third time this season on the evening of 
Jan. 14, with Marie Jeritza in her ac- 
customed réle. The performance was 
notable for the first appearance of 
Beniamino Gigli in the part of Loris. 
Mr. Gigli sang the music of the romantic 
lover in his best style and won much 
applause from the large audience. His 
narrative in the second act was par- 
ticularly good and he was dramatically 
impressive in the final scene of the opera. 
The part will probably be one of the 
tenor’s most popular ones. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Mmes. Guil- 
ford, Alcock and Dalossy and Messrs. 
Scotti, Martino, D’Angelo, Picco, Anan- 
ian, Bada and Paltrinieri. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. 


Enter, “Tristan und Isolde” 


Opera-lovers have waited well into the 
third month of the season at the Metro- 
politan for their “Tristan und Isolde,” 
presumably on account of the lateness 
of the advent of Mme. Larsen-Todsen, 
scheduled for the “winsome Irish maid.” 
She, unfortunately, having had the steed 
Grane fall upon her foot in a “Gdotter- 
dimmerung” rehearsal, was not able to 
appear in the first presentation of the 
work on the evening of Jan. 15. 

There are certain musical works that 
the public has more or less of an inalien- 
able right to hear done as the composer 
intended they should be done. It is not 
necessary to name them; any music-lover 
will know. Suffice it to say that “Tris- 
tan” heads the list. We may stand 
fairly good “Lohengrins” and passable 
“Fausts,” but the best is none too good 
in “Tristan,” and if ever teamwork is 
required it is the peressential in this 
opera. 

The performance in question lacked 
practically every desideratum. Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s reading of the score was un- 
clear—witness the smothering of the 
strings in the climax of the Prelude by 
the horns—and there were moments, 
many of them, when the open mouths 
and heaving breasts of the singers were 
the only indication that they were sing- 
ing at all. The Young Sailor was so 
remote that he sounded as though he 
were broadcasting over WEAF. The 
porches of one’s ears were fraught with 
a volume of orchestral blare that seemed 
to challenge the singers to be heard if 
they could! The narrative parts in all 
three acts, where action practically halts 
upon the stage, depend upon fine sing- 
ing and sharply pointed playing in the 
orchestra to sustain interest at a high 
pitch. Interest was not sustained. 

Florence Easton has not sung many 
Isoldes. Her first appearance in the 
réle was not more than two or three 
years ago in Brooklyn, without rehearsal, 
it was said. To her must go the credit 
for rescuing this performance from the 
malebolge of tedium. Granted that Mme. 
Easton’s voice is not heroic in caliber, 
anything else one can say is only com- 
plimentary. She may not have been the 
demi-goddess that we have come to re- 
gard Jsolde, putting her, unfairly, per- 
haps in the category with Briinnhilde, 
but she was human, gentle and sweet, 
a lovable, womanly daughter of kings 
outraged by Fate, and the victim of cir- 
cumstance and sorcery. When Mr. Bo- 
danzky let her be heard above the tumult 
and the shouting in the orchestra pit, 
she sang with beautiful tone and true 
musicianship. 

Of Mr. Taucher’s Tristan little can be 
said. It was. well-intentioned both 
vocally and histrionically, and utterly un- 


interesting in both respects from start 
to finish. 

Marion Telva, substituting as Brun. 
gdne for the indisposed Karin Branze'l, 
one of our most charming Brangdies, 
showed promise that she will one day be 
excellent in the part. She sang very 
well, her voice sounding to advantage 
and displaying the fact that Miss Telya 
‘knows something about coloring it to 
suit the mood of the word. Histrionically 
she was crude and, though the genera! 
line of her conception was good, she made 
unnecessary and unexpressive gestures 
and was too obviously “acting,” beside; 
keeping a weather eye on the conductor's 
baton rather too permanently. 

Mr. Schorr was a bluff, almost bruta! 
Kurwenal, authentic as to costume and 
make-up and fine vocally, bearing, with 
Mme. Easton, a large part of the burden 
of the performance. The remainder of 
the cast included Paul Bender as King 
Mark, Arnold Gabor as Melot, George 
Meader as the Shepherd, Louis D’Angelo 
as the Steersman and Max Bloch as the 
almost inaudible Young Sailor. Scenically 
the performance was as before, causing 
one to wonder at the bend in the ship in 
Act I, and also how Tristan was able 
to see how to steer the craft through 
curtains hanging from anes to deck. 

sae. H. 


A Substitute “Tannhduser” 


“Tannhauser,” as every perfect Wag- 
nerite knows, has undergone many vicis- 
situdes in its considerable history. It 
underwent one more Friday night when 
it was substituted for “Jenufa” at the 
Metropolitan. One wondered what its 
composer would have thought in the days 
of his Paris misadventures if he could 
have seen far enough into the future to 
have viewed his once despised work do- 
ing last-minute duty as a sort of operatic 
“pinch hitter” because of the illness of 
a particular singer in the cast of the 
Janacek “novelty.” 

The Friday night audience was re- 
warded by an excellent cast, as “Tann- 
hauser” casts go, headed by Maria 
Jeritza as Elizabeth—one of her most 
convincing and attractive réles. Frances 
Peralta was a personable Venus and 
Raymonde Delaunois a tuneful Shepherd. 
Rudolph Laubenthal sang the titular 
part creditably, and Fredrich Schorr 
was a rich-voiced and sympathetic Wol/- 
ram. The Landgrave of William Gus- 
tafson was also commendable. Others 
in the cast were Messrs. Meader, Gabor, 
Bloch and D’Angelo and Mmes. Bonetti, 
Ruth, Hunter and Ryan. Mr. Bodanzky 
conducted energetically, and nothing 
would be gained at this late date by 
raising the question as to whether he or 
Wagner was responsible for considerable 
stretches of tedium in the course of 3 
somewhat lengthy evening. H. A. D. 


The Second “Falstaff” 


“Falstaff” was repeated at the mati- 
née on Jan. 17 before a sold-out house, 
the cast being identical with that 0! 
the premiére. Mr. Scotti repeated his 
distinguished characterization of the 
title-réle and sang throughout with ele- 
gance and fine tone that belied his 
twenty-six years at the Metropolitan. 
Lawrence Tibbett again won great ap- 
plause after his scene in the third 
tableau. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Messrs. Gigli, Didur, Bada and 
Paltrinieri and Mmes. Alda, Bor! 
Howard and Telva. Mr. Serafin con 
ducted superbly, and the performance 
went without a flaw from start to finish, 
even the meteorological phenomenon © 
a full moon rising at midnight being 
achieved without mishap. J. A. H. 


Changes in “Chenier” Cast 


In rounding out the week with th 
fourth “Andrea Chenier” Saturday night 
the maker of the Metropolitan’s cast 
contrived a number of changes whit! 
gave the Giordano opera a somewha! 
altered aspect. Rosa Ponselle was aga!" 
a superbly voiced Madeleine and (1 
seppe Danise once more invested the 
music of Gerard with the stirring res” 


[Continued on page 36] 
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“A SINGER WHO IS A MUSICIAN” 
“BUILDER OF UNUSUAL, EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS” 
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isplayed a heavy hand in the Busoni 
pes aunt of Bach’s C Major Organ 
Preludio, Intermezzo and Fugue, which 
would have delighted the arranger. He 
was later heard in Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 110, two Brahms Intermezzos, a 
Prelude by Chopin, the same composer's 
Danses Ecossaises arranged by Alberto 
Jonas, and the F Minor Ballade. The 
fnal group included pieces _by Jonas, 
Arensky, Smetana and the Liszt tran- 
scription of the “Tannhauser” Overture. 
Mr. Ostendorf’s approach to his pieces 
was made in a scholarly manner and 
his technic was more than adequate. 
Much of his playing, however, that 
might otherwise have been good, was 
spoiled by careless pedaling. He dif- 
ferentiated his themes in the Fugue 
more by pounding them out than _ by 
softening the accompanying parts. The 
Beethoven was perhaps the best playing 
of the afternoon, and of this the Adagio 
was the most interesting, as the artist 
curbed his enthusiasm and played with 
4 fine singing tone and excellent bal- 
ance. The Jonas Pastorale and Capric- 
cio, “In Memoriam, Domenico Scar- 
latti,” were daintily given. The “Tann- 
hiuser’ Overture gave Mr. Ostendorf 
a prime opportunity to let loose his 
batteries at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram. J. A. H. 


Roland Hayes’ Third Recital 


An overflow audience on the stage 
and a throng of standees at the back 
of the house again attested the popu- 
larity ef Roland Hayes at Carnegie 
Hall the evening of Jan. 16. This was 
the Negro tenor’s third New York re- 
cital this season, and was announced 
as his last one, but the enthusiasm which 
prevailed indicated that if he cares to 
give others he will not lack for eager 
patronage. 

Aside from evident intelligence and 
an exceptional mastery of a diversity of 
vocal styles, his secret is perhaps best 
described as a matter of self-hypnosis. 
Every phrase, every word or _ note 
means something emotionally to Roland 
Hayes. With closed eyes and with a 
constant clenching and opening and 
clenching again of his left hand, he 
turns inward on every song with an 
utter concentration and consecration of 
self possible only to highly intensified 
emotional natures. 

Yet how finely poised. how almost 
classic the restraint with which this 
young Afro-American achieved Handel’s 
“Griine Matten, Kuhle Heine,” Stra- 
della’s “Ragion Sempre Addita,” Gluck’s 
grand air, “Ah, Quel Tourment” (from 
“Roland”’), Schubert’s “Neugierige,” 
Schumann’s “Ich hab’ in Traum 
geweinet,” Brahms’ “Botschaft” and 
“Waldeseinsamkeit,” and other’ ex- 
amples both of German lieder and 


modern French song. The tenor sang 


in these tongues as fluently and with as 
in English, and 
added Japanese to his linguistic ac- 


' complishments in one of his numerous 
| encore numbers. 
/ of the program was devoted to Negro 
> Spirituals. 
vandalism for any white artist to touch 
- them after Hayes’ deeply sincere and 
| Moving interpretation of them. 


The concluding group 
It seems almost an act of 
still 


The singer can improve the 


| quality of his full-voice upper tones. 
| which had a touch of forcing and 
» throatiness — a 
quality—at times. 
| planissimo in all parts of his compass 


stretched ligament 
His mezza-voce and 


; almost tear-compelling 
His legato and his enunciation 


were of an 


Tor all singers. 
W illiam Lawrence was an altogether 
‘Sympathetic and musical accomvanist. 
ig A 
Wanda Landowska’s Second 
The 


second evening of Seventeenth 


» and Eightenth Century music for harp- 


sichord and piano by Wanda Landow- 


‘ka was given on Friday evening, Jan. 


'6. in Aeolian Hall. Mme. Landowska 


ry Unique among performers of her sex. 
‘er artistry on both the piano and 
larpsichord is amazing. An evening 
Pent with this remarkable woman is 
_ spent in contemplation in 
© exquisite gardens of a Watteau or 
An anonymous “Night- 


t} 


4 =m 


' preceded a remarkably interesting 
mhat Between David and Goliath” 
A. 1 Kuhnan. This “musical 
; esentation of a Bible story in sonata 
~'mM” 1s In eight movements and was 


e) 
ae 


published in 1700. It is one of the very 
earliest attempts at descriptive or pro- 
gram music, and is remarkably realistic. 
The prayer of the Israelites, David’s 
courage, the battle of words between 
the two, the actual hurling of the stone, 
and the chase of the Philistines by the 
Israelites are all set forth as in an old 
woodcut. Mme. Landowska played it 
superlatively. Bach’s remarkable “Ca- 
priccio on the Departure of a Beloved 
Brother,” with its great fugue in imita- 
tion of the posthorn, followed. Pieces by 
Rameau, Mozart, Clementi and others 
rounded out the program. There were, 


approximately, a million encores. 
W. S. 


Moriz Rosenthal Again 


Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, was heard 
in a second recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, in a pro- 
gram well suited to his individual style. 
Beginning with Beethoven’s last piano 
sonata and a group of Schumann pieces, 
it included Brahms’ Paganini Varia- 
tions, a Chopin group, and shorter num- 
bers by Scriabin, Davidoff-Friedheim 
and Liszt. Mr. Rosenthal did what he 
could with the Beethoven work and man- 
aged to make parts of it sound like 
music. Mr. Rosenthal is one of a very 
small list of pianists whose technic is 
equal to the Brahms Variations, and it 
seemed strange that he omitted several 
of them. He played them with a tech- 
nical mastery and an appreciation of 
their contrasted moods. He was at his 
best in the Chopin group, although his 
reading of the Barcarolle was rather 
disappointing at the coda, after beginning 
so well. Four Etudes, those in A Flat 
(from “Trois Nouvelle Etudes”), F Mi- 
nor, G Sharp Minor and C, the last 
wrongly programed as “Op. 10, No. 5,” 
a Mazurka and the A Flat Valse Op. 42 
completed an excellently done Chopin 
group, which was supplemented by Mr. 
Rosenthal’s “Study on the D Flat Valse 
by Chopin.” Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody followed the lovely Scriabin 
Study in F Sharp and a frightful com- 
position by Davidoff-Friedheim, called 
“At the Fountain.” The pianist’s “Pa- 
pillons” and Chopin’s “Black Key” 
Study were encores played to an audi- 
ence that applauded for ten minutes 
after the lights were ere 


Deyo-Enesco-Kindler Trio 


When three soloists of such standing 
as Ruth Deyo, Georges Enesco and Hans 
Kindler play trios as they did at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, 
there is always a lurking fear that 
they will try to play solos at the same 
time. But they are all practised en- 
semble players and sincere artists who 
were able to achieve a provocative unity 
of tone and spirit. Three sonatas formed 
the program, Loeillet’s in B Minor, 
César Franck’s in A and the Ravel 
Trio. To them the players brought not 
only impeccable technic and full sure 
tone, but an understanding of the Gallic 
spirit. The Loeillet work had a charm- 
ing old world simplicity which con- 
trasted admirably with the decisiveness 
of the Franck and the sophistication of 
the Ravel. The artists changed mood 
and interpretation for each work and 
presented a_ well-balanced program, 
well played, to an intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience. Ww. Be Bs 


Lydia Maltzeva in Début 


Lydia Paulna Maltzeva, Russian so- 
prano, appeared in her first recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 17. 
She was assisted by Peter Meremblum, 
violinist, and Michael Feveysky, pianist. 
Mme. Maltzeva’s voice and temperament 
seem better suited to the café concert 
type of singing than to the more 
serious demands of the concert stage. 
What was listed as “Sadness-Etude Op. 
10, No. 13, by Chopin,’ was the first 
number. It was quite a novelty, for in 
his colossal ignorance this reviewer has 
always thought there were only twelve 


numbers in Chopin’s Op. 10. One lives 
and learns. The “Air de Lisa” from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pique Dame,” and 
“Snowdrop” by Gretchaninoff, were 
sung with charm, although the singer’s 
higher tones seemed rather metallic. 
Moussorgsky’s “Hopak” and Rimsky’s 
“Song of the Lark,” and songs by Seroff. 
Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein and Glyer 
composed the remainder of a program 
that seemed one-colored. Mr. Merem- 
blum displayed good technic and tone 
in pieces by Sarasate, Paganini and 
Gluck-Kreisler. The accompaniments 
of Mr. Feveysky were quite Ss ee 


Bachaus and the City Music League 


Emily Rosevelt, soprano, and William 
Bachaus, pianist, were the artists at the 
concert of the City Music League in 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 17. 
Miss Rosevelt disclosed a pleasing voice 
and a real intelligence in a varied group 
of songs. She was at her best in the 
“Standchen” of Strauss and Gretchani- 
noff’s “Over the Steppe.” The “Invo- 
cazione di Orfeo” from Peri’s opera, 
showed good classic style, and the dif- 
ficult phrasing of Handel’s “O Sleep, 
Why Dost Thou Leave Me” was success- 
fully conquered. Miss Rosevelt sang 
two encores. James Caskey was a sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 

Mr. Bachaus impresses as being ab- 
solutely unique in his field. He com- 
bines a technic that has no peer, with 
a magnificent conception and attention 
to detail. He has a tone of extraor- 
dinary beauty and warmth, and a 
répertoire that apparently is un- 
limited. The numbers played by Mr. 
Bachaus on this occasion were obvi- 
ously requested. The Brahms Paganini 
Variations came first, and their per- 
formance was a marvel of ingenious 
phrasing and perfected mechanics. This 
composition is probably technically the 
most difficult in the whole range of 
piano literature. Four pieces from 
Schumann’s “Phantasiestiicke” were ex- 
quisite miniatures as done by this 
artist. “Traumeswirren” was _par- 
ticularly beautiful with its never ceas- 
ing motion and lovely chorale. A Chopin 
group included the G Minor Ballade 


and the Berceuse, and a Bohemian 
Dance by Smetana, the “Danse d’Olaf” 
by Pick-Mangiagalli and the Schubert- 
Tausig “Marche Militaire,” the last 
played with a mervelous building up of 
climax, ended the programmed numbers. 
As is the custom with Mr. Bachaus’ 
concerts, the audience called out num- 
bers for encores, and he graciously com- 
plied. His own lovely transcription of 
the mandolin serenata from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,’ the Chopin Study in 
Thirds and several others were extras. 


W. S. 
Esther Cadkin Introduced 
Esther Cadkin, a young’ soprano 


hitherto unknown to New York audi- 
ences, made an auspicious début in re- 
cital in the Hotel Astor ballroom on the 
afternoon of Jan. 18. Miss Cadkin’s 
program was somewhat stereotyped, 
containing a group of Schubert’s more 
obvious songs, one in French by Dupare, 
Chausson and Lalo, the aria of 
Chiméne from “Le Cid,” a group of 
Russian and Hebrew songs, and one in 
English, the last being most out of the 
ordinary run. Miss Cadkin’s singing 
and general musicianship, style and all 
the things that go to make a recitalist 
interesting, are so above the average 
that one sees no reason why she should 
not at once leap into popular favor in- 
stead of singing in the musical byways 
of hotel ballrooms. The voice is one 
of fine quality and well placed, save for 
a slight over-resonance which results, 
occasionaly, in an edgy quality, but the 
general effect was excellent. Hjalmar 
Bergh played what were, in spite of a 
piano possessing all the resonance of an 
aluminum kitchen set, excellent accom- 
paniments, and was also heard in two 
Chopin numbers. J. A. H. 


Pablo Casals Returns 


Pablo Casals, ’cellist, who was last 
heard in New York just a year ago, re- 
appeared in recital in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 18, by a large 
audience which filled almost the entire 
hall. For a wonder the program did not 
include the Boellmann Variations and 
had only one short number by David Pop- 
per. Mr. Casals began with Beethoven’s 
Sonata in A, Op. 69, a not particularly 
inspiring work, nor was the playing of 
it the best that Mr. Casals did. In the 
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All-Beethoven Program Heads List of 


Concerts Comprising Boston’s Calendar 
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OSTON, Jan. 19.—In order to devote 

more time to rehearsal of Stravinsky 
works on next week’s program, Serge 
Koussevitzky substituted at the last pair 
of Boston Symphony concerts, on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
Jan. 16 and 17, a tried and true Bee- 
thoven program for the interesting mis- 
cellany which he had originally an- 
nounced. Boston audiences are now 


accustomed to sudden program changes 
by the conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 

Mr. Koussevitzky gave one of his 
sharply dramatized readings of Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolanus’” Overture. To the 
“Pastoral” Symphony the conductor 
brought a becoming elasticity, simplicity 
and artless phantasy, unmarred by over- 
refined attention to detail. Still another 
Beethoven Symphony, the Seventh, did 
Mr. Koussevitzky add to his program. 
Again he eschewed an _ over-personal 
reading, contenting himself with divining 
and projecting Beethoven’s scheme of 
things. Nor were these readings per- 
functory or detached ones. On the con- 
trary, they were vital and convincing, 
though free from over-romantic frenzy. 

The Boston Symphony gave the second 
of the Monday evening series of five 
concerts on Jan. 12. Mr. Koussevitzky 
conducted, making his first appearance 
in this series. Richard Burgin conducted 
the first concert. Mr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
gram, made up of works played at the 
regular concerts, consisted of Haydn’s 
Symphony in G, and excerpts from Wag- 
nerian operas. Richard Burgin, the so- 
loist, gave a performance of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto that was distinguished 
for tonal beauty, technical clarity and 
musicianly treatment. 


People’s Symphony Heard 


The People’s Symphony gave its tenth 
concert in the St. James Theater on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11. Stuart Ma- 
son, conductor, introduced for the first 
time in Boston “Piet Hein,” a rhapsody 
by van Anrooy on a Dutch folk-song. It 
is spirited music and was played with 
appropriate jollity. Beethoven’s ‘“Corio- 
lanus” was conducted with musicianly 
insight. Mr. Mason gave a splendidly 
dramatic and eloquent reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s E Minor Symphony. Rose Zula- 
lian, contralto, disclosed a rich voice in 
“O Don “Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos.” 


De Pachmann Plays 


Vladimir de Pachmann played a pro- 
gram of works by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt and Brahms in Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
11. As ever, he carried on a running 
conversation before, during and after 
his playing. Despite these distractions, 
his performance was unswervingly beau- 
tiful in liquid tone, in clarity of technic 
and in intuitive musicianship. 
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Ernest Lamoureux Gives Recital 


Ernest Lamoureux, baritone, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall on Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 138, singing compositions by 
Scarlatti, Durante, Caldara, Whelpley, 
Foote, Ward-Stephens, Diaz, Dubois, 
Gretchaninoff, Hiie, Thomas, Watts and 
a group of bergerettes arranged by 
Weckerlin. In the latter Mr. Lamoureux 
did much effective singing, conveying the 
light note and gaiety of the music with 
effective sprightliness of style. Mr. 
Lamoureux’s voice is of pleasing quality 
throughout its range, is well trained, 
and is used with judicious musical sense. 
The baritone’s interpretations were es- 
pecially engrossing by virtue of the in- 
telligence and emotional zest with which 
he invested his songs. Arthur Fiedler’s 
accompaniments were of high order. 


Feodor Chaliapin Sings 


Feodor Chaliapin sang in Symphony 
Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 13. Mr. 
Chaliapin, who sang two long groups of 
songs and many encores, was in good 
voice and in the vein for effective sing- 
ing. Again he invested his songs with 
his characteristic feeling for sharp de- 
lineation and dramatic contrast. Again, 
too, the clutching hands, the knit brow 
and the wrapt countenance gave evidence 
of the singer’s intense absorption in his 
vivid interpretations. Abraham Sopkin, 
violinist, played a group of solos in suave 
fashion. Max Rabinovitch was an able 
soloist as well as an adroit accompanist. 


Trio Is Applauded 


The Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio was 
heard in Jordan Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 14, in a program containing 
the Schumann G Minor Trio, Ravel’s 
Trio in A Minor, and Brahms’ C Minor 
Trio. The playing was notable for ex- 
cellent ensemble and unity. The members 
of the Trio caught the different styles 
of the composers, giving warmth and 
glow to the Schumann work, piquancy 
and vivacity to Ravel’s music and 
breadth and nobility to the Brahms Trio. 
Richard Burgin, violinist, contributed his 
warmth of tone. Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, 
played in fine style, and Felix Fox was 
expert in command of piano technic and 
feeling for balance. A large audience 
paid warm tribute to the Trio. Well 
written program notes were from the 
pen of H. J. Storer. 


Sasha Culbertson Appears 


Sasha Culbertson was heard in a violin 
recital in Symphony Hall on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 14. Works by Bach, 
Veracini, Beethoven, Paginini, Tartini, 
Brahms-Joachim and Sarasate were on 
his program. Mr. Culbertson’s style is 
especially characterized by an uncommon 
facility and ease. Technicaf difficulties 
were surmounted with little, if any, ef- 
fort. Mr. Culbertson’s tone is rich and 
warm, his bowing is authoritative, his 
phrasing is natural and musicianly, and 
his interpretations are easy and uncon- 
strained in their fluency. Max Rabino- 
vitch was a tasteful accompanist. 


Flonzaley Quartet Returns 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave the first 
of its series of three concerts in Jordan 
Hall on Thursday evening, Jan. 15. The 
program contained Haydn’s Quartet in 
D Minor, Op. 76, No. 2. Albert Spalding’s 
Quartet in E Minor (Mss.), Op. 10, and 
Schubert’s Quartet in D Minor. Refine- 
ment, sensibility, suavity, balance and 
unanimity of purpose were revealed once 
again in extraordinary measure. Mr. 
Spalding’s work proved to be of solid 
musical interest. the production of a 
thoughtful musician. 


Ethel Leginska in Concert 


Ethel Leginska, playing in Jordan 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 17, dis- 
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closed herself in a new light as pianist. 
In the place of hectic, dashing bravura, 
she substituted a keener musical intelli- 
gence, depending for her effects on subtle 
color contrasts and on elusiveness of 
rhythm. Not that her wonted outbursts 
were missing, for on desired occasions 
she summoned her flashing intensities. 
But refinement and beauty of detail en- 
grossed Miss Leginska. 


Flute Players Greeted 


The Boston Flute Players’ Club gave 
one of its interesting chamber concerts 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11, at the 


Boston Art Club. Georges Laurent, lea: - 
er, arranged a program of genuine di - 
The Durrell String Quart: ., 


tinction. 
Josephine Durrell and Louise Sweet, vi. 
lins; Anna Golden, viola, and Mildr. ; 
Ridley, ’cello, gave fine performances 

Mozart’s Quartet in D and of works 

Mendelssohn, Grieg, 
Grainger. First performances we 
given of P. De Breville’s “A Flute in t « 


Orchards,” for flute and piano, and \{ 


Arthur Bliss’s “Conversations.”  \\r. 
Laurent was the flautist; Louis Spey, 
the oboe player, and Jesus M. Sanror);, 
the pianist. HENRY LEVINE 





BRAHMS PROGRAM IS FEATURE IN CHICAGO 





Olga Samaroff Appears as 
Soloist with Forces 
Under Stock 


By Eugene Stinson 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Frederick Stock 
deviated from his usual plan when at 
the Chicago Symphony subscription con- 
certs of Jan. 9 and 10 he presented music 
by only one composer. Brahms was the 


master thus chosen, and Olga Samaroff 
was the soloist, playing the Second Piano 
Concerto. 

Mr. Stock may have felt that the de- 
votion of a whole program to Brahms 
would please the general public, if only 
because plans for the present season call 
for the omission of two Brahms sym- 
phonies from a répertoire which of late 
has regularly included annual hearings 
of all four. Mr. Stock may have re- 
membered, too, the enthusiasm with 
which his audiences have, without ex- 
ception, responded to the orchestra’s per- 
formances of all Brahms’ large works. 
Certainly it has long been understood 
in Chicago that Mr. Stock’s comprehen- 
sive mastery of orchestral synthesis and 
his sculptor-like appreciation of Brahms’ 
intricate and impressive musical archi- 
tecture make him an exceptionally able 
interpreter of these masterpieces. 

Besides the Concerto, the Third Sym- 
phony and the “Academic Festival’ Over- 
ture were listed on these programs. In 
all three works an imposing perfection of 
workmanship enhanced Mr. _ Stock’s 
masterful exposition of the complex and 
eloquent scores. He could scarcely have 
had a better associate in a reading of 
the Concerto than Mme. Samaroff. She 
acquitted herself with distinction, both 
as a technician and as an ensemble 
player, and her understanding of the in- 
volved and subtle work was one of the 
most enjoyable contributions to the pres- 


ent orchestral season. She chose to p!ay 
the Concerto with a remarkably light tone 
which emphasized the balance between 
orchestral and solo parts, without eit)er 
fully exploiting the vigorous characte; 
of Brahms’ thought, or, it may be added. 
lessening the burdens of the soloist. Bot} 
Mr. Stock, who bade his orchestra rise 
after the performance of the symphony, 
and Mme. Samaroff were cordially re. 
ceived by large audiences. 

The orchestra played the January pro- 
gram in its children’s series on the after. 
noon of the eighth. Dukas’ “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier,” an important item on the list, 
led to the exploration of the whole-toned 
scale by the youthful audience, who prac. 
tised it vocally under Mr. Stock’s mentor. 
ship. 


Miss E. A. Lake Joins Clarence FE. 
Cramer in Concert Direction 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Miss E. A. Lake. 
with offices in New York and St. Paul, is 
now associated with Clarence E. Cramer, 
tour manager of artists, and will act as 
his Northwestern representative. She 
will supervise the service for Mr 
Cramer’s clients in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana. Miss Lake will give 
up management of all her own artists 
except Gilbert Ross, violinist, who wil! 
remain under her direction. Mr. Cramer's 
list of artists includes Rafaéle Martino, 
conductor; Kathryn Browne, contralto; 
José Mojica and William Rogerson, 
tenors, all of whom are, or have been, 
members of the Chicago Opera; Burton 
Thatcher, baritone; Isadore _ Berger, 
violinist; Cecile de Horvath, pianist; the 
Imperial Male Quartet, and Dorothy 
Greathouse, soprano. A company also 
gives performances in English of 
“Martha” and “The Secret of Susanne.” 








CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Igor Stravinsky 
has been engaged to appear as guest con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony in its 
subscription concerts on Feb. 20 and 2! 
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Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura soprano, has a presence 
which predisposes her hearers to pleasure, and a voice of 
valuable clearness and ease.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 
Journal, October 26, 1923. 


Frieda Stoll has a coloratura voice of wide range and 
ample volume, always mounting well to the pitch. Her runs 
were accurate and she seemed sure of herself.—Karleton | 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, October 26, 1923. | 
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[Penultimate Week of Opera in Chicago 


Adds “Boris and ‘Marta’ to Répertoire 


HHAQNHOONNNUNRSOAAOAUAAIUOAHAOUEDADTOAAA A ONAATATA ESTA EAAA ANAT EAE 


Wl 
‘HICAGO, Jan. 17.—The penultimate 
( week of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company’s season in the Auditorium 
brought two additions to the répertoire. 
These were “Boris Godounoff,” given a 
special performance last night with 
Feodor Chaliapin in the title réle, and 
“Marta,” sung by Edith Mason, Flora 


Perini, Tito Schipa and Virgilio La- 

“Rigoletto” was substituted for 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” owing to the 
iliness of Fernand Ansseau; and 
“Otello,” “Samson et Dalila,” “Werther” 
and “Amore dei Tre Re” completed the 
week’s bill. The company’s tour begins 
in Boston on Jan. 26. 

Mr. Chaliapin’s performance as Boris 
had a greater sweep, a more picturesque 
yielding to theatrical effect, than in 
former years. He sang with a familiar 
and admirable beauty and skill. The 
singers of other réles contributing a 
measure of unity to the disjointed ac- 
tion, included Mr. Lazzari as Pimenn, 
Edouard Cotreuil and Lodovico Oliviero 
as the vagabonds Varlaam and Missail, 
Antonio Cortis in the part of Gregory 
and William Beck as the Official of 

| Police. Of these excellent singers only 
Mr. Cortis was new to his part, and he 
has scarcely given a better account of 
himself. He sang with fine and ardent 
quality of tone and a sufficient sense 
of dramatic values. Among the 
other parts, which are largely episodic, 
one sung with especial charm was that 
of the Czarevitch, entrusted to Gladys 
Swarthout. She favorably impressed the 
audience, which found in her perform- 
ance beauty of voice and appearance 
and a touching suggestion of pathos. 
Cyrena Van Gordon was a6 stately 
Marina, and José Mojica the aged 
Shuisky. Maria Claessens as the Nurse, 
Antonio Nicholich as Tcernikovsky, and 
Désiré Defrére, Louis Derman, Giuseppe 


zarr i. 


Minerva, Alice D’Hermanoy, Gildo 
Morelaton, Ruth Lewis and Romano 
Bosecacci completed the cast. The or- 


chestra and chorus were at their best, 
-and the performance as a whole was 


one of the finest of the winter. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 
“Marta” Is Popular 
The restoration of “Marta” to the 


season’s list was important both for 
the excellence of its performance, which 
found the company at its best average, 
and for its popular reception by a large 
audience. Miss Mason, Mr. Schipa and 
Mr. Lazzari in the réles of Marta, Lionel 
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and Plunkett, were fulfilling more or 
less accustomed duties; and Miss Perini, 
the Nancy, was spirited and able. Mr. 
Schipa’s singing of one of his best parts 
was accomplished in his most finished 
style, if one may suggest that his 
scrupulous art has any variation from 
uniform excellence. The “M’Appari” 
aria was delivered with unwonted 
breadth, and in the following episode 
his recitative had peculiarly touching 
and dramatic effect. His work in lyric 
passages was of flawless elegance. Mr. 
Lazzari was a clever, and, vocally, a 
more than satisfying, artist. Vittorio 
Trevisan, the trusted and expert singer 
of many buffo réles, sang Sir Tristan 
with touches of inimitable humor, not 
wanting in a certain pathos. Gildo 
Morelato was the Sheriff and the smaller 
parts were sung by Jean de Keyser, 
Anna Correnti, Constance Bitterl, Eliza- 
beth Kerr, Inez Nascimbene, Katherine 


Sutherlin, Maurice Kostroff, Philip 
Aronson and Herman Dreben. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted with innumerable 


marks of distinction. 


Garden Sings “Louise” 

A special Sunday matinée of “Louise” 
attracted a large audience to what 
proved one of Mary Garden’s most strik- 
ing performances of the season. Mr. 
Ansseau, Mme. Claessens, Georges Bak- 
lanoff, Mr. Trevisan, Antonio Nicolich, 
Mr. Cotreuil, Miss Swarthout and others 
assisted in the performance. The ballet 
was interesting. Mr. Polacco conducted. 


“Samson” Is Given 


Charles Marshall and Louise Homer 
were the chief figures in the final hear- 
ing of “Samson et Dalila” on Jan. 12, 
and both were heard with great pleas- 
ure. Mr. Marshall has made Samson 
one of his best réles, and sang the Mill 
Scene with increased intensity and ex- 
pressiveness of tone. The finale he also 
distinguished with exceptional force. 
The ballet danced in its most interest- 
ing fashion, and the weaving of a 
spacious design, highly colored and mov- 
ing intricately, delighted a very large 
audience. Cesare Formichi, Mr. Nico- 
lich, Mr. Defrére and others had the 
remaining parts. Mr. Polacco conducted. 


“Rigoletto” Repeated 


Mr. Ansseau’s illness caused the sub- 
stitution on Jan. 13 of “Rigoletto” for 
“The Tales of Hoffmann.” The singers 
who had been heard in the preceding 
Saturday night’s performance repeated 
their fine achievements. Mr. Formichi 
was the Rigoletto, Florence Macbeth 
the Gilda, and Charles Hackett the 
Duke. Miss Macbeth did some of the 
finest coloratura singing of the season, 
and after Gilda’s aria won the ovation 
she has always scored at this point in 
the opera. Mr. Hackett’s singing re- 
vealed once more the ownership of one 
of the finest voices heard in Chicago, 
and brought him his customary harvest 
of praise. Kathryn Meisle, the Madde- 
lena, was valuable both vocally and as a 
bright spot in the action. Mr. Cotreuil! 
gave a fine performance as Sparafucile. 
Mr. Nicolich dignified the short but 
quite exacting role of Monterone, and is 
one of the few basses whose voice can 
emerge with credit from conflict with the 
orchestra in climaxes. This young 
singer, who is new tc America this sea- 
son, has been engaged for the company’s 
tour. Henry G. Weber, conducting, gave 
convincing evidence of his talent for 
leading operatic performances. 


An “Otello” Matinée 


The special Wednesday matinée of 
“Otello” was the final performance in 
which both Rosa Raisa and Mr. Mar- 
shall are scheduled. The performance, 
under Mr. Moranzoni, was somewhat 
slow in certain scenes, but attained 


| w. J. Henderson, Dean bean of I. N. Y. Cr Critics, N. Y. Sun, Dec. 8th, 1924, says: 
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power at the proper moments. Mr. 
Marshall’s characterization of Otello is 
one of his most imposing attainments. 
It benefits from the breadth and bril- 
liance of the American tenor’s voice, 
which is of peculiarly effective quality, 
especially at the top. Joseph Schwarz, 
the Jago, sang with remarkable mastery 
of vocal style, and gave the carefully 
detailed impersonation he has already 
made notable here. Mme. Claessens was 
the Emilia, and Mr. Nicolich, Montano. 
Mr. Oliviero, Mr. Mojica and Alex- 
ander Kipnis had other parts. 


The Final “Werther” 


“Werther” was given its final hear- 
ing Jan. 18, with Mr. Ansseau in the 
title réle. It was Miss Garden’s desire 
to add Charlotte to her répertoire, how- 
ever, which prompted the management 
to revive the work this year. Her char- 
acterization of a heroine who is more 
Massenet’s than Goethe’s is one of the 
most touching in her list, and is the 
more remarkable for the quietness with 
which it is portrayed. Helen Freund 
was a delightful Sophie, one of the most 
winsome of stage children, and sang 
with clear, limpid and refreshing tone. 
Mr. Kipnis was the Albert, Mr. Cotreuil 
the admirable Bailiff, and Mr. Oliviero, 
Mr. Defrére and a chorus of children 
were of interest in other assignments. 
Mr. Polacco conducted. 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re” was this after- 
noon’s matinée, with Miss Garden, at 
her best, Mr. Ansseau, Mr. Baklanoff 
and the unequalled Mr. Lazzari in the 
four chief réles. Miss Swarthout, a 
charming Handmaiden, Miss Kerr, Mme. 
Claessens, Mr. Oliviero and Mr. Mojica 
had other parts. Mr. Polacco conducted. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler to Celebrate 
Golden Jubilee 
CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—The fiftieth an- 


niversary of Fannie Bloomfield’s career 
as one of the most prominent pianists 
of her generation, to be celebrated at 
Orchestra Hall on Feb. 25, promises to 
be one of the most brilliant and unusual 
events of the winter. The famous 
artist, who has become so well known 
in America and Europe as one of Les- 
chetizky’s most talented pupils, will play 
in a charity concert in which she will 
be accompanied by the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Frederick Stock. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
TO TRAIN BAND MUSICIANS 





Raymond Dvorak and W. Otto Miessner 
to Hold Violin and Piano Classes 
at Summer Master School 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College, in anticipating a demand for 
instruction in band and orchestral in- 
struments, has engaged Raymond 
Dvorak for intensive work in the 
summer master class to be held at the 
College, commencing June 29. Mr. 
Dvorak has won the attention of edu- 
cators by his work in this line, conducted 
at the University of Illinois, and the 
advance registration for his courses is 
already unusually heavy, according to 
Felix Borowski, president of the College, 
who states great interest has been 
shown in all parts of this country, as 
well as extensively throughout Canada. 
A feature of Mr. Dvorak’s course will be 
classes for violinists, in answer to a 
widespread demand. 


Classes in piano, similar to Mr. 
Dvorak’s, will be conducted by W. Otto 
Miessner. The work will open a new 


field in conservatory training, it is be 
lieved. Mr. Miessner is well known in 
the educational world of music for his 
enthusiasm as a trainer of young stu- 
dents, and his interest in their problems, 
and the influence of his personal atten- 
tion to details are expected to prove of 
great value to those enrolled in the 
summer master term. 

Mr. Borowski, in forecasting the work 
to be done at the College in this field, 
prophesies an awakening of interest in 
the playing of wind instruments. He 
feels that too many of America’s young 
students devote themselves exclusively 
to piano, violin or voice, and that a much 
more useful and prudent training would 
be had by giving attention to what are 
now the less popular branches. 


Francesco Daddi Sings 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Francesco Daddi, 
formerly tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
sang before the Cordon Club on Jan. 11, 
when he gave a program of Italian folk- 





songs and other unusual numbers. He 

played his own accompaniments in an 

able and highly individual manner. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—Helen Fouts Ca- 


hoon, soprano, was soloist for the Joliet 
Woman’s Club on Jan. 2. 
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ew York’s Orchestral Fare Given 
by Philharmonic and State Symphony 


CONNUOUAEELSAQOQUOOOEEEAANG OOO EAUAAOOUEASAAA AAA ANAT 


NLY three orchestral concerts were 
given in New York during the past 
week; that is, not counting a fourth 
given as a benefit. The Philharmonic 
was heard in two excellent programs 


under Wilhelm Furtwangler, who again 
demonstrated that he is one of the best 
conductors who have ever come to these 
shores. The State Symphony under the 
baton of Ignaz Waghalter gave its second 
concert before a large audience in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, presenting 
an entire program of Tchaikovsky works 
with Ossip Gabrilowitsch as soloist play- 
ing the B Flat Minor Concerto. 


Furtwdangler Again 


New York Philharmonic, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, guest conductor; Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 15, evening. The program: 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor, Op. 6, 

NO. 10 wowsscccccccvevccceces Handel 
Concerto for Piano. .. 200.0% Schumann 
Mme. Samaroff 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor..Tchaikovsky 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony has 
rarely had a more masterful perform- 
ance. Every phrase was polished, every 
entrance timed to a nicety, and the whole 
was delivered with a glow and sweep 
such as is seldom heard. The Andante 
Cantabile movement under this remark- 
able conductor became a lovely tone-poem 
instead of the sticky, sugary nocturne 
that it often is, and what a magnificent 
climax there was in the Finale! The 
question arises, however, as to whether 
or not this symphony should be so re- 
fined, so polished. The heavy tread of 
the Slav was not present, nor were the 
cigarettes, wine and dancing girls of 
the Valse movement. But these are 
merely afterthoughts, which tend to 
prove that Mr. Furtwangler is a human 
being after all and not a machine. The 
Handel was clean cut and was utterly 
original in interpretation. Messrs. Guidi 
and Lange, the solo violins, and Mr. 
Schulz, the solo ’cellist, provided a beau- 
tiful concertino ensemble, and the or- 
chestral accompaniment was admirable. 
Mme. Samaroff seemed out of her ele- 
ment in the romantic measures of the 
Schumann work. There was admirable 
clarity and technical perfection in her 
performance, but it lacked atmosphere 
and had too many abrupt contrasts. 
Mr. Furtwangler’s accompaniments were 
again superlative. It was, on the whole, 
a fine concert. W. S. 


The Versatile Guest 


New York Philharmonic, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, guest conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 18, afternoon. The program: 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor..... Handel 

REL PION ov. 6.605 60 eee 8s Strauss 

Symphony No. 1, in C Minor....Brahms 

Mr. Furtwangler stirred a capacity 
audience to frequent and _ prolonged 
demonstrations of enthusiasm and again 


made it plain that he is one of the great- 
est masters of the baton that has ap- 
peared in this city in the present genera- 
tion. He possesses every quality that 
goes to make the conductor: magnetism, 
learning, sensitiveness, skill, an almost 
unrivalled sense of line and proportion, 
fire, and an attitude of reverence to the 
masters. With all this he is a modest 
man, almost a shy one, if platform man- 
ner and small things can be accounted 
significant. 

The obbligati in the Handel were very 
admirably played by Concertmaster 
Guidi and by Hans Lange, violinist, and 
Leo Schulz, ’cellist. But the obbligati 
do not count for much in this particular 
concerto—the tenth of a dozen. The 
strings are the thing, and last Sunday 
they sounded gloriously rich and flexible 
under the precise but loving command 
of Mr. Furtwangler. It was a memor- 
able performance in every way that they 
gave. 

Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Brahms’ First Symphony, masterpieces 
both, were performed on this occasion 
as masterpieces should be—with ardor 
and intellect matchlessly blended. The 
Strauss score was brilliantly published, 
with sweep and a certain virtuosic 
temper controlled and guided by a fine 
quality of understanding. 

The Brahms score was an even more 
notable victory. This was no mere “read- 
ing.” but Brahms, the grand master, 
deeply and feelingly comprehended and 
interpreted. This blazing music, in which 
genius proclaims itself constantly, needs 
no beauty-patches or dainty tricking-out. 
It stands firmly between earth and 
heaven, leaning upon nothing but its own 
rugged framework. Mr. Furtwangler 
understands and evidently loves this sym- 
phony and he is technically and tempera- 
mentally equal to its high demands. His 
interpretation was richly human and 
moving, informed with abounding vital- 
ity and shot through now and again with 
lustrous tints and half-shades. It was 
a performance that will not soon leave 
the memory. The audience was delighted 
and at the end showed its gratitude with 
a prolonged outburst of applause that 
brought the conductor to the platform 
half a dozen times. I, M. 


All Tchaikovsky 


State Symphony, Ignaz Waghalter, 
conductor; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
soloist. Metropolitan Opera House, Jan. 
18, afternoon. The program: 

All Tchaikovsky 
Overture—Fantasy, ‘‘Romeo 
Concerto in B Flat Minor 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch played as one in- 

spired at this concert. The somewhat 
hackneyed concerto took on new beauties 
under his caressing fingers. Quality of 
tone, minute attention to detail, vir- 
tuosity, all were present, and the accom- 
paniment of Mr. Waghalter was ex- 
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cellent although a little too subdued at 
times. Mr. Gabrilowitsch received an 
ovation after his performance and was 
recalled many times. The “Romeo” 
music was permitted to drag quite a bit, 
and one wondered, if that were the over- 
ture, how long an opera on that subject 
would have been if written by Tchaikov- 
sky. The Symphony likewise was played 
rather slower than usual, and the thin- 
ness of some of the music was more 
noticeable because of this. The horn 
solo was well done. In fact, the second 
movement was best played by all con- 
cerned. The Finale was rough and un- 
polished, however, to a degree. This is 
only Mr. Waghalter’s second adventure 
with this orchestra and what he has 
done already is praiseworthy and bodes 
well for the future. W. S. 
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Bach unaccompanied Suite in C Minor 
which followed, Mr. Casals displayed the 
lovely tone for which he has been justly 
acclaimed and the spirit of the work 
was admirable in every way. The same 
was true of four shorter pieces which 
followed, an Elegie and “Fileuse” both 
by Fauré, the Intermezzo from Grana- 
dos’ “Goyescas” played by request and 
Popper’s Danse Villageoise. The closing 
number was a Sonata by the Eighteenth 
Century composer, J. B. Bréval, which, 
while not of startling interest was ex- 
cellently given. Edouard Gendron played 
admirable accompaniments and shared 
with Mr. Casals the excellences of the 
two Sonatas. J. D. 


Samuel Dushkin, Violinist 


Samuel Dushkin made his first appear- 
ance of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18, a little too 
late to present the premiére of the 
Ravel Tzigane which he gave its first 
hearing in Paris. André Polah and 
Paul Kochanski have already played the 
new piece here and, although Mr. Dush- 
kin gave it a spirited performance, it 
seemed hardly worth the continual repe- 
tition. In Mr. Dushkin’s program, it 
was, however, appropriate. It had the 
same gay insouciance and dancing 
rhythms which characterized all the 
music of the afternoon. 

Maintaining his reputation for playing 
unhackneyed scores, Mr. Dushkin gave 


‘the first American performances of 


Moussorgsky’s “Ripples” and Darius 
Milhaud’s Brazilian Dances. Milhaud 
has boasted of his interest in what is 
known in highbrow circles as the “Amer- 
ican Idiom” and these dances reflect the 
spirit of jazz if not the letter. They are 
tripping syncopated tangos, with modern- 
ist accents, but as jazz they are ob- 
viously synthetic. The Moussorgsky 
work had a soft lyric charm and was a 
welcome substitute for the pyrotechnical 
display pieces which usually occupy this 
section of a violinist’s program. Mr. 
Dushkin began his program with the 
familiar Vitali Chaconne and the Mozart 
Concerto in A and ended it with the 
even more familiar Wieniawski second 
Polonaise. Gregory Ashman, at the 
piano, complemented Mr. Dushkin’s work 
effectively and reflected the spirit of the 
solo performance without intruding on 
it. H. M. 


McCormack’s Last Recital 


Whether it was because it was his 
last New York recital of the season or 
because he was in excellent voice is hard 
to say; but for some reason John Mc- 
Cormack’s audience at Carnegie Hall 
Sunday night seemed a bit more enthusi- 
astic than usual. This, of course, is 
difficult to imagine, but it was so. After 
a long program, enchantingly given, Mr. 
McCormack was called back time and 
again until he was forced to gesture in 
desperation that he could sing no more. 
Starting his program with “My Lovely 
Celia,” arranged by Wilson, “Minnelied,” 
in German and Lotti’s “Pur Dicesti,” he 
gradually warmed to his task. Rach- 
maninoft’s “When Night Descends” and 
“A Fairy Story by the Fire,” Merikanto, 
were sung with the familiar Gaelic wist- 
fulness that never fails to charm. With 
the Irish songs that made up the second 
half of his program both the tenor and 
his audience settled down to a jolly time. 
It was in these numbers that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack best revealed the loveliness 
and purity of his voice. Particulariy 
pleasing was H. O. Osgood’s “The 
Little Trees,” and “I Look Into Your 
Garden.” He was assisted by Lauri 
Kennedy, ’cellist, and Edwin Schneider, 
accompanist. J. M. K. 


MANHATTAN HEARS — 
UNFAMILIAR SCORES 


First Local Performances 
of Modern Works Given 
By Franco-Americans 


The Franco-American Musical Society 
gave the first of its formidably des g- 
nated International Referendum Con- 
certs of this season at Aeolian Hall on 
Sunday evening. An audience of suffi- 
cient size to justify the society in pur- 
suing its policy of bringing before this 
public wholly or relatively unfamiliar 
works of ultra-modern composers and 
their immediate predecessors heard 4 
program on which five different coun- 
tries were represented and gave of its 
heartiest applause to the work of an 
American composer, the piano sonata 
of the late Charles T. Griffes. This, 
the most familiar of all the works per. 
formed, again made a deep impression by 
the virility and large sweep of its the. 
matic material and the plasticity and 
mature craftsmanship revealed in the 
treatment of that material. It received 
an intelligent and technically excellent 
performance at the hands of Gitta Gra- 
dova. 

A work that promised much at the be- 
ginning but lost practically all its signi- 
ficance before it had traversed a third 
of its unconscionable length was André 
Caplet’s “Conte Fantastique” inspired 
by Poe’s “Masque of the Red Death” 
and scored for harp and string quartet. 
The admirable playing of Carlos Salzedo 
and the Letz Quartet could not concea! 
the vacuousness of the musical ideas or 
the poverty of resourcefulness in treat- 
ment. More substantial contributions to 
the evening’s pleasure were two groups 
of choruses sung by nine singers under 
Mr. Salzedo’s baton, Paul Le Flem’s 
“La Neige” and “Vrai Dieu, qui m’y com- 
fortera!” and, in different style, two set- 
tings by Debussy of chansons of the 
fifteenth century Charles d’Orleans, of 
which the lovely “Dieu, qu’il la fait bon 
regarder!” had to be repeated. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of Six Nursery Rhymes for voice 
by Ethel Leginska, highly sophisticated 
settings of which only one, “Three Mice 
Went into a Hole to Spin,” seemed to 
justify serious consideration. The com- 
poser played the accompaniments while 
Greta Torvadie coped successfully with 
their plentiful unvocal effects and _in- 
vested them, with requisite humor. Mis: 
Torpadie also brought her keen musical 
intelligence to bear upon two exceedingly 
somber songs by the Vienna composers. 
Alban Berg and Anton Webern, “Dem 
Schmertz sein Recht” and “So ich trau- 
rig bin,” respectively, and three “pe- 
tites chansons” by Stravinsky, “La 
petite pie,” “Le corbeau” and “Tchitcher- 
Jatcher” inconsequential trifles but sung 
with redeeming gaiety to Rex Tilson’ 
discreet acompaniment. H, J. 


“GOTTERDAMMERUNG” SOON 











Date for Return of Wagner Music Drama 
Set as Jan. 31 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has announced that the revival of 
“GotterdAammerung,” which was _ last 
given at the Metropolitan on Feb. 22, 
1917, will take place on Saturday after- 


noon, Jan. 31. The cast will be as 


follows: 
Siegfried, Curt Taucher; Gunther, 
Friedrich Schorr; Hagen, Michae! 


Bohnen; Alberich, Gustav Schutzendorf; 
Briinnhilde, Nanny Larsen-Todsen; 
Gutrune, Maria Mueller; Waltraut 
Karin Branzell; Woglinde, Laura 
Robertson; Wellgunde, Phradie Wells; 
Flosshilde, Marion Telva; I Norn, Merle 
Aleock; IJ Norn, Henriette Wakefield: 
III Norn, Marcella Roeseler. 

The opera has been musically pre- 
pared and will be conducted by Artur 
Bodanzky, the chorus trained by Glu!) 
Setti and the mise-en-scéne arranged by 
Wilhelm von Wymetal. This perform- 
ance is separate from the “Ring” ser'¢: 
of matinées previously announced. 





Leff Pouishnoff Leaves for Europea" 
Tour 


Leff Pouishnoff, pianist, who 
heard in three New York recitals t 
season, as well as in Cincinnati, Chicaz° 
and Boston left for Europe on Jan. |: 
for a concert tour of England 
France. He will return to America nc*! 
January. 
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in New York City. “Tannhauser,” “Car- 
men” and the first performance in En- 
glish of Puccini’s “Le Villi” followed, aa 
well as a dramatized version of Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” and 
of Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast.” 

In the latter twenty principals were 
engaged, the dancers miming the action 
of the characters and the music being 
sung by soloists at the side of the stage, 
as in “Le Coq d’Or” at the Metropolitan 
Opera. The work now being done along 
these lines in various theaters is all 
modeled upon what Mr. Finston accom- 
plished in his first year as conductor at 
the Capitol Theater. 

The Chicago Theater’s experiments 
with opera in concert form sprang from 
Mr. Finston’s desire to please those who 
suggested to him the giving of oratorios, 
which he believes are too lofty a form 
to be inserted into cinema entertainment 
without special preparation. He did use 
a chorus in an early performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. Then 
came complete choral works of secular 
character, then opera, to whose style the 
ears of his patrons were more fully 
attuned than to oratorio. The first con- 
cert performance of opera in the Chicago 
Theater, given the season of 1923-24, 
was “Cavalleria Rusticana,” followed by 
Ettore Panizza’s “The King and the 
Forest,” which received its first perform- 
ance anywhere on this occasion. Mr. 
Finston regards this premiére of a work 
by a noted musician, published by Ric- 
cordi, as the first bridging of the moving 
picture and serious music. Mr. Panizza 
is a conservative-minded musician, and 
Mr. Finston was delighted to have the 
honor of introducing an important work 
conferred upon the Chicago Theater Or- 
chestra. The composer’s pleasure in Mr. 
Finston’s success with his music led him 
to invite the younger conductor to lead 
a guest performance with his Milan Or- 
chestra in the following summer, but 
this Mr. Finston was prevented from 
doing by the illness of his wife. 

The list of the operas sung in English 
by the Chicago Theater forces includes 
“Trovatore,” “Carmen,” “Aida,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Faust,” “Bohemian Girl” and 
selections from other works, including 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Iris” and 
“Hansel and Gretel.” Mr. Finston feels 
indebted to Messrs. Balaban and Katz, 
the owners of a series of great Chicago 
moving picture houses, for the prodigal- 
ity with which they have been aiding in 
Chicago’s artistic education. His bi- 
weekly Sunday noon concerts cost per 
capita more than do the thirty-one per- 
formances of the regular bill on week 
days, and the returns from them are, 
of course, by no means equal to their 
cost. 

Mr. Finston speaks with feeling on 
behalf of the American musician and 


| holds that, while it is splendid to bring 
| leading European artists to this country, 
» it is unjust and foolish to prefer second- 
® rate foreigners to American musicians 
» of an equal or a better quality. 
) Tides, too, the need of a European repu- 
) tation against which many an American 
must fight. 

|; two years at the Rialto Theater, New 


He de- 


He, himself, after spending 


York, under Hugo Riesenfeld, was ac- 


: cepted for the post of second conductor 
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at the new Capitol Theater, coming into 
the leadership of an orchestra of seventy- 
four at the conclusion of Arthur Pryor’s 
engagement of ten weeks. Mr. Finston 
has had eleven years of experience in 
the New York Philharmonic, the Rus- 
sian Symphony, and as assistant conduc- 
tor to Walter Damrosch and, while a 
member of the Boston Opera Orchestra, 
with which he played in the Auditorium 
some years before his Chicago residence, 
to Henry Russell. EUGENE STINSON. 





STIRRING PROGRAM GIVEN 
BY TWENTY-EIGHT CHOIRS 





Nebraska Chapter of American Guild 
Sponsors Concert in Omaha With 
500 Singers 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 17.—The Nebraska 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists recently presented twenty-eight 
choirs, comprising 500 members, in a 
program in the First Presbyterian 


Church. An orchestra of sixteen strings 
and the church organ were used to round 
out the performance. The conducting 
was divided between Ben Stanley, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral, 
and James Simms, organist of All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church. Louise Shadduck 
Zabriskie, dean of the Guild and organ- 
ist of the First Presbyterian Church, led 
the orchestra, which included members 
of the West Sisters’ Quartet and the 
Reese String Quartet. 

The opening number was sung a cap- 
pella by the Kountze Memorial Lutheran 
Choir, of which John Helgran is con- 
ductor. Other numbers were solos by 
Mr. Clovis, Mr. Disbrow, Mr. Vernon and 
Mr. Hobbs, with the chorus; an organ 
prelude by Mr. Simms; the Pastoral 
Symphony from Handel’s “Messiah,” 
played by Mr. Stanley, and a choral 
response by the First Presbyterian, 
Temple Israel and First Unitarian 
quartets. 

Edwin Hart Jenks, chaplain of the 
Nebraska chapter of the Guild, spoke 
of the need of a municipal organ in 
Omaha. Such, he said, should be in- 
stalled in a central place where large 
audiences could be accommodated for 
religious and musical gatherings. Mrs. 
Zabriskie’s program committee consisted 
of Henrietta M. Rees, Eloise West Mc- 
Nichols and J. H. Simms. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 





Texas Teacher Demonstrates Dunning 
System 


SHERMAN, TEX., Jan. 17.—Beatrice S. 
Eikel, who has had charge of the work 
in the Dunning System at Kidd-Key 
Conservatory for the last seven years, 
presented pupils in two interesting pro- 
grams recently. The class of younger 
pupils, most of whom are seven and eight 
years old, disclosed unusual ability, not 
only in the various numbers which they 
played but also in writing either the 
harmonic or melodic form of any minor 
scale, modulating from any major or 
minor key to any other key and playing 
dominant seventh chords in any major 
or minor key. The second program, 
which brought forward more advanced 
pupils, was given in conjunction with 
pupils of Mrs. Elmore and Miss Mitchell, 
teachers of esthetic dancing and ex- 
pression. Large audiences applauded the 
pupils. Mrs. Eikel will begin the winter 
term at the Conservatory on Jan. 28. 





Denver Chamber Music Party Continues 
Concert-Giving Program 


DENVER, Jan. 17.—The Chafiber Music 
Party continues its activities by promot- 
ing a series of Sunday afternoon sub- 
scription concerts for the Denver String 
Quartet. A recent program given in the 
University Club included Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. 44, No. 2, and 
Mozart’s Quintet in A for clarinet and 
strings. These works were excellently 
played. The quartet’s personnel is 
Henry Trustman Ginsburg, first violin- 
ist; Walter C. Nielsen, second violinist; 
Wayne C. Hedges, viola player, and 
Frank John, ’cellist. Horace E. Ture- 
man, conductor of the Denver Civic Or- 
chestra, is director. Val P. Henrich 
played the clarinet in the Mozart work. 

J. C. WILcox. 





Vladimir de Pachmann will make his 
farewell appearances on the Pacific 
Coast, following a series of engagements 
in Texas. He will return East about the 
middle of March, in time to fulfill an 
engagement in Atlantic City on 
March 14. 


Russia’s Art Takes Root in Pioneer 
Labors of Countless Unsung Heroes 





By Euphalie Hatayeva 
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USSIAN art and its exponents are 

no longer novelties to the Western 
World. Their names are known wherever 
music is loved—Rachmaninoff, Stravin- 
sky, Medtner, Chaliapin, Heifetz, Kous- 
sevitzky, Borovsky, Pavlowa. All who 
have seen or heard them are grateful for 
their art and many have joined their 
bands of followers. 


But these Titans and heroes—where 
did they learn, to whom are they in- 
debted, to whom do they owe thanks? 
Has each of them known only himself 
and lived within himself? No, they also 
had their teachers. And without these 
teachers there would not be Chaliapin, 
nor Moussorgsky, nor Stravinsky, nor 
Rachmaninoff. 

But while all the world knows the dis- 
ciples, bows down before them, applauds 
them, lavishes money and gifts upon 
them—their teachers are unknown to 
fame. Even their strange names are 
scarcely known: Arinushka, Ivanich, 
Sshasatensk. Zinovy, Korotkov, Fyodor 
Ivanovich, Laurenty Dimitrievich, Maria 
Dimitrievna Krivopolienova. They live 
in capitals without skyscrapers, without 
street cars—only the wind groans there 
and moans, the leaves rustle on the trees 
and the birds sing. 

Nobody awaits them at the door, no- 
body invites them to ride in his automo- 
bile. They are dressed in old, patched 
clothes, their hands are rough and cal- 
loused, their faces lean and wrinkled. 
They wander about singing beautiful 
songs, telling magical tales and narrat- 
ing mysterious legends. They wander 
everywhere —some with a_ knapsack 
slung over the shoulder. Everybody 
thinks they are beggars and that in the 
bag is a crust of bread. Nobody sus- 
pects that it contains not crusts of 
bread, but precious stones—sparkling 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds; and that 
they are not beggars, but the rich ones, 
the strong ones of this world. And no- 
body sees the hand steal into the soiled 
bag, take from it the precious stones and 
distribute them—to one an emerald, to 
another a ruby, to a third a diamond. 
And those who receive them and polish 
them and use them, become Chaliapins, 
Moussorgskys, Stravinskys. 

Russian music has developed from the 
first Russian opera, created by the 
genius of M. I. Glinka, the father of 
Russian music. He was the first to make 
the folk-sung the basis of his creation; 
he revealed its beauty and dignity, 
raised it to be the high cultural in- 
heritance of a people and forced the 
West to accept the fact of its existence. 

Dargomizhsky, the first to introduce 
the dramatic element; the fabulous 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, the unexcelled Mous- 
sorgsky, the spiritual Tchaikovsky, the 
fantastic Stravinsky, the strange Proko- 
fieff—all took whole handfuls from the 
musical treasures of the folk and scat- 
tered them among their creations. If 
there were no folk-music, there would be 


no strikingly original Russian musical 
literature. 

But how did the folk-music come to be 
known? Who revealed it? Just these 
wretched, needy people—these Arinush- 
kas, Ivaniches, Fyodoriches. 

In the seventeenth century, under Czar 
Alexei Mikhailovich, the folk-singers 
were beaten with rods, their tongues 
were cut out, they were exiled to savage 
regions, and once all their musical in- 
struments were burned, because their 
singing and playing and dancing were 
regarded as being inspired by the devil. 
But no persecution, no oppression could 
extirpate the folk-song. Like a holy fire 
it burned, and could not be extinguished. 
During the last century, the folk cre- 
ations were first recorded by musicians 
and literateurs, but the treasures are 
not yet exhausted. 

In Moscow, at present, lives Mitrophan 
Efvimovich Piatnitsky, who for more 
than twenty years has been traveling 
among the villages, listening to the folk- 
songs and recording them on _ phono- 
graph records. He has also a remark- 
able choir composed of peasants, and 
they sing on the stage as they sang at 
home in the fields and meadows. Many 
songs were sung for Piatnitsky by a 
seventy-year-old woman, Arinushka, who 
participated in his concerts for two 
years, then went back to the village and 
died there. Before her death she kept 
saying: “I don’t want to die. I would 
like to sing yet a little.” 

And not very long ago, during the last 
war, O. Ozarovskaya, a musician, went 
to a very remote district of Arkhangelsky 
to look for a certain seventy-two year 
old beggar-woman who picked up crusts 
of bread from under the windows, but 
who had in her bag, besides crusts of 
bread, also precious stones. Her name 
was Maria Dimitrievna Krivopolenova. 
She knew extraordinary songs, as yet 
unrecorded. Ozarovskaya brought her 
to Moscow, where she gave many con- 
certs. 

Arinushka and Krivopolenova had the 
good fortune to sing at concerts in large 
cities before many people. But hun- 
dreds and hundreds of others who also 
sang remarkably and put together beau- 
tiful songs went to their graves un- 
known, but their songs they left with 
their children and grandchildren. It is 
these unknown people, in rough clothes 
and patches, who were the great sages 
and teachers. And it is from them that 
have come Moussorgsky and Tchaikov- 
sky and Rachmaninoff and Stravinsky— 
and all the Russian musical culture with 
its enchanting magic. 

Edwin Swain, baritone, will make his 
first concert trip to Nova Scotia in the 
latter part of January. He will sing 
in four different cities. 


Sascha Jacobsen, violinist, will be the 
visiting soloist at the Sunday night con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Jan, 25. 
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Lear the Vocabulary of Modern Music 


Before Judging It, Pleads Mlle. Boulanger 


ANNUUNAUULOUNEQEEVOQANQUOEOOLOUU0UNEOGELQUQC0L0QU00EOUOUUUOERUUNOUERGUUAOEEOOUAAUAEOUUUAQOUUEREUUOOAOOREEUOEAEUE GEAR 


66 ODERN music is not a question of 
ethics,” says Nadia Boulanger, 
French organist and composer, now on 
her first visit to America. “People al- 
ways seem to be talking of it as good or 
bad, of liking it or not liking it, as if 
that would determine its course. Did 
the controversies over the revolutionary 
Bach (so respectful today!) affect his 
modern music in the slightest degree? 

“The thing to be faced is that the 
word modern means ‘us.’ We are living 
today; it is the product of musical evo- 
lution that belongs to this century and 
our duty is not to condemn or go into 
ecstasies over it, but to judge it as fairly 
as we can with the limited perspective 
which time allows for all things new.” 

Mlle. Boulanger believes that one must 
know the language thoroughly to have 
any right to regard it as good or bad. 
There are too many people who confuse 
judgment with curiosity and convention- 
ality. “Of course, there is much in it 
which, from a technical standpoint, is 
bad,” she says, “and much that is good, 
if such abstract terms can be applied 
after a careful study of the new lan- 
guage. To me genius has always meant 
just a new maner of speech, and so the 
very creation of modern music is a 
work of genius.” 

Mlle. Boulanger explained, however, 
that it is not entirely creation, nor is it, 
as some would have it, destruction; it is 
progress and evolution. In each age art- 
ists have found the need of a binding 
link between their apparently new art 
and the old. The idea of integration, she 
believes, is still there, and atonality is 
but the swallowing up of tonality by 
what the modernist finds to be more vital 
detail. Polyharmony is merely the same 
old chords, combined in a new and ex- 
traordinary fashion, with melodies each 
carrying its own support, a mass of dif- 
ferent levels, the product of a complex 
age—in a word, the fourth dimension in 
music. “And as for the new scales!” 
Mile. Bovlanger gave a little French 
shrug. “They are but the very old Greek 
and medizval ones revived, and the new 
rhythms are primitive in origin.” 

She then snoke of the meaning of mod- 
ern music. To its lack of balance in ex- 
pression and design she attributes the 
want of appeal to many people for whom 
music is simply an outlet for their feel- 
ings. Massenet and Gounod will always 
live for those people, but after all, Mlle. 
Boulanger avrees that one grows a bit 
weary of the idea that “le seul bon qui 
nous reste au monde est d’avoir quelques 
fois vleuré.” 

Whether the new music affects the 
world physically as the old has done she 
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Nadia Boulanger, Distinguished French 
Organist, Pianist and Composer 


regards as a minor issue. “Turn rather 
and grapple with the will of a Stravin- 
sky, the tremendous scope of a Schén- 
berg, or the complexity of a Milhaud. 
The time to feel their music is in the 
next few generations, when the mind 
will have grasped the vocabulary.” 

When asked whether, as an outsider, 
she could hear any traits in the so-called 
American music which were not Euro- 
pean, Mlle. Boulanyer grew enthusiastic. 
“There is a distinctly American person- 
ality in your music, and there are some 
very fine artists. It is Europe’s duty to 
assist the American by stressing the fact 
that our older culture is just a starting 
point for them. We have seen the build- 
ing of the general American life, unique, 
original and entirely un-European. Now 
the time has come for the individual cul- 
ture to grow, to become more and more 
personal all the time. I am delighted 
with America and its people. I have 
only been here two weeks and already I 
feel perfectly at home.” 

Mlle. Boulanger is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, and is being 
heard in organ recitals and lectures in 
New York and vicinity this month. Her 
tour of the country will include Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, Minne- 
apolis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Houston 
and other cities. Many colleges have en- 
gaged her for recitals and lectures. 
Among these are Vassar, Bryn Mawr, 
Swathmore, Dartmouth and Harvard. 

H. M. MILLER. 





Hutcheson Plays for Settlements 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, appeared as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall for the benefit of the 
Association of Music School Settlements, 
playing the MacDowell D Minor Con- 
certo. Mr. Hadley conducted Berlioz’s 
“Carnaval Romaine,” the “New World” 
Symphony of Dvorak, his own tone-poem, 
“The Ocean,” and a piece which the pro- 
gram announced as the Entrance of the 
Gods into Valhalla from “Gotterdim- 
merung,” although the Gods are sup- 
posed to do their entering in “Rhein- 
gold.” J. A. H. 


Announce Classes in Gregorian Chant 


A practical course in Gregorian Chant 
has been announced for Monday after- 
noons, beginning Feb. 2 and continuing 
until May 25, at Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music in West 130th Street. 
The course, which will be given by 
Mother G. Stevens, will take up the prep- 
aration of several masses, both proper 
and ordinary, selections for benediction 
and other liturgical hymns and psalms. 
The interpretation will be strictly that 
of Solesmes, and has received the in- 


dorsement of Dom Mocquereau, noted 
authority on Gregorian Chant. This will 
be the second course on the subject this 
season, 


Heifetz to Play New Achron Work in 
His Second New York Program 


Jascha Heifetz will include on his pro- 
gram for Feb. 1 his second New York 
violin recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall, Joseph Achron’s “Serenade” which 
he will play for the first time in America. 
Other numbers on his program include: 
Pietro Locatelli’s Sonata in F Minor, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s “Ritmi,” Ravel’s 
Menuet, Palgren’s Humoresque, Sara- 
sate’s Malaguena and Habanera and 
numbers by J. Mouret-Dandelot, Cou- 
perin-Press, Destouches-Dandelot, and 
Bach-Kreisler. Isidor Achron will be at 
the piano. 








Women’s University Glee Club Entertains 
Nadia Boulanger 


Nadia Boulanger, French organist, 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
and musicale given by the Women’s 
University Glee Club at the home of Mrs. 
Willard Straight recently. Musicians, 
art patrons and artists were invited to 
meet the distinguished Frenchwoman 
and to hear the musical program. The 
Women’s University Glee Clu presented 
a series of part-songs and achieved a 
well-balanced full-tone and a unity which 
belied the amateur status of the or- 
ganization. 





Mildred Seeba to Appear Under Manage- 
ment of Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


Mildred Seeba, soprano, who made her 
operatic début in the title réle of Verdi’s 
“Aida” in Baltimore last May with un- 
usual success, will be under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., beginning with the season of 1925- 
26. Miss Seeda is an American singer, 
born in Jacksonville, Fla., and has re- 
ceived all of her training in New York 
under the guidance of Herbert Wither- 
spoon. Since her engagement in Balti- 
more with the De Feo Opera Company 
she has been singing in concert with 
much success. 





Stefi Geyer to Tour Scandinavia 


Stefi Geyer, violinist, since her recent 
concert tour in this country has been 
heard in Zurich, Geneva, Lucerne and 
Bern, after which she made ten appear- 
ances in Holland. From Amsterdam 
Mme. Geyer proceeds to Scandinavia, 
where a long tour has been booked to 
last until May and includes forty con- 
certs in Norway alone. 





Mr. and Mrs. Pangrac Perform for Radio 


The recital of Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Pangrac on the afternoon of Jan. 16 
was broadcast through station WOR. 
Mr. Pangrac, tenor, gave solos including 
Caccini’s “Amarilli,” Rubinstein’s “Nicht 
mit Engeln,” Massenet’s “Elégie” and a 
group by Cadman, Dvorak and Burleigh. 
Mme. Pangrac’s piano solos included 
Suk’s “Song of Love” and Dvorak-de 
Kann’s “Spinning Party.” 
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nance of his ringing tone, but the Cheni« 
was Miguel Fleta, instead of Beniamin 
Gigli, and among the other characte); 
there was a general readjustment whic , 


Giordano Paltrinieri as the Spy, Vir- 


cenzo Reschiglian as Fleville, Georg 
Meader as The Abbé, Paolo Ananian a: 
Mathieu and William Gustafson as F'o) 
quier. Mr. Fleta was an altogether 
likeable young poet and sang the part 
with fire and musical tone. The audience 
was exceedingly enthusiastic in its ap- 
plause for the young Spanish tenor afte, 
the first act “Improvviso” and again 
the end of the second act, when he took 
a curtain call alone after appearing rv- 
peatedly with Miss Ponselle. The so. 
prano, making her last appearance at 
the opera house this season, was also 
rapturously applauded. Tullio Serafin, 
in spite of the arduous afternoon per- 
formance of “Falstaff,” gave to the opera 
the stimulus of his dynamic conducting. 
O. V. W. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Magdeleine Brard, the diminutive but 
dynamic pianist, was assisting soloist at 
the Sunday Night Concert on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 18, playing the Saint-Saéns 
G Minor Concerto and a group of shorter 
numbers by Gluck, Schubert and Saint- 
Saéns. The members of the company 
taking part in the program included 
Queena Mario and Frances Peralta, so- 
pranos; Jeanne Gordon, contralto; Mario 
Chamlee, tenor; Vicente Ballester, bari- 
tone, and Léon Rothier, bass. The or- 
chestra, under Wilfrid Pelletier, was 
heard in the Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys,” 
Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien” and Chopin’s 
Military Polonaise arranged by Glazou- 
noff. Mr. Ballester sang the aria of 
Valentine from “Faust,” after which 
Miss Peralta and Miss Gordon wer 
heard in the duet from Act II of “Gio- 
conda” and Mr. Rothier the Cavatina 
from “La Juive.” Mr. Chamlee sang 
“Ah! Fuyez’” from “Manon” and Miss 
Mario and Messrs. Chamlee and Rothier 
the Trio from “Faust.” a D. 


“Boheme” 


Puccini’s “Bohéme,” sung in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Jan. 13, brought Fran- 
ces Alda and Miguel Fleta before the 
Brooklyn public in romantic réles for 
the second time this season. They ap- 
peared before in “Marta” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Both were in_ excellent 
voice, and the audience was delighted 
with their interpretation of the réles of 
Mimi and Rodolfo. Yvonne D’Arle was 
a captivating Musetta and Giuseppe 
Danise was effective as Marcello. Léon 
Rothier enacted the réle of Colline, Millo 
Picco was Schaunard, Pompilio Mala- 
testa was Bénoit and Alcindoro, Max 
Altglass was Parpignol, and Arnold 
Gabor the Sergeant. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. J. S. 


Sung in Brooklyn 
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CHORAL AND VIOLIN MUSIC 
STIRS SAN JOSE’S PUBLIC 


Concerts by Mischa Elman and Rhondda 
Welsh Male Choir Are Heard by 
Enthusiastic Audiences 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 17.—The local 
branch of the National Progress Club 
made its début in a managerial capacity 
when it presented the Rhondda Welsh 
Male Glee Singers recently in the State 
Teachers’ College Auditorium. The con- 
cert, a benefit for the Home of Benevo- 
lence and the Sunnyholme Preventor- 
jum, gave pleasure to a large audience. 
Protheroe’s “Invictus” and “Sandman,” 
and Dudley Buck’s “On the Sea” were 
given especially commendable interpre- 
tations. Tom Morgan is conductor and 
Emlyn Jones accompanist. 

Mischa Elman played in the same 
auditorium the following evening. The 
program comprised standard violin 
works by Handel, Vieuxtemps and Sara- 
sate, and interesting novelties by Win- 
ternitz, Weber-Elman, Paganini-Vog- 
rich, Ravinia-Borissoff and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff-Franko, all of which served to 
display Mr. Elman’s virtuosity in its 
many phases. The concert was under 
the management of Marion E. Ives, and 
was sponsored by the San Jose Musical 
Association. 

Mrs. Wallace Deming, soprano, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Earl Towner, gave 
an interesting program last week be- 
fore the San Jose Women’s Club. 

MARJORY M, FISHER. 


Reuben Davies Is Welcomed in Tyler 


TYLER, TEX., Jan. 17.—The recent ap- 
pearance of Reuben Davies, pianist and 
composer, under the management of the 
Music Teachers’ Association aroused a 
high degree of enthusiasm. Mr. Davies’ 
program was well chosen. Beginning 
with Chopin’s Fantasie, he played the 
Chopin-Liszt Chant Polonaise, Chopin’s 
Impromptu in C Sharp Minor, Debussy’s 
“Refiets dans l’eau,” Liszt’s “Campanel- 
la” and Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude, and 
closed with Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 
The orchestral part of the latter was 
played on a second piano by Parks Goody. 





Two of Mr. Davies’ works, “Tishoming” 
and “Remembrance,” were among his 
encores. 


Singers Heard in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 17.—Mary 
Elizabeth Howard, soprano, appeared 
privately in a series of recitals during a 
holiday visit here. Groups of Oriental 
and Spanish songs received interesting 
interpretations in costume. Songs by 
Ruth Kelso Clarkson, a San Antonio 
composer, were made a feature. Duo-Art 
accompaniments were used. Ora Witte, 
soprano, head of the department of vo- 
cal music at Lenoir-Rhene College, Hick- 
ory, N. C., was heard in recital at the 
home of her parents, Dr. and Mrs. B. E. 
Witte. An aria from “Freischiitz” and 
songs by Fay Foster, Rudolph Ganz, 
Howard Brockway and Wintter Watts 
were artistically given. Mrs. Lawrence 
A. Meadows was at the piano. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





QO. J. Lehrer Succeeds Frederick Holm- 
berg as Oklahoma Orchestra Leader 


NORMAN, OKLA., Jan. 17.—O. J. 
Lehrer, conductor of the University of 
Oklahoma Band, has been appointed 
leader of the University Orchestra to 
succeed Dean Frederick Holmberg, who 
recently resigned. Dean Holmberg had 
conducted the orchestra for twenty-one 
years, G. SMEDAL, JR. 


Greensboro Gains New Hall in College Building 
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FOUNDATIONS LAID FOR MUSIC 





DEPARTMENT IN SOUTH 


Architect’s Sketch of the New Music Building Now in Course of Erection at the North Carolina College for Women at Greensboro. 


The Building, in Design and Execution, Will Be a Fine Example of the Modern Conservatory. 
Small Recital Hall and Numerous Sound Proof Studios. 





REENSBORO, N. C,, 
Jan. 17.—For a number 
of years there has keen 
a vital need at the North 
Carolina College for Wo- 
men for a building es- 
pecially designed, equipped and de- 
voted entirely to the department of 
music; a building commensurate with 
the prominent position of the depart- 
ment in the college, and one that 
would take care of its future growth 
and development. To this end the 
foundations are now being laid, the 
college having recently secured an ap- 
propriation from the State to erect 
such a building. 

The building is to occupy a corner lot 
near one of the main entrances to the 
campus. It fronts 110 feet on the more 
important street and extends’ back 
fifty-three feet, with provision for a fu- 
ture extension of an additional fifty- 
three feet. 

The exterior is carried out in English 
Renaissance design, executed in a red 
rough texture brick with Indiana lime- 
stone, Corinthian columns, cornices and 
trimmings. On three sides over the first 
story windows appear limestone panels 
in which are carved the names of fa- 
mous musicians. The building will set 
rather high above the street on a series 
of terraces. 

In plan the main entrance is from Tate 
Street, with minor entrances from both 
Walker Avenue on the right and from 
a campus walkway on the left. Both of 
these entrances are through stair halls 
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or “smoke towers” designed in accor- 
dance with the requirements of the North 
Carolina State law as applying to school 
and college buildings. There are also 
two entrances from the rear, giving di- 


rect access to students coming from other 


buildings on the campus. 

The corridors form a letter “U,” with 
offices, class rooms, studios, etc., around 
the outside and with a small recital hall, 
seating 250 people, occupying the in- 
terior portion.’ To the rear of the stage 
in this hall are the organ chamber, 
dressing rooms and an elevator for use 
in delivering pianos to all floors. The 
second floor has practically the same 
layout as the first. The third floor is 
given over entirely to fifty practice 
rooms approximately 9 x 10 feet 
each. All have direct outside light. In 
the basement, which is about halfway 
above ground, are additional studios and 
rooms for voice and organ practice, also 
locker rooms, ete. 

Nowhere has any attempt been made 
to elaborate the interior treatment, ex- 
cept in the entrance lobby on the first 
story and in the recital hall. The latter 
extends through two stories in height 
and is designed somewhat like a Greek 
theater, in that each row of seats steps 
up toward the rear so as to give the 
director of a chorus full control over each 
member. An imitation caen stone wain- 
scoting is carried up about two-thirds of 
the height of the room. Above this is 
a paneled frieze, in which is a part 
of the acoustical treatment, additional 
treatment being used in the beamed and 
coffered ceiling. Light is admitted en- 
tirely through a large ceiling light over 
which is a skylight. 

The proscenium arch is elliptical in 
shape, being slightly enriched to properly 
frame the stage. The stage is treated 
with a Dorie colonnade and entablature 
effect, forming on the rear an ornamental 
organ screen through which the organ 
speaks. 

The building is fireproof throughout, 
being constructed of reinforced concrete 
with combination hollow tile and beam 
floor construction. Every effort has 
been made to soundproof the individual! 
rooms in their relation to each other. 
All interior walls are of double construc- 
tion with two layers of deadening felt 
between. All floor slabs have two layers 
of felt with wood screeds and wood floor 
on top of same. The felt is turned over 
the partitions to the under side of slabs 


It Will Be Equipped With a 


Inset Is Wade R. Brown, Dean of the Music Department 


above and the partitions rest upon the 
fioor felt above, so as to give an absolute 
insulation. All entrances to studios, class 
rooms and recital hall are equipped with 
sound-proof doors. 

A direct vapor heating system having 
its supply from the central heating plant 
is used throughout, except in the recital 
hall, where an indirect fan system of 
supply and ventilation is used. The 
building will cost approximatéty $200,- 
000. 
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Wilhelm Furtwangler Cheerfully Faces 
Arduous Task of the Guest Conductor 
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[Continued from page 3] 





thing they can’t photograph the sounds 
we were making then.” 

“Your audience, of course, I cannot 
speak of,” he says, “but from a first im- 
pression I would say that they seem to 
react immediately, spontaneously, to the 
music. My observation of them is super- 
ficial, but I believe they have a real feel- 
ing for music, even if they do lack the 
traditions behind the European concert- 
goer. How can you help developing 
good musical taste in America. You 
have not only the chance to hear all the 
greatest artists in the world, but to com- 
pare them. It is only then that you can 
divide the really great from the near- 
great. The mere fact that America 
supports such a colossal number of con- 
certs, that she has developed such 
orchestras, is argument enough in favor 
of her musical understanding.” 

From his first American concert and 
his interpretation of the classics there 
has grown up a fiction that Furtwangler 
is a confirmed classicist, that he is not 
interested in the music of today. This 
is contradicted by his reputation abroad 
as a sponsor of modern music and by 
his position as a modern composer. “I 
was one of the first to lead the new 
music abroad,” he says. “In fact I in- 
tended to bring a new Schonberg scvre 
to America with me, but it was still on 
the press. For my programs here I 
chose classical works deliberately, first 
because I know that America hears too 
much new music and then because new 
music gives an audience no inkling of a 
conductor’s personality. To judge a con- 
ductor you must have a standard of 
comparison. That you surely cannot get 
from his performance of a new work. 

“In Germany there is a different at- 
titude toward concert programs than 
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there is here. The tradition of Bach and 
Brahms and Beethoven is still very 
strong. Modern music must compete 
with the old masters. Just now there is 
a musical reaction there. The new 
writers, the ultra-modernists, have been 
deserted and the public is turning to the 
composers before Beethoven, to Bach and 
Handel and their contemporaries. It is 
not, however, a reaction against the 
‘Expressionismus,’ although it may be 
partly that. It is a reaction against the 
complexities of Richard Wagner and 
Richard Strauss, which have dominated 
Germany for several decades. 

“Taste is turning back to the other 
extreme. The public now demands sim- 
plicity, absolute clarity. In a time of 
uncertainty, in a complicated period like 
this, it wants music that is sure and 
strong, with the graceful strength of 
Greece rather than the force and power 
which the moderns display. Music- 
lovers want something quiet and calm, 
almost childlike and transparent, and 
re have rediscovered Bach and Han- 
del.” 


Wilhelm Furtwiangler, despite the fact 
that he holds a record for the number 
of orchestras he has led, is a conductor 
only through force of circumstance. “I 
studied,” he explained, to be a composer, 
I even have composed several works. I 
became a conductor because one cannot 
live on composition, and then I became 
so absorbed in conducting that although 
I still wanted to compose I had no time 
for it. Now, for instance, I cannot find 
time to write a note. 

“I will tell you how busy I am. I 
have three permanent posts, with the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipzig, with 
the Berlin Philharmonic and with the 
Vienna Friends of Music. I conduct a 
series of concerts with the London Sym- 
phony every year. I travel about the 
continent to several other orchestras. 
Now I am in America. You see I can- 
not compose. And I want to come back 
to America next year if it can be ar- 
ranged. It is difficult. It depends en- 
tirely on whether I can reconcile my en- 
gagements abroad with an American 
tour. I hope I can. There are a great 
many things I want to do in America. 
One of them is to prove that I am a 
conductor, not just a classicist, but per- 
haps they will believe that after I lead 
the ‘Sacre du Printemps’. That should 
be modern enough for anyone.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





CURTIS INSTITUTE TO 


Gifts Make Possible Awards 
in Three Departments 
of School 


Three new _ scholarships, available 
when the second term begins on Feb. 
13, have been announced by Grace H. 
Spofford, executive secretary of The 
Curtis Institute. They are the Mary S. 
Collins Scholarship in viola, given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Collins; the 
Eleanor Pillsbury Pennell Scholarship 
in voice, given by Mrs. Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis in memory of her daughter, and 
the Cyrus Libbey Curtis Scholarship in 
trombone, given by Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
in memory of his father. 

This makes fifteen scholarships in all, 
available at The Curtis Institute. In 


addition to the three announced, there 
were eight available in the conservatory 
department, including the Olga Sama- 
roff and the Mr. and Mrs. W. Curtis 
Bok piano scholarships, three in the 
preparatory department, and the Evans 
Braun scholarship in composition, given 
by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Braun of 
Merion, Pa., in memory of Owen Hugh 
Evans, Mrs. Braun’s father. 

Scholarships have thus far been won 
by three Philadelphians and three out- 
of-town students. Ruth Shufro Strauss 
holds the Curtis Institute of Music 
scholarship in piano; Jacob Savitt the 
violin scholarship, and Simon Goremica 
the voice scholarship. The Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music ’cello scholarship was won 
by Louisa Knowlton of Boston, in com- 
petition with several male applicants. 
Olga Barabini of New York, won the 
Olga Samaroff piano scholarship, and 
has already begun her studies under 
Josef Hofmann. The Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Curtis Bok piano scholarship was also 
won by a New Yorker, Xenia Nazare- 
vitch. 

Carl Flesch began his duties in the 
violin department on Jan. 2. Examina- 
tion of violin students who have applied 
for admission to the Institute for the 
second term, which begins on Feb. 13, 
will start at once. Associated with Mr. 
Flesch, are Frank Gittelson, Sacha 
Jacobinoff, Michael Press and Emanuel 
Zetlin. 

Among the 





applicants accepted by 
Josef Hofmann were Olga _ Barabini, 
holder of the Olga Samaroff piano 
scholarship, and Harry Kaufman of 
New York, who was the first to be ac- 
cepted among more than fifty appli- 
cants. Mr. Hofmann teaches six hours 
a day, and is assisted by David Saper- 
ton of New York. While in Philadelphia 
he is the house guest of Mrs. Edward 
W. Bok, president of the board of trust- 
ees of the Institute. Associated with 
Mr. Hofmann are Berthe Bert, George 
F. Boyle, Austin Conradi and Isabella 
Vengerova. 


GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Elsa Meiskey, pupil of Marcella Sem- 
brich at the Institute, scored a marked 
success at the first concert of the thirty- 
second season of The Fortnightly Club. 
The concert was given at the Academy 
of Music before a full house. 

Although the preparatory department 
has only been opened since October, its 
capacity is already being taxed. The 
heavy enrollment has created a waiting 
list for practice studios, there being 
nearly fifty students for whom addi- 
tional practice studios must be pro- 
vided. Studios for practice periods, 
ranging from one hour per week to 
four hours daily, are made available for 
short periods to town students, living 
some distance away from the school and 
having free time between lessons and 
lecture periods, and for longer periods 
to out-of-town students. 

Applications are now being received 
for the second term, which begins on 
Feb. 13 in both conservatory and pre- 
paratory departments. The policy of 
the Institute, however, to examine and 
admit applicants to the preparatory de- 
partment at any time, keeps the door of 
opportunity open to those who possess a 
natural aptitude for music and are will- 
ing to apply themselves. At the same 
time, it facilitates the continuous weed- 
ing out of students who fail to pursue 
their studies with an earnestness com- 
mensurate to their importance or whose 
musical ability does not prove suscep- 
tible of development along the lines of 
well-rounded musicianship. 

Plans have been completed by Miss 
Spofford, for the faculty recitals which 
will be given from time to time by mem- 
bers of the faculty. The first three re- 
citals in the series will be held on 
Thursday evenings, Feb. 12, March 5 
and April 16, respectively. Mme. Charles 
Cahier of the voice department, will 
open the series, which will be held in 
the foyer of The Academy of Music. 
Mr. Flesch and Mr. Hofmann will give 
the second recital, and the series will be 
concluded by Horace Britt, ’cellist, and 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist. 





The Griffes Group, composed of Lucy 
Gates, soprano; Olga Steeb, pianist, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, which is 
now on an extensive tour, will be heard 
in Chatham, Can., and Merion Pa., in 
addition to the cities already announced. 


ST. LOUIS ACCORDS 
TRIBUTE TO SINGERS 


Visiting Prima Donnas Are 
Cordially Welcomed in 
Concert Work 


By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Jan. 17.—The eighth puir 
of concerts given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony was made notable by the magni- 
ficent singing of Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto. Dignity, power and fervor 
marked her interpretations of “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster” from “Oberon” 
and the closing scene from “Gétterdimm- 
erung.” As an extra number Mme. 
Matzenauer sang Brahms’ “Sappische 
Ode.” Her reception was most cordial. 
The orchestral part of the program con- 
tained the “Marche Eccossaise” of De- 
bussy; Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor 
and excerpts from “Rheingold” and 
“Siegfried.” It was a thoroughly en- 
joyable program throughout. 

Last Sunday’s popular concert brought 
a variety of well-played orchestral num- 
bers, including Massenet’s Overture to 
“Phédre;” Saint-Saéns’s Prelude, “Le 
Deluge”; the “Peer Gynt” Suite, No. 1, 
by Grieg, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Minor and the “Marche Slave” by Tchai- 
kovsky. Harold H. Logan, piano: soloist, 
gave a fine reading of Chopin’s Concerto 
in F Minor. He was well received. The 
orchestra, as usual, gave a good account 
of itself. : : 

Claudia Muzio, soprano, in her St. 
Louis début last Tuesday night in the 
Odeon thrilled a capacity audience. 
This was the third concert of the Civic 
Music Association. The scope of Mis: 
Muzio’s lovely voice was heard in arias 
from “Aida” and “Tosca” and in songs 
by Pergolesi, Donaudy, Fourdrain, 
Wintter Watts, Ganz, Burleigh and 
Lehmann. She was generous with en- 
cores, repeating four of her songs and 
adding several extra numbers. Gavin 
Williamson accompanied. Few recital- 
ists have made so favorable an impres 
sion here as did Miss Muzio. 

The London String Quartet made its 
initial appearance here last evening In 
Howard Hall in the Fourth Principia 
Concert and Lecture Course. Every 
seat was taken, and the Quartet was 
warmly acclaimed and deservedly ‘0. 
The program consisted of Schubert's 
Quartet in D Minor; “The Pixey Ring” 
by H. Waldo Warner, violin player of 
the Quartet, and Debussy’s Quartet 10 
G Minor. Tchaikovsky’s Andante Can- 
tabile and Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore” were given as encores. 

Over 500 attended the second dinner 
concert at the City Club, arranged by 
John Bohn, last Thursday night. Pas- 
quale Montani, harpist; Dorothy Gay- 
nor Blake, pianist, and Amy Guth Pun- 
chon, pupil of Mr. Bohn, were soloists. 
Mrs. Blake played several of her inter- 
esting compositions, besides accompany- 
ing a group of her songs sung by Miss 
Punchon. ; 4 

At the regular monthly meeting 0 
the Musicians’ Guild last Sunday after 
noon the program was given by Evelyn 
D. Fraley, dramatic soprano, and Bu 
gene Le Pique, pianist and pupil of Ott- 


mar Moll. Both acquitted themselves 
admirably. " 
The St. Louis Symphony, with ku 


dolph Ganz as lecturer, gave two schoo! 
children’s concerts this week, the firs 
on Wednesday afternoon to the pup!’ 
of the Negro grade schools, and th 
other on Thursday afternoon to childr 
of private and parochial schools. 
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BANGOR DOES HONOR 
TO NATIVE SOPRANO 


Kathleen McAlister Given 
Banquet to Celebrate 


Home-Coming 

By June L. Bright 
BANGOR, ME., Jan. 17.—Bangor was 
en féte to pay tribute to Kathleen Mc- 
Alister, soprano, who was born in this 
city, When she returned from successes 
in Europe. The first American girl to 


win first prize in the graduating vocal 
class of the Fontainebleau Conservatory, 
Miss McAlister also has to her credit 
appearances in opera and congert in 
Paris and other French cities. 

Celebrations included a banquet and 
reception held in the Bangor House and 
a concert given in the City Hall. The 
banquet committee was composed of Mrs. 
Henry F. Drummond, president of the 
Schumann Club; Mrs. Frederick W. 
Jacques, Community Committee; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Donovan, president of the 
Current Events Club; Mrs. A. B. Gar- 
celon, chairman of the music committee 
of the Federated Clubs of Bangor; 
Eulalia Collins, president of the Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club; 
Mrs. Joseph Gould, president of the 
Athene Club; Mrs. William J. Currier, 
president of the Norumbega Club; Mrs. 
Clinton Stevens, president of the Home 
Culture Club; Mrs. Embert Sprague, 
president of the Nineteenth Century 
Club; Mrs. Dick Youngs, president of 
the Women’s Republic Club; Anna 
Strickland, vocal teacher; Ruth’ Holden, 
supervisor of music, and June L. Bright, 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 

Otis Skinner spoke on behalf of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Eastern 
Maine Festival Association. Other 
speakers were A. B. Garcelon, C. Win- 
field Richmond, Adelbert W. Sprague, 
Mrs. Percy Bowden, Allen Haycock and 
Hugo Gorlitz. Ushers were Wilbur S. 
Cochrane, Mary MHayford, Margaret 
Angley, Lydia Adams, Anna Torrens and 
Dorothy Doe Hicks. Music was con- 
tributed by the Philharmonic Trio, com- 
posed of Mrs. Alton Robinson, violinist; 
Faith Donovan, ’cellist, and Olive Berry 
Potter, harpist. 
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French Diction for Singers 
by the famous Yersin Method 
Mrs. Valleda Robichon Haig 
(Paris diploma from Mlles. Yersin) 
will give a demonstration lesson 
without charge at her studio. 
W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 5407 
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The concert was under the auspices of 
the Community Committee and Schu- 
mann Club, in cooperation with the Fed; 
erated Clubs, Festival Chorus, Bangor 
Symphony and Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. In a program including 
songs in Italian, French, German, Polish, 
Russian, Swedish and English, Miss Mce- 
Alister won an ovation. Her voice is 
beautiful in its middle register and her 
personal charm immediately captivated 
her audience. Miss McAlister’s finest 
work was in the Swedish “Nar jag blef 
sjutton ar,” but it was after her singing 
of Benedict’s “Wren,” with flute obbligato 
by Leyland Whipple, that she received 
greatest applause. After numerous re- 
calls she seated herself at the piano and 
sang an arrangement of the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony. This 
was called “I’m Goin’ Home.” In other 
songs she was accompanied by William 
Heller. 

Among those in the audience was Wil- 
liam R. Chapman, conductor of the 
Maine Music Festivals. The concert was 
under the management of Count Hugo 
Goerlitz of Boston. 





GIVES TCHAIKOVSKY LIST 


Cleveland Orchestra Presents Inspiring 
Program Under Sokoloff 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 17.—The eighth pro- 
gram in the Cleveland Orchestra’s sub- 
scription series was the all-Tchaikov- 
sky list, which is always popular, par- 
ticularly when given under the inspir- 
ing leadership of Nikolai Sokoloff. 

The Symphony was the Fifth, and 
never has it been given a better per- 
formance. Mr. Sokoloff’s art is superb 
in conducting Russian music, and the 
musicians were quick to imbibe his in- 
fluence. The Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo 
and Juliet,” was exceedingly brilliant. 
The string sections were deserving of 
special praise. Mr. Beckwith led the 
melody with a rich, vibrant tone that 
thrilled the listeners. The familiar An- 
dante from the Quartet in D contained 
moments of compelling loveliness. A 
rousing performance of the Theme and 
Variations closed the program. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 








Providence Acclaims De Reszké Singers 
and Mildred Dilling 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan 17.—The third 
event in the series of four Steinert con- 
certs, given in the E. F. Albee Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, introduced the De 
Reszké Singers to a large and represen- 
tative audience. These singers, Hardesty 
Johnson and Floyd Townsley, tenors; 
Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and Sigurd 
Nelson, bass, were assisted by Mildred 
Dilling, harpist. Many novelties were 
included in their program, notably the 
“Studies in Imitation” by Herbert 
Hughes, which included “Mother Goose” 
melodies in fascinating settings. A 
group of Negro spirituals also called 
forth much applause. Old English mad- 
rigals, arranged by Canon Edmund H. 
Fellows, were other delightful numbers. 
Miss Dilling added greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of the concert by her skillfully- 
played harp ‘solos. 

N. BISSELL 


San Carlo Company Revisits Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG, Jan. 17.—After two years’ 
absence, the San Carlo Opera Company 
returned for a successful week’s engage- 
ment in the Walker Theater. The réper- 
toire included “Aida,” “Lucia,” “Faust,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Car- 
men,” “Rigoletto” and “Trovatore.” The 
San Carlo performances reached a high 
standard of excellence. Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri conducted. The company appeared 
under the local management of C. P. 
Walker. MARY MONCRIEFF. 


Edith Gyllenberg Plays in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 
Gyllenberg gave an interesting piano re- 
cital in Churchill House on the evening 
of Jan. 13. Her well-played program 
was one of much variety. It included 
pieces by Chopin and compositions by 
Swedish, Norwegian, Spanish, Russian, 
French and English composers. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 


PETTIS. 











EXTREMES IN STYLE MEET IN CINCINNATI 





Reiner Forces Play Music by 
Mozart and Arthur 
Honegger 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 17.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, gave its 
sixth program on Jan. 9 and 10 in the 
Emery Auditorium. The program con- 
tained the Petite Suite of Debussy, the 
“Istar” Variations of d’Indy, Honegger’s 
“Pacific 231” and the “Symphonic Kon- 
zertante” for Violin and Viola by Mozart. 
The last-named work was played in fine 
style by Emil Heermann and Edward 
Kreiner. They both showed excellent 
musicianship and played with good tone. 
They were recalled a number of times. 
The audience also applauded “Pacific 
231” with equal enthusiasm. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, ap- 
pearing in the Artistic Series of J. H. 
Thuman, gave a fine performance of 
“Tosca” in the Emery Auditorium. The 
principal rédles were taken by Anna 


Fitziu, and the Messrs. Fregosi and 
Tomarchio, who all sang excellently. The 
orchestra, under Aldo Franchetti, was 
adequate. 

Anna Pavlowa and her company gave 
an artistic performance in the Emery 
Auditorium recently. Music by Grieg, 
Tchaikovsky, Dvorak and Strauss was 
used in the program. 

Robert Perutz, violinist, with the as- 
sistance of Thommie P. Williams, accom- 
panist, gave a recital on Jan. 12 in the 
hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory. Mr. 
Perutz proved he could play the classics 
as well as the moderns 

Reinald Werrenrath gave a baritone 
recital on Jan. 13 in the Emery Audi- 
torium. 

Herbert Newman, organist; Erich 
Sorontin, violinist, and Richard A. Fluke, 
bass, gave a concert in the Witherow 
High School auditorium on Jan. 11 under 
the auspices of the College of Music. 

Frank van der Stucken, conductor of 
the May Festival, has resumed re- 
hearsals of Pierné’s “St. Francis of 
Assisi.” A large chorus of school chil- 
dren is being trained for this by Alfred 
Hartzell. 





Wichita Musicians Appear in Concerts 


WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 17.—A piano re- 
cital by Rita Zane-Cetti was given on 
Sunday afternoon in the Roosevelt inter- 
mediate high school under the auspices 
of the Cavanaugh School of Music, the 
program including numbers by Brahms, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. The 
pianist was assisted by Maurine Smith, 
contralto, with Mrs. H. P. Laudermilk 
as accompanist. A concert by members 
of the faculty of the Wichita College of 
Music and Dramatic Art was given by 
Stanley Levey, pianist ; William 
Fletcher, tenor, and William Wrigley, 
violinist, who appeared before an audi- 
ence that filled Philharmony Hall, the 
college auditorium. T. L. KREBs. 





Iowa College Glee Clubs to Hold Contest 


AMEs, IowA, Jan. 17.—A silver loving 
cup will be awarded when glee clubs 
representing all the colleges in the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference meet in Kansas 
City, Mo., on Feb. 9. This contest is 
the first to be sponsored by the Missouri 
Valley Glee Club Association. 

G. SMEDAL. 


Washington Club Program Depicts Days 
of Handel 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 16.—Sade Styron 
arranged a charming program for the 
Friday Morning Club, at its last meet- 
ing of the old year in the Cosmos Club, 
when she gave a costume recital depict- 
ing the days of Handel. Mrs. Samuel 
Winslow, violinist; Mrs. Robert LeFevre, 
soprano; Miss Styron, pianist, and 
Lynch Luquer, violinist, contributed to 
the program. A chorus under Mary 
Howe sang rounds and carols. 





Bloomington Gives Handel Oratorio 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Jan. 17.—The 
Indiana State University chorus and or- 
chestra and the Bloomington Choral 
Society joined in the annual presentation 
of Handel’s “Messiah.” Assisting artists 
included Helen Proth Axtell, soprano of 
Chicago; Alberta Murray Baker, con- 
tralto of Pittsburgh; Paul Lawless, tenor 
of Topeka, Kan., and Charles E. Lutton, 
baritone of Chicago. Mr. Birge con- 
ducted. Alice Menninger and Annabelle 
Sproull were the accompanists. 

, H. EUGENE HALL. 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


Samaroff Demonstrates She ls Greatest Pianiste in World 


“Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Olga Samaroff’s playing is the 
grace and ease, the simplicity and subtleness, with which she plays the most 
It is almost in a playful mood that Mme. 
Samaroff attacks the tremendous keyboard problems compounded by the 
exacting music writers of old, whose works will hold terrors for piano stu- 
’"—San Antonio (Texas) Evening News, December 9, 1924. 
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BALTIMORE’S LIST HAS BRIGHT EVENTS 





Artists in Many Fields Ap- 
pear on Programs 
of Interest 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 18.—Clarence Gustlin, 
pianist and lecturer, appearing on Jan. 6 
before members of the Baltimore Music 
Club, gave. an “American Opera Interp- 
Recital.” This appearance, made under 
the auspices of the National Federation 


of Music Clubs, was devoted to consid- 
eration of “Alglala,” the libretto of 
which is by Cecil Fanning and the score 
by Francesco De Leone. Mr. Gustlin 
outlined the plot and the music, playing 
excerpts from the score. Illustrations 
were also given by Elsa Baklor, soprano; 
Paul Nachlass, tenor, and G. Connor 
Turner, baritone. Virginia Castelle was 
the accompanist. 

Paul Whiteman and his orchestra gave 
“An Entertainment in American Music” 
in the Lyric, this being their third en- 
gagement of the season. The program 
held interest in numbers by Fredie Grofe, 
Eastwood Lane, Rudolf Friml and Leo 
Sowerby. 


The London String Quartet played in 
the Peabody Conservatory before an au- 
dience that braved a severe snow storm 
to hear the interesting program. Schu- 
bert and Dvorak quartets were ideally 
presented, and a delightful novelty, H. 
Walford Davies’ Scherzo, “Peter’s Glad 
Heart,” from the “Peter Pan” Suite, 
made the audience demand encores. 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and the 
Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s 
Op. 11 were extra numbers. 

The Albavgh Bureau of Concerts pre- 
sented Efrem Zimbalist in a violin re- 
cital in the Lyric. Mr. Zimbalist played 
Hubay’s Concerto in G Minor with tech- 
nical skill and gave an individual read- 
ing of Handel’s Sonata in E. An original 
improvisation on a Japanese theme, a 
“Carmen” Fantasie by Sarasate, num- 
bers by Grainger and Kreisler and 
familiar encores allowed Mr. Zimbalist 
to make a broad appeal with his sterling 
musicianship. 

Shura Cherkassky, boy pianist, came 
to the Lyric on Jan. 7 and gave another 
remarkable performance. The “English” 
Suite of Bach, a Beethoven sonata, a 
Chopin group, a Bolera by Mana Zucca 
(new to Baltimore) and a Liszt rhapsody 
were played with vigor and contrasting 
values. 





WILL OPEN NEW COURSE 





Cleveland Institute Announces Classes 
in Appreciation for Laymen 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 17.—A new course 
in appreciation will be introduced into 
the music curriculum of the Cleveland 
Institute as the result of a casual con- 
versation between Ernest Bloch, director, 
and a business man in a smoking car re- 
cently. 

This man said he was a regular con- 
cert-goer but his musical appreciation 
was limited to a matter of “feeling” and 
he would like to know more about the 
technical side of music and about the 
composers, although he could find little 
time to study. 

Mr. Bloch then asked other business 
men and women whether a course giving 
general information, without textbooks 
or deep technical lectures, would interest 
them. The affirmative response was 
unanimous, and the course will be opened 
in the second semester, Feb. 9. Eve- 
ning meetings will be held every second 
week. 

Mr. Bloch will give the first lecture, 
and subsequent classes are to be con- 
ducted by Roger Sessions. 





Margaret Northrup Sings in Greenville, 
Ss. C. 


GREENVILLE, S. C., Jan. 17.—Margaret 
Northrup, soprano, assisted in the Elks’ 
Annual Memorial Service held recently 
in the Fine Arts Auditorium. With 
charm of personality and an unusually 
clear tone, Miss Northrup gave Handel’s 
“Save Me, O God” and “Come unto 
Him,” and Mendelssohn’s “Jerusalem, 
Thou That Killest.” The entire audi- 
ence of 1200 joined in “Auld Lang 
Syne,” after which Professor Schaefer 
gave an organ postlude. 


NASHVILLE HEARS OPERA 





Symphony Opens Fifth Season With 
Attractive Program 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17—Under F. 
Arthur Henkel, the Nashville Symphony 
gave the first concert of its fifth season 
in Loew’s Theater. An attractive pro- 


gram was well received by a large audi- 
ence. The soloist was I. Milton Cook, 
supervisor of music in public schools, 
who sang a number of songs. 

Mrs. L. C. Naff, manager of Ryman 
Auditorium, presented the San Carlo 
Opera Company in three performances 
recently. In “Faust” Ludovico Tomarchio 
had the title rdle and Amund Sjovik was 
Mephistopheles. Edith De Lys was re- 
placed in the part of Marguerite by Olga 
Kargau. Giuseppe Interrante appeared 
as Valentine and Ada Salori was Siebel. 
“Madama _ Butterfly” brought Tamaki 
Miura as Butterfly, Mr. Tomarchio as 
Pinkerton and Bernice Schalker as 
Suzuki. Mr. Interrante was the Sharp- 
less. In “Rigoletto” the title réle was 
taken by Giulio Fregosi. Tina Paggi 
sang in the part of Gilda, Giovanni 
Rosich was the Duke and Miss Salori 
was Maddalena. Amund Sjovik ap- 
peared as Sparafucile. 

The second concert in a series of four 
was given in Fisk Memorial Chapel when 
Ethelynde Smith, lyric soprano, ap- 
peared. Her distinct enunciation and 
artistic interpretations charmed her au- 
dience. Ruth Abbott was the accompan- 
ist. Mrs. J. A. WANDS. 





Radio Becomes a Factor in the Teaching 
of Musical Criticism 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, VA., Jan. 19. 


—Radio was utilized in the teaching of 
musical criticism for the first time on 
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Sunday, Jan. 18, when students in the 
Meintire School of Fine Arts of the 
University of Virginia, in a course con- 
ducted by Prof. Harry Rogers Pratt, 
listened to the concert broadcast by the 
American Orchestral Society, Chalmers 
Clifton, conductor. The course in mu- 
sical criticism conducted by Professor 
Pratt is one of the first of its kind to 
be offered in any American university. 
While in New York early this month to 
broadcast an organ recital from WEAF 
he arranged with Mr. Clifton to broad- 
cast his program for the students at 
Virginia. 





CANADA TO PARTICIPATE IN 
MUSIC WEEK CELEBRATION 





President Coolidge Again Chairman of 
Honorary Committee—New Guide 
Lists Suggestions 


National Music Week will not only 
include at least 1000 cities of the United 
States this year but the Dominion of 
Canada as well, according to a recent 
announcement of the Canadian Bureau 


for the Advancement of Music. Hawaii 
and Australia are expected to join in the 
observances again, and England and New 
Zealand have expressed a desire to par- 
ticipate. The result will probably be an 
International Music Week among all of 
the English-speaking countries. 

For the benefit of those who are or- 
ganizing music weeks, a guide has been 
issued by the committee headquarters 
at 45 West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 
It contains helpful suggestions for the 
organization of committees, plans for 
churches and Sunday schools, celebra- 
tions in rural communities, musical com- 
petitions, municipal aids to music week, 
cooperation of motion picture houses, 
radio events and the financial problem. 

The date set for 1925’s music week is 
May 3-9, and President Coolidge is again 
chairman of the honorary committee, 
with governors of nearly every State 
as members. Otto H. Kahn has been re- 
appointed chairman of the active com- 
mittee, and among the new members are 
Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, and Kenneth M. Bradley, 
president of the National Association of 
Schools of Music and Allied Arts. 





Brunswick Orchestra Is Applauded 


BRUNSWICK, ME., Jan. 17.—A highly 
appreciative audience listened to the 
second program of the season given by 
the Brunswick Orchestra Society under 
Charles A. Warren. A feature of the 
concert was Tchaikovsky’s “Enchanted 
Lake.” Other orchestral numbers _in- 
cluded the Overture to “Don Juan,” 
Borch’s “Festival March” and light opera 
excerpts. The soloists were David Blair 
McClosky of Plymouth, Mass., baritone, 
with Edmund M. McClosky as accom- 
panist, and Ruth Johnson of Topsham, 
violinist, who played Massenet’s “Medi- 


tation” and Bohm’s “Perpetuum Mo- 
bile.” M. Philipps Mason was at the 
piano. The closing number was Rossini’s 


Overture to “William Tell.” 
ALICE FRostT LORD. 





Leavenworth Program Is Received With 
Enthusiasm 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Jan. 18.—The 
fourth number of the recital course of 
the Leavenworth Musical Club was well 
attended by an enthusiastic audience. 
Bertha Farmer, soprano, and Donald 
Anstrom, pianist and accompanist, gave 
a most enjoyable program. A _ recent 
program of the Music Club at Fort Leav- 
enworth consisted of piano numbers by 
Mrs. C. A. Meals, interpretative dancing 
by Helen McCleave and two numbers by 
the chorus, “The Dragon Fly” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, and “Spring” by Sokoloff. 


Washington Concerts Will Benefit Mac- 
Dowell Colony at Peterboro 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 19.—Three con- 
certs, presenting music by American 
composers, are announced for Lent in 
aid of the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro. These concerts will be given by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Princess Tsianina. 





Socrate Barozzi wil! give his second 
New York recital this season at Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 25. 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will give a recital in New 
Concord, Ohio, on Feb. 3. 








~ German Publisher Find: 
Valuable Letters 
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with the request that you publish th, 

Festmarsch, since your famous niin, 

has great influence in every quate 

of the music world and can make the 
name of a young ambitious comp sey 
known. General Director &:an 

Lachner, who has given me per iis. 

sion to use his name, spoke very wel 

of the Festmarsch as well as of othe; 

bigger works of mine. I have an a; 

yet unpublished symphony for fu 

orchestra which will be tried oui by 
the Royal Court Orchestra at the wish 
of His Excellency General Intendant 

Freiherr von Persall and a string 

quartet which will have its first public 

performance at the beginning 0 

March by the Munich Quartet unde 

Concertmaster Benno Walter. I am 

waiting only for its success to take 

the liberty of sending it to you ¢ 
look over. May I repeat my request, 

that you be good enough to write t 

me what steps you can take towar 

fulfilling my desire and about how 
high the printing costs would cone. 

Trusting myself to your kindness, | 

am, Richard Strauss.” 

Dr. von Hase’s collection of letters 
might almost be a warning to young 
composers on what not to do, or how t 
succeed in spite of yourself. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet Gives Program 
in Pontiac 


PONTIAC, MIcH., Jan. 17.—The third 
event in the Civic Music Association 
Series was held in the high school audi- 
torium recently when the Pavley-Ouk. 
rainsky Ballet appeared before a large 


audience. The performance was well. 
nigh perfect. The orchestra played 
beautifully in works by Tchaikovsky 


Weber, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein and Massenet. Iresen Stolowski 
and Company presented an artistic pro- 
gram in the Central Methodist Episcopa! 
Church. This was the second number 
of a series. Mrs. W. F. JACKSON. 





Concert in Sedalia Aids New Schoo! 


SEDALIA, Mo., Jan. 17.—Marion Keck, 
dramatic reader; Geneva Latenser, harp- 
ist, and Estine Norton, singer, appeared 
in a recital in St. Patrick’s School Audi- 
torium recently under the auspices of 
the Holy Name Society of the church 
The proceeds reverted to the fund for 
the new school. LOUISE DONNELLY. 
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Martha Alexander - Mullin 


Announces opening of 
Violin Studio in Asheville, N. ©- 
June 14 to July 31 


Address Mrs. M. Alexander-Mullin 
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VOICE REJUVENATION 


Veices marred by age or illine* 


restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornun¢ 
Valhalla, New York 
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Albert Coates Returns 
to America with Score 


the Bolsheviks Wanted 


(\NUANUOUASAAU CANDO OASGAADU PE LADAOO EAA TANT 





Albert Coates, Conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic 


Albert Coates, English conductor, who 
returned to America on the Lapland on 
Jan. 10 to resume his leadership of the 
Rochester Philharmonic for the  re- 
mainder of the season, brought with him 


the score of his one-act opera, “Asshur- 
banipal,” which will have its premiére 
in the opera house in Barcelona, Spain, 
next season. This opera of Mr. Coates’ 
has an interesting history, since it was 
confiscated by the Bolsheviks in Russia 
in 1918 and held as a guarantee of his 
return. The opera, which has only late- 
ly been returned to the composer, may 
be heard in this country after its pre- 
sentation in the Spanish city. 





Nashville Applauds Ethelynde Smith 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 17.—Ethe- 
lynde Smith, soprano, gave one of the 
most interesting concerts of the season 
at Fisk University on the evening of 
Jan. 9. Miss Smith possesses a smooth, 
fluent voice of attractive quality, which 
she uses with sincere artistry. She was 
especially pleasing in her group of 
American songs and in her numbers for 
children. She was given a cordial recep- 
tion and added five extras to her pro- 
gram. Other engagements for which Miss 
Smith has been booked in the South are 
in Poplarville, Miss.; Mobile, Ala., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Wilmington, N. C. 





Pittsburgh Musicians’ Club Elects Its 
Officers 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 17.—The annual 
meeting of the Musicians’ Club elected 
the following officers: Oscar W. Demm- 
ler, president; Theodore Rentz, vice- 
president; Otto C. A. Merz, secretary, 


and H. K. Schmidt, treasurer. Direc- 
tors are Dallmeyer Russell, Theodore 


Wettach and Adrian Freni. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





Editor Dedicates Work to Chaminade 
Club of Washington 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Henry Clough 
Leighter, formerly of Washington, but 
of recent years an editor of the Boston 
Music Company, has arranged Warlock’s 
Rest, Sweet Nymphs” for women’s 
Volces and has dedicated the work to 
the Chaminade Glee Club of Wash- 
ington, and to its leader, Esther Linkins. 


War Department to Organize Mounted 
Bands 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—The War De- 
Partment announces that, in accordance 
With the provisions of the army appro- 
Priation law, mounted bands will be 
Crganized in each division of the army 
iddition to bands already maintained. 
nd instruments and equipment will be 

ished by the government and band 

bers will be enlisted in the Reserve 


S. 





Ba 
fu) 





Ensemble Plays Novelties in Roselle, 
N. J. 


SELLE, N. J., Jan. 17.—The Euphonic 
, composed of Em E. Smith, violin; 
ma Crosby, ’cello, and Gladys T. 
ler, pianist, gave an interesting con- 





cert in the school auditorium under the 
auspices of the P. T. A. Association. An 
outstanding feature of the program, 
which included works by Bach, Gluck, 
Schubert, Bargiel, Beethoven and Bridge, 
were two numbers by Ethel Glenn Hier, 
Intermezzo and Scherzo, which were bril- 
liantly performed by the trio. 


Boston Activities 


Jan. 17 


John Peirce, baritone, formerly of this 
city and now head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
has been booked for the following con- 
cert appearances in Ohio: Jan. 22, Radio 
Station WJAK, Cleveland; Jan. 24, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville; Jan. 27, joint 
recital with André Ribaupierre, violin- 
ist before the Music Club of Bedford. 
Since his arrival in Cleveland Mr. Pierce 
has given four successful concerts. His 
popularity is attested by an increasing 
number of public appearances. His suc- 
cess at the Institute of Music is gratify- 
ing. The number of pupils in his de- 
partment has more than doubled in three 
months and the chorus under his direc- 
tion has grown from about forty mem- 
bers to 125. 











* * * 


Dai Buell will resume her recitals of 
piano music with interpretative remarks 
in the Copley-Plaza Hotel on alternate 
Wednesday afternoons at three o’clock, 
commencing Jan. 21. The course of five 
historical recitals given last season, when 
Miss Buell discussed and _ performed 
music from 1563 to the present, demon- 
strated the drawing power of this form 
of recital. Because there are many angles 
from which to consider not only the com- 
positions themselves but the grouping, 
Miss Buell begins where the former 
series left off, and announces the follow- 
ing subjects: “Humor in Music,” 
“Poetry and Musicians,” “Chopin and a 
Group of Miniatures,” “Liszt and Schu- 
mann” (a study in friendship), “Bach 
and Some Other Moderns.” 

* * * 


Dorothy Okey of West Somerville, 
Mass., has received her diploma from 
the Fontainebleau Conservatory of 
France, where she spent last summer as 
a student in the course offered for Ameri- 
cans of exceptional ability. Miss Okey 
is a graduate of the Somerville High 
School and of the New England Con- 
servatory. 

* * a 

Pupils from the studio of Thomas A. 
Gallozzi were acclaimed in recital in Jor- 
dan Hall on Jan. 11 by an enthusiastic 
audience. Those taking part were Maria 
Kowalewska, dramatic soprano; Karo- 
lina Urbanek, coloratura soprano; D. L. 
Fine, tenor; M. De Nuccio, baritone. 
The program included an aria from 
Marchetti’s “Ruy Blas,” duets by Gomez 
and from “Norma,” trios from Bizet’s 
“Fair Maid of Perth’ and Moniuszko’s 
“Halka,” songs by Niewiadomsk!, Bene- 
dict and tLucantoni and_ Usigilio’s 
“Educande di Sorrento.” Another num- 
ber was the Quartet from “Rigoletto.” 
Angelina P. Loveland played able ac- 
companiments. A Nurezynski, pianist, 
proved an added attraction. He played 
a Military March by Kowalski. Mr. Gal- 
lozzi’s pupils acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. 

* * x 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
voice, with studios in this city and in 
Providence, has had good reports from 
her pupils. Alice Armstrong Kimball, 
soprano of Harvard Church, Brookline, 
is having her share of public engage- 
ments. A recent program of songs was 
given with Helen Tiffany, accompanist, 
in Hartford, Conn., and an illustrated 
lecture in modern English songs before 
the Providence Art Club, Providence, 
R. I., where she sang songs by Arnold 
Bax, Eugene Goossens, Vaughan Wil- 
liams and Frank Bridge. During the 
past month she has filled engagements 
in Brookline, Malden and Melrose. Mar- 
guerite Watson Shaftoe, soprano, sang 
in “Messiah” on Jan. 4 with the St. 
Paul’s Choral Society, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Her other engagements included a recital 
in Putnam, Conn., on Jan. 12 and a 
joint recital with Claudia Rhea Fournier, 
contralto, on Feb. 19 at the Providence 
Plantations Club, Providence, R. I. Mme. 
Fournier will give a program at Wheaton 
College on Feb. 3. Esther Mott, soprano, 
repeated her successes of last season by 
singing in “Elijah” and “Messiah” for 
the Beneficent Choral Society, Provi- 
dence. Miss Mott also sang at the Provi- 
dence State House on Jan. 1 during the 
inaugural exercises. W.d. EF. 


CHICAGO INSTITUTION WILL TRAIN CRITICS 





Felix Borowski to Conduct 
Course Next Summer at 
Musical College 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—In response to nu- 
merous requests the Chicago Musical 
College has announced a class in music 


criticism for the summer master school, 
extending from June 29 to Aug. 8. The 
course will be conducted by Felix Bor- 
owski, president of the college, who is 
one of the most widely-read reviewers in 
this country. He was formerly music 
critic of the Chicago Evening Post and 
was for many years music editor of the 
Chicago Record-Herald. He is now 
special writer of music criticism for the 
Christian Science Monitor, and has been 
for fourteen years wrter of the program 
notes of the Chicago Symphony. 

The work is being designed to meet 
the need of many musicians who desire 
to avail themselves of invitations of 
editors of newspapers and periodicals to 
review public performances of music in 
their towns, but who hesitate to enter 


such a field because of the insufficient 
knowledge of its technic. Others who 
would like to raise the standard of art 
in their communities by writing music 
criticism have found themselves unable 
to obtain instruction as to how this 
should be done. 

In addition to the instruction which 
will be given by Mr. Borowski, arrange- 
ments have been made by which the 
classes will be addressed by other critics 
of distinction. René Devries, associate- 
editor of the Musical Courier; Florence 
French, editor of the Musical Leader; 
Eugene Stinson, music editor of the Chi- 
cago Journal and Chicago correspondent 
for MusIcAL AMERICA; Herman De- 
vries, music editor of the Chicago 
American, and Charles E. Watt, editor 
of Music News, are among those an- 
nounced. 

The course will include the following: 
English, as applied to newspaper re- 
viewing; review of musical material re- 
quired for music criticism; musical litera- 
ture, other arts in their relation to 
music criticism, the function of criti- 
cism, the technic of journalism and ac- 
tual reviewing of musical performances. 





Richmond Hears Claire Dux and Paul 
Whiteman 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 17.—Claire Dux, 
soprano, was presented in the third con- 
cert of the Musicians’ Club in the Jeffer- 
son Auditorium on Jan. 6. Mme. Dux 
was in exceptionally fine voice, giving a 
program of songs by Mozart, Schumann, 
Strauss, Leoncavallo and Bizet. She was 
accompanied by Seidler Winkler. Paul 
Whiteman’s orchestra gave an “Experi- 
ment in American Music” program in 
the City Auditorium on Jan. 4. The 
most interesting numbers were Victor 
Herbert’s “Suite of. Serenades” and the 
“Rhapsody in Blue” by George Gersh- 
win. L. F. GRUNER. 


Zanesville Hears Lecture-Recital on 
Modern Music 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Jan. 18.—“What 
Has Happened to Music” was the title 
of a lecture-recital by Karl Escheman, 
director of music in Dennison University, 
Granville, recently given to active and 
associate members of the Thursday Mati- 
née Music Club. Composers represented 
were Scriabin Milhaud and Strauss. He 
was assisted by Miss Summers of Gran- 
ville. Mrs. ORA DELPHA LANE. 


De Reszké Singers Hailed in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 17.—The third 
Kellogg morning musical was given re- 
cently in the Hotel Bond, the attraction 
being the De Reszké Singers, Hardesty 
Johnson and Floyd Townsley, tenors; 
Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and Sigurd Nel- 
son, bass. Mildred Dilling, harpist, was 
the assisting artist. The audience was 
one of the largest at this series. 

BuRTON S. CORNWALL. 





Boston Manager Books Concert Artists 


BosToN, Jan. 17.—Aaron Richmond, 
manager, has booked a number of 
artists for Jordan Hall appearances. 


Concerts will be given by the Fox- 
Burgin-Bedetti Trio on Jan. 14 and 
Feb. 18. Hyman Rovinsky, a pianist re- 
cently returned to this country after 
studies abroad, will give a recital on 
Jan. 27. The second Boston recital of 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, is fixed 
for Jan. 30. 





Dusolina Giannini Sings in Savannah 


SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 17.—Dusolina 
Giannini, soprano, sang here on Jan. 13 
as the third attraction in the All Star 


Series of the Savannah Music Club. She 
appeared before a large audience in the 
Bijou Theater, and received enthusiastic 
applause. Her program included an aria 
from “La Reine de Saba,” which was 
given a remarkably dramatic interpre- 
tation. Possibly Miss Giannini’s great- 
est appeal was in her last group, which 
included Italian and Spanish folk-songs. 
She was accompanied by Meta Schu- 
mann. Dora S. MENDES. 


Bill Reintroduced to Donate Site for 
National Conservatory 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Senator Bert 
M. Fernald of Maine has reintroduced 
in the Senate a bill to donate to the 
National Conservatory of Music _of 
America, New York, a site for a build- 
ing on government land in the city of 
Washington. The bill was turned over 
to the Senate Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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Franco Alfano Symphony Among Works Recently Published 


Pe TTI mm ML 


ihe de SYDNEY DALTON 


quent spokesman in 
Franco Alfano. Wit- 
ness, for example, his 
Symphony in E (G. Ri- 
— cordi & Co.), which, I 
believe, has been played in this coun- 
try by Boston’s famous organization. 
It is a long work, in point of time of 
performance, but for the listener, I 
imagine, it is a period of more than 
usual pleasure, for Alfano is of that 
sane school of modernists who do not 
disdain intelligibility and an occa- 
sional harmonic progression that falls 
within the boundaries of familiarity. 
He writes melodies, too—melodies 
that are recognizable and well defined, 
melodies that need not hide their light 
under a bushel of instrumental ob- 
structions. His score is full of them, 
and in their development he shows 
them from many different angles, as 
one might see colors in a kaleidoscope. 
At times the tonal body is broad and 
rich, demanding an orchestra of full 
modern complement. The composer 
leaves nothing to chance in this regard: 
he even notes the number of strings the 
work demands. In all he lists over 100 
players. A reading of the full score 
brings regret for not having heard the 
work performed. 
* ok * 


From the Cree Indians 
Thurlow  Lieurance 
gathered a melody that 
Fred Cardin, whose 
bracketed name, “Pejawah,”’ is doubt- 
less of Indian origin, has made into a 
“Cree War Dance” for violin (Carl 
Fischer). The initial, Allegro theme and 
the contrasted one of the middle section 
are both striking and thoroughly Indian 
in character. The composer has woven 
them into a vivid, virile piece of violin 
music that is constructed with skill. Nor 
has the composer forgotten the average 
violinist’s fondness for a good cadenza, 
introducing a short but telling one. 

s * * 


Brilliancy, 





A War Dance 
for the Violin 
by Fred Cardin 


Violin Pieces spirit and 


by Rowland an opportunity to show 
Leach and B. off a well developed 
W. Gilman technic, if one possesses 


it, are found in an Im- 
promptu for violin by Rowland Leach 
(Carl Fischer). After a fast-moving 


beginning, which calls for double stop- 
ping and runs in legato and staccato, 
there is a breathing spell in a slower 
and sustained middle section that is de- 
cidedly engaging, with the interest fairly 
well divided between the two instruments 
concerned. On the other hand, there is 
nothing that even vaguely suggests a 
breathing spell in Boris W. Gilman’s 
Moto Perpetuo, which hails from the 
same publisher—unless it be the pause 
over the final bar line. Twelve sixteenth- 
notes in each and every measure gu 
scurrying along, up and down, in and 
out, for ten pages. Sonietimes even the 
complacent accompaniment, which is as 
thin as accompaniments to Perpetual 
Motions usually are, is left out for a 
measure or two, as though the pianist 
had been hopelessly outdistanced. There 
is nothing noteworthy about the music, 
but as a bit of technical display it is 
decidedly effective. 
* *K * 


Songs That It wouldn’t need the 
Sing of Italian words or the 
Serenades, name of the composer 
Roses and to stamp G. Fatuo’s 
Weeds “Mattinata” (G. Ri- 

cordi & Co.) as an 


Italian product. Its lilt is as much a 
part of the land of its birth as the 
canals are part of Venice. The melody 
is distinctly a singer’s melody, though 
it never climbs above F in the high ver- 
sion. Frederick H. Martens has made 
a very good English version of G. Car- 
ducci’s poem. “The Rose and the Weed,” 
another Ricordi print, is the work of 
Nicholas Ward as author and Clement 
Flynn as composer. It is a sad, touch- 
ing story of two denizens of the garden, 
as, for example: 

Then the little weed wept and the fair 

rose’s feet 

Were washed and refreshed for the night. 
In the end, however, the weed dies and 
the rose goes on living, reversing, I 
regret to admit, the usual method of 
nature. The music is like that, too. 
K OK * 

For many generations 
composers have paid 
tribute to Sir Philip 
Sidney’s poem entitled 
“My True Love Hath 
My Heart,” nor has it lost its attrac- 
tion for the music-makers of this day. 
Its latest setting is by Henry Hadley 
(Carl Fischer), and a very good one it 
is, too. As is the case with all com- 
posers, inspiration is a variable quality 
in Mr. Hadley’s output, but his technical 
skill, musicianship and refined taste are 
invariable accompaniments. To this “My 
True Love” bears witness. It has a 


Settings by 
Henry Hadley 
and Gustav 
Saenger 
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touch of the naive artificiality that the 
poems of Sidney’s age assumed and it 
deserves a place on recital programs. 
There are keys for high and low voices. 
“Mah Li’l Southern Rose,” by Gustav 
Saenger, a Carl Fischer publication, is 
written in a popular strain to a dialect 
poem by Frederick H. Martens. The 
melody has an agreeable swing and 
lingers in the memory. Printed in two 
keys. 
* * * 
A Sacred Song A new sacred song by 
and an Encore Pearl G. Curran en- 
by Pearl G. titled “Blessing” (G. 
Curran Schirmer) is a Thanks- 
giving song, but, ex- 
cept by those who find life a pretty drab 
affair at all seasons of the year, it may 
be used at any time. It is short, with 
keys for high and low voices, and the 
organ accompaniment is effective. “I 
Know” is an encore for which the com- 
poser has also supplied the words; 
another optimistic setting, to be sung 
ecstatically, as the composer tells us. 
High or medium voice. 
* * * 


Songs by H. R. Hugh R. Reed is a com- 
Reed and N. poser who writes good 
Marcelli poetry or a poet who 

writes good music, for 
his song entitled “A Little Page Sings” 
(Composers’ Music Corp.), for which he 
has supplied both text and music, is 
charming from either angle. It is an 
attractive little number with a _ good 
melody, clothed in simple but rich har- 
monies and designed for medium voices. 
If the adjective “atmospheric” may be 
used once more, it might be applied to a 
song by Nino Marecelli entitled “Deep in 
the Forest,” from the same press, and 
also for medium voice. There is a feeling 
of shadows and thick foliage and of sad- 
ness and longing. A worth while song. 


* * * 


More Settings Settings of poems from 


of a Child’s Stevenson’s “Child’s 
Garden of Garden of Verses” 
Verses have been numerous of 


late. The latest to reach 
this desk is Josephine Hovey Perry’s 
Cycle, including “The Moon,” “My Ship 
and I,” “Singing,” “Foreign ae ae 
“Shadow Land” and “In Port” (C. 
Thompson & Co.). They are simple, AS 
and attractive little melodies for the most 
part, and little folks who can enjoy 
Stevenson’s delightful lyrics will like 
these versions with a sugar-coating of 
music. 

; *£ «a 
Choruses for The Harvard Univer- 
Men's Voices sity Glee Club Collec- 
and One for tion (EF. C. Schirmer 
Women Music Co.) has lately 

been enriched by the 
addition of ‘“Crucifixus” from Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor, “With Heart Uplifted,” 
an a cappella number by Constantine 
Schvedov, and “The Miracle of St. 
Nicholas,” an old French carol which 
in this version has the text in French 
and English. Dr. Archibald T. Davison 
has made the arrangements. From the 
same press, in the “Commonwealth 
Series,” for women’s voices, there is a 
three-part number by Peter Warlock, 
arranged by H. Clough-Leighter, and 
entitled, “Rest, Sweet Nymphs,” that 
would be a fitting number for any pro- 
gram. Mr. Clough-Leighter’s arrange- 
ment is very well made. 

* * * 


More Impres- The first four of 
sions for Piano Trygve _ Torjussen’s 
by Trygve “Impressions” for 
Torjussen piano (Arthur P. 

Schmidt Co.) were re- 
viewed in these columns some time ago. 
The balance of the set have recently ap- 
peared and are entitled “Bergeronette,” 
“Eastern Dance,” “To a Child Asleep” 
and “Northern Festival.” They are ma- 
terial of fourth and fifth grade and have 
a certain amount of character in their 
ideas. The best of them are the second 
and last, though the “Northern Festival” 
is marred by a middle section that is 
not up to the average of the rest of the 
piece. 


a. 2 4 
Graded In order that beginners 
Ensemble by on the violin may have 
Louis J. early opportunity of 


playing ensemble Louis 
J. Bostelmann has com- 
posed a book of numbers for two violins 
and piano entitled “Graded Ensemble” 
(Schroeder & Gunther). They are all 
short, most of them ecnly sixteen bars 
in length, but are well devised to give 


Bostelmann 


the young instrumentalist an introd\, 
tory taste of this delightful and nece:. 
sary form of instrumental work. Ther 
are eight numbers in the book, which i: 
a supplement to the same compos:,’ 
“Graded Lessons for the Violin,” Bo}: 
Two. 


CAPITAL GREETS SINGERS 
AND PLAYERS ON STRINGs 








Mrs. Calvin Coolidge Among Notah|: 
Persons Seen in Concerts Given 


by Guest Artists 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 17.—Mrs. Liiy 
rence Townsend, impresario, inaugy 
rated her series of seven weekly Monia: 
morning musicales with Edward Joh: 
son, tenor, and Donna Ortensia, mezz 
soprano, on Jan. 7. The ballroom of 
Rauscher’s was filled to capacity, an 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge was among thos 
in the representative audiences. \); 
Johnson sang his way into the esteem . 
his hearers, and Donna Ortensia al: 
was favorably received. 

T. Arthur Smith, Ine., presente 
Pablo Casals, ’cellist, in a recital in th 
National Theater on Jan. 8 An ap 
preciative audience heard this progran 
Mrs. Coolidge occupied the stage box, « 
is her custom at these concerts. 

A concert of unusual interest wa: 
given by Marica Palesti, dramatic so; 
rano, and Nickos Cambourakis, violinis‘ 
in the Masonic Audtorium recent!) 
Mme. Palesti sang in six different la: 
guages. Mr. Cambourakis, a youth 
his teens, showed exceptional ability. 

Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra, und 
the management of Katie. Wilso: 
Greene, has been heard with pleasure. 

The Cornell Glee Club made its firs’ 
appearance in Washington in _ twent) 
years when it sang in the New Willaré 
Hotel. 

The Washington Society of the Fin 
Arts presented the Flonzaley Quartet 
in the first of three recitals in the Ce 
tral high school auditorium recently, t 
an appreciative audience. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Carlos Salzedo and his harp ensem): 
have been engaged for a concert in Balt 
more on Jan. 31. Mr. Salzedo will be 
at the piano in the chamber music con 
cert of Igor Stravinsky in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 25, when “Renard the Fox” wil! 
be given. 





Nicholas Medtner will be heard in Chi 
cago on Jan. 27, and will make his sec- 
ond New York appearance on Feb. 2 
assisted by Elisabeth Santagano, s 


prano, who will give some of his songs 
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“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.’’—Musical Courier 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS HUMPERDINCK OPERA 





Production in English of 
“Hansel and Gretel” Is 
Applauded 


By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 17.—The produc- 
tion of Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel,” in English, by Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte before the Los Angeles Opera 
and Fine Arts and the Woman’s City 
Club, was a pronounced success. Promi- 
nent among those who won honors in 
the cast were Elinor Marlo as Hansel, 
and Mme. Sprotte as the Witch. The 
Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club, 
which has moved into larger quarters, 
announces a _ production of Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” with Alma 
Stetzler, former prima donna of the 
Savage English Opera Company, and a 
resident cast. 

Alfred Mirovitch played a piano son- 
ata by Méhul and Godowsky’s transcrip- 
tion of violin music by Bach before the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Music recently, 
lack of rehearsal time preventing his 


appearance with the Philharmonic 
String Quartet. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, conducting 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, recently 


gave a remarkably strong popular con- 
cert with an interpretive finesse that 
made it one of the outstanding events of 
the season. Frederick Huttman, Amer- 
ican tenor, formerly of the Berlin State 
Opera, made an advantageous début in 
Wagnerian excerpts. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell was guest of 
honor at a banquet given by the Los 
Angeles Music Teachers’ Association, C. 
C. Draa, presiding. The assem»dly was 
one of the most brilliant in years and 
expressed well the admiration in which 
Mrs. MacDowell, and everything the 
name MacDowell implies, is held here. 
Mrs. MacDowell’s classes in the inter- 
pretation of her husband’s more im- 
portant piano music have met with such 
success that a parallel course has been 
added. Proceeds of these courses will be 
donated by Mrs. MacDowell to the 
Peterhoro Colony. The Los Angeles 
MacDowell Club, Mrs. Graham F. Put- 
nam, president, gives the use of its 
rooms. 

Two concerts given by the St. Olaf 
Choir under the management of L. E. 
Behymer were sold out. 





SEATTLE CONCERT SERIES 
PRESENT VARIED PROGRAMS 


Sophie Braslau Opens Course Sponsored 
by Church—New Organ Is Dedicated 
with Artistic Program 


SEATTLE, Jan. 17.—A contralto recital 
by Sophie Braslau was the first event 
of a course sponsored by the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

On the same evening the new Kimball 
organ in the University Presbyterian 
Church was dedicated at a recital given 
by William Robinson Boone of Portland, 
Ore. Assisting artists were Mrs. Romeyn 
Jansen, contralto, and Albany Ritchie, 
violinist. Mr. Feringer and Mr. Boone 
were accompanists. 

The Spargur String Quartet gave the 
second program of its season’s series in 
the Spanish ballroom of the Olympic 
Hotel. 

Marcel Grandjany, harpist,. was pre- 
sented in concert by Thomas H. J. Ryan 
in the Plymouth Church. He was as- 
sisted by Florence Orr, contralto, who 
was accompanied by Arville Belstad. 

Jacques Jou-Jerville, head of the vocal 
department of the Cornish School, pre- 
sented a number of his advanced pupils 
in solo and ensemble numbers in the 
school auditorium recently. Soloists 
were Frieda Hoeck, Mary Jane Barton, 
Emily Mary Migidow, Sadie Hughes, 
Violet Ball and Lois Woodworth Grant. 
_ Montgomery Lynch presented Archie 
Smith, baritone, and Agnes. Nielson 
Skartvedt, contralto, in recital in the 
First Methodist Church. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Lynch was at the piano. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, under 
F’. Melius Christiansen, gave a fine con- 
cert in the First Presbyterian Church. 

DAviD SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Jascha Heifetz Scores in Denver 


DENVER, Jan. 17.—Jascha Heifetz ap- 
peared before Denver concert-goers re- 
cently in the Auditorium under the man- 
agement of A. M. Oberfelder, and re- 
vealed the dazzling violin virtuosity for 
which he has become famous, plus a 
subtle maturity and warmth in the emo- 
tional aspects of his playing. Isidor 
Achron was his accompanist. 

J. C. WILCox. 





Heard in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 19.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, in its third concert of the sea- 
son. Mme. Novaes impressed her audi- 
ence with technical surety and sound 
musical intelligence. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 


Guiomar Novaes 





Sacramento Is Zoned for Municipal 
Chorus 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Jan. 17.—Re- 
irsals of a municipal chorus will begin 
cre soon, according to an announcement 


Oliver Stewart 
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made by George Sim of the Sacramento 
recreation department, and Franz Dicks, 
leader of the Sacramento Municipal 
Orchestra, with which the chorus will 
sing. Plans are under way to zone the 
city into seven districts for rehearsals, 
with a volunteer conductor leading each 
chorus. 


MANY ARTISTS BOOKED FOR 
NEWARK MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


Opera Stars and Concert Favorites to 
Assist 500 Local Choristers and 
Orchestras 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 18.—The Newark 
Music Festival Association has secured 
the services of many artists for the 
festival to be held in the new Salaam 


Temple in Broad Street during the first 
week of May. Among the soloists are 
Sylvia Lent, violinist; Queena Mario, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor; Florence Macbeth, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Company; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Com- 
pany; Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, and Percy Grainger, pian- 
ist. 

The orchestra in each of the three con- 
certs will be composed of members of 
New York symphony organizations, and 
the local chorus will number about 500 
singers, under the leadership of C. Mor- 
timer Wiske. 

Although the month of May is a long 
way off, 300 enthusiastic singers came 
to the first rehearsal held recently. 
Twenty-four new applications for mem- 
bership were considered, and the choris- 
ters expressed a desire to live up to the 
fine possibilities afforded them by the size 
of the new auditorium. 





Cincinnati Opera Foundation to Produce 
Opera by Ralph Lyford 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 17.—A_ budget of 
$12,500 has been raised by the Cincinnati 
American Opera Foundation to cover 
the cost of producing Ralph Lyford’s 
opera, “Castle Agrezant,” in the Emery 
Auditorium in the near future. The 
work will be presented by a cast of 
American singers, large chorus and an 
orchestra of fifty-five men. This will 
be the premiére of Mr. Lyford’s opera, 
which has won the commendation of 
many eminent musicians. 








Cleveland Quartet Makes Short Tour 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 17.—The 
String Quartet is scheduled 
concerts in New York State. 
includes Skidmore College, Syracuse; 
Schenectady, Cornell University and 
Binghamton. Nadia Boulanger will give 
an organ recital in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art on Jan. 21. 


Cleveland 
for four 
The list 





Bangor Symphony Forces Give Matinée 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 17.—A _ pleasing 
program, consisting of the overtures to 
Weber’s ‘“Freischiitz” and Thomas’ 
“Raymond,” Haydn’s Symphony in B 
Flat and excerpts from Sibelius’s Suite, 
“King Christian II,” was heard on Wed- 
nesday afternoon in the City Hall, at 
the second matinée given by the Bangor 


Symphony under Adelbert W. Sprague. 
The first of a series of organ recitals 
arranged by Wilbur S. Cochrane, organ- 
ist of the Unitarian Church, was given 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11, before a 
large audience. Olive Berry Potter, 
harpist of the Bangor Symphony, ap- 
peared as soloist. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


OAKLAND PUBLIC GREETS 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 





San Francisco Symphony and Visiting 
Vocalists Among Concert-Givers 
Received with Approbation 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 17.—Z. W. Potter 
presented Sophie Braslau in a contralto 
recital in the Civic Auditorium, where 
an enthusiastic audience greeted her. 
Schubert’s “Erl King” was sung with 
the dramatic vigor which is associated 
with Miss Braslau’s art. Music by 
Donizetti and Moussorgsky was also well 
interpreted, and the songs of several 
modern writers were included in her 
exacting program. Lily Strickland’s 
charming “Ma L’ll Batteau” had to be 
repeated, and there were numerous other 
encores. 

The San Francisco Symphony under 
Alfred Hertz was heard in the Civic 
Auditorium under Miss Potter’s manage- 
ment. Beethoven “Pastoral” Symphony 
opened the program, and Wagner’s Pre- 
lude to “Parsifal” closed it. Both were 
read with the deep insight necessary to 
achieve noteworthy results. The Wag- 
ner number was most impressive, and 
was received with a hushed reverence— 
the highest form of appreciation. Great 
interest was also manifested in the ap- 
pearance of E. Robert Schmitz as piano 


soloist. He played Richard Strauss’ 
“Burleske”’ in D Minor and César 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations. Both 


were equally well done. A large and 
enthusiastic audience was in attendance. 

Under the auspices of the local post 
American Legion the Rhondda Welsh 
Choir was heard in the Civic Auditorium. 
All the singers have good voices, and 
in choral work fine effects were obtained. 
Tom Morgan, conducting, achieved some 
beautiful shading, and the audience was 
quick in its response. Elmyn Jones was 
an efficient accompanist, and_ soloists 
were well received. 

A recent meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers.’ Association had as program con- 
tributors Dean Donaldson, violinist, and 
Helen Mercant, pianist, who gave Han- 
del’s B Major Sonata. Lawrence Strauss. 
tenor, sang and Myra Palache gave a 
talk on Fontainebleau. A. F. SEE. 


Louise Taylor to Appear as Guest With 
San Carlo Opera Company 

CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—Louise Taylor, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
will appear as guest with the San Carlo 
Opera in Hamilton, Ohio, singing Leo- 
nora in “Trovatore.” She will sing the 
same role later in the season in New 
Castle, Pa., as guest of the same com- 
pany, with which she has made special 
appearances in previous seasons. Miss 
Taylor sang in “Aida,” at the Auditori- 
um on the afternoons of Dec. 30 and 
Jan. 2, to audiences composed of chil- 
dren. 





Three Soloists Share Junior Washington 
Heights Concert 





Another concert for the Junior Branch 
of the Washington Heights Musical Club, 
Jane Cathcart, president, was given in 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium on the after- 
noon of Jan. 10. Artists who gave the 
program were Lilian Carpenter, organ- 
ist; Regina Kahl, soprano; Ruth Kemper, 
violinist, and Evalyn Crawford and 
Charles Haubiel, accompanists. 


Protégé Arrives with 
Carl Flesch for Study 
at the Curtis Institute 
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Carl Flesch, Eminent Violinist and Teacher. 
and Isaac Briselli, Who Has Come to 
America to Continue His Studies 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.—Among_ the 
recent entrants at the Curtis Institute is 
the eleven-year-old violin protégé, Isaac 
Briselli, who was brought to this coun- 
try a few weeks ago by Carl Flesch, 
under whose tutelage he will continue 
his work at the Institute. The lad, who 
has been given a home by Mrs. Samuel 
S. Fels, is a native of Odessa, whence 
his parents were compelled to flee at the 
outbreak of the revolution. He was 
carried, an infant in arms, through 
Greece and Turkey, finally arriving in 
Germany, where he first began the stud) 
of violin. His talent has aroused much 
comment both in Europe and in this 
country. 

Mr. Flesch, who heads the violin de 
partment of the Institute, has taken a 
house in Germantown, where he and 
Mrs. Flesch will live during his term at 
the Curtis Institute. Since his arrival 
in Philadelphia he has been occupied 
with his teaching and also hearing ap- 
plications for study during the new term, 


» 


which will begin on Feb. 13. 


SYMPHONY IS APPLAUDED 


Carl Denton’s Forces Score Success in 
Portland, Ore. 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 17.—A_ notable 


concert was given by the Portland Sym- 
phony, led by Carl Denton, with Sophie 
Braslau as contralto soloist, on Jan. 7. 
Orchestral numbers were “Scenes de 
Ballet” by Glazounoff, two excerpts from 
“Lohengrin” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture. Miss Braslau sang a‘ Wag- 
nerian aria with the orchestra, and En- 
glish and German songs with Louis Lind- 
ner at the piano. The conductor, orches- 
tra and soloist received ovations. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was pre- 
sented by the Elwyn Concert Bureau on 
Jan. 10. Transcendental playing of a con- 
certo by Glazounoff and groups of 
shorter pieces created insistent demands 
for encores, of which there were five. 
Isador Achron was the accompanist. 

An innovation at a recent meeting 
of the MacDowell Club was the presen- 
tation of excerpts from “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” under the direction of Bess Whit- 
comb. Doris Wildman was the flautist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


INDIANOLA, IOWA, Jan. 17.—George W. 
Weiler, head of the piano department 
at Simpson College, made his first public 
appearance in Indianola on Jan. 12 In 
a piano recital. 
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CHARLES City, Iowa.—A high school 
band of eighty-five members has been 
organized by Lynn L. James, who also 
conducts the organization. Eighteen of 
the members are girls, and all receive 
school credits for their work. 

* * * 


PARSONS, KAN.—At the concert of 
Parsons High School Symphony in the 
Municipal Auditorium a March by 
Charles S. McCray, conductor of the or- 
chestra, was played. The remainder of 
the program included the Overture “Il 
Guarany” by Gomez and works by Nevin, 
Lieurance, Elgar and Brooks. 

a * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A program presented 
by the junior students of Ted Bacon’s 
violin studios in the Fine Arts Building 
included works by Poznanski, Blou, 
Jacobs-Bond, Fowler, Albers, Godard and 
Mendelssohn. Over fifty young violinists 
appeared in concert and in solos on this 
program under Marion Mustee, assistant 
to Mr. Bacon. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ME.—The penne for the 
three recent municipal concerts were 
given by “The Melodians” under Minna 
Pelz, the Olson Chorus led by Mrs. Fred 
L. Olson and the Oregonian Orchestra, 
conducted by Marie A. S. Soule. The 
assisting organists were William Robin- 
son Boone, Frederick W. Goodrich and 
Lucien Becker. 

* * 

BRANDON, VT.—Marshall Mower, flaut- 
ist; Harley W. Kidder, baritone, and 
Harley E. Wilson, pianist, together with 
the glee club, participated in the concert 
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given at the Brandon Theater under 
Joseph F. Lechnyr. Works by Dutch, 
Schubert, Beedle, Dvorak, Meyers, Bul- 
lard, Scott, Gaul and others were pre- 
sented successfully before a large gather- 
ing. 

* *x * 

VERMILION, S. D.— Winifred Colton, 
accompanied by Ella Colton, played Cecil 
Burleigh’s Concerto in A Minor, the 
Schubert-Wilhemj Ave Maria, the Sere- 
nata of d’Ambrosio and pieces by Ran- 
degger, Dvorak-Kreisler and Wieniawski 
at her violin recital in the Auditorium 
of the University of South Dakota. A 
large audience gave evidence of enjoy- 


ment. 
* oe * 


DEs MOINES, IowA.—Among_ recent 
concerts that of the choir of the High- 
land Park Presbyterian Church, assisted 
by Persis Heaton and Agnes Taylor, 
organists, was of special importance. 
“Messiah” was presented on this occa- 
sion, with Persis Heaton, Eunice Harries 
and Winifred Petty, sopranos; Mrs. 
Ryder Nelson, contralto; R. L. Petty 
and Stephen Holcombe, basses, and R. F. 
Bawlsby, tenor, as soloists. 

* * *K 


HARTFORD, CONN.—The annual pro- 
gram of Elizabethan songs by the Hart- 
ford. High Schools was given at the 
Broad Street Assembly Hall. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Mercy 
A. Brann and the participants were 
Eleanor Willard and Annetta A. Smith, 
sopranos; Dorothy Baldwin McCray, 
mezzo-soprano; the boys’ and girls’ glee 
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clubs and Melvin G. Crowell, accompan- 
ist. Ralph L. Baldwin was the conduc- 
tor. 

* * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—A _ program, 
planned by Lulu Griesenbeck, was given 
by several teachers at the reception 
tendered them in the home of Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, president of the club. Lucy 
Banks and Bertha Weatherly, pianists; 
Gertrude Berry, contralto; Florence Wat- 
kins Cox, soprano, and Francis de 
Burges, baritone, who is director of music 
in the Main Avenue Sender School, were 
the artists. Lucy Banks provided ac- 
companiments. 

*x + * 

HANOVER, PA.—A dedicatory recital 
was given by Herbert Springer on the 
new Austin organ recently installed in 
the new auditorium of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church. The instrument is 
one of the largest in Pennsylvania and 
has four manuals and _ ninety-seven 
speaking registers. It is the gift of 
Clara Moul and Norman Sack. Mr. 
Springer won hearty applause after a 
program that included classic and ultra- 
modern compositions. 

* * * 

ATLANTA, GA.—Grace Chalmers Thom- 
son, organist, appeared in recital under 
the auspices of the American Guild of 
Organists, Georgia Chapter, in St. 
Philip’s Cathedral, assisted by Margaret 
Battle, soprano of the North Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and the members 
of the Cathedral Choir. Bach, Wagner, 
Faulkes, Mendelssohn, Chaminade, Sin- 
ding and Galbraith were represented on 
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this program, as well as Miss Thomson’ 
own “Choral Sentence and Two-Folc 


Amen.” 
oa os * 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO.—M. Alice Cory 
soprano; Mary Kay Woodson, pianist, 
and Edward Gould Mead, organist, pre 
sented an attractive program in Lake 
Erie College recently. Mr. Mead playe: 
Bach’s D Minor Toccata and Fugue an: 
works by Guilmant, Miller and Widor 
and Miss Woodson Haydn’s Andante 
con Variazoni, a Liszt “Liebestraum” 
and a Chopin Valse. Miss Cory sang 
Hahn’s “L’Heure Exquise” and numbers 
by Fourdrain and Schumann, and a)! 
three joined in the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria. 

* * * 

DUNCAN, OKLA.—One of the most en- 
joyable programs heard in Duncan was 
given by the University Trio recently 
under the auspices of the Duncan Music 
Club. The trio is from the State Uni- 
versity at Norman and consists of 
Minnaletha White, soprano; Edward 
Noll, pianist and accompanist, and Paul 
Carpenter, violinist. Other recent re- 
citals were a piano recital by pupils of 
Miss McCasland, piano and voice recital 
by pupils of Mrs. L. A. Morton, assisted 
by expression pupils of Mrs. G. T. Bur- 
rows, and a piano recital by pupils of 
Miss Griffith. 

* *” + 

LonG BEAcH, CAL.—Ralph E. Oliver, 
Ingald Wicks, Elizabeth White, Ruth 
Foster Herman, Ada Potter Wiseman, 
T. G. Harriman, Helen Cook Evans, 
Josephine Byrne, Mabel Platz, Venice 
Tobin, Elsa King Frey, Myrtle Hill, Alice 
Shaw, Bedford Finney, Robert Edmunds, 
Annie Laurie Daugherty, Jennie Powell, 
Mrs. R. G. Wilbur, Phyllis Randall, Jane 
Stanley, Helen Cook Evans, Francis 
Heller and the chorus of the Woman’s 
Study Club, L. D. Frey, director, were 
heard in programs recently. Teachers 
presenting pupils in _ recital were 
Clarance E. Krinbill, Laurelle L. Chase, 
William Conrad Mills, Ethel Willard 
Putnam, Matilee Batkin, Sarah BB. 
Zattin and Ivy Lake. 
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Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
| bc yer ye eee ag tay ig «oc! 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 East 62d St.. New York 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 


Bernard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quartet 


Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bidg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 

address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 

Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of aging 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone 
Kellogg 1862 — 
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Phone 
Schuyler 0572 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 7 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Sing 
Studio: Carnegie Hell 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 
Theodore Van Yorx 
ACHER OF SINGING 


TE 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon ~ 
TEACHER OF SINGI 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan ,, Bs ~R— 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 _ 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 





























Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher ; 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 
Oscar Ziegler 


Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 4 
. Director Zuroe Gran 
Josiah Zuro Fw B 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 
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Wddddddddddddeq Cte 


of Musicians Appearing 
for Bryn Mawr’s Benefit 


ML 





Esther Dale, American Soprano 


Esther Dale, soprano, whose activities 

in concert and recital have brought her 
prominently before the public in the 
last few years, is among the artists who 
will be heard in the series of programs 
that is being given at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York, for the benefit of 
the Bryn Mawr music department and 
the City Music League. Miss Dale will 
appear in the program of Jan. 29, on 
which occasion Wanda _  Landowska, 
harpsichordist, and Paul Shirley, player 
of the viola d’amore, will also be heard. 
The Duchess de Richelieu, Francis Mac- 
millen and a tenor gave the first pro- 
gram in the series, on Jan. 16. The con- 
cert on Feb. 10, will bring forward 
Jerome Swinford, baritone, the Sym- 
phony Players, Sepp Morscher, conduc- 
tor, and Gloria Gould, dancer, and the 
final program on Feb. 23, will be given 
by Josef Hofmann, pianist. 
_ The Music Department of Bryn Mawr, 
is sponsored by an advisory committee 
of distinguished musical patrons and 
patronesses including: Marion E. Park, 
president of Bryn Mawr; Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president-emeritus; S. Wing, 
treasurer of board of trustees, and Dr. 
James R. Angell, Walter Damrosch, Dr. 
Archibald D. Davison, Robert W. de 
Forest, Dr. John H. Finley, Ossip Gab- 
rilowitch, Judge Learned Hand, Louise 
Homer, Otto H. Kahn, Adolph Lewisohn. 
Mrs. Wilbur K. Mathews, Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble, Franklin W. Robinson, Edwin T. 
Rice, Ernest Schelling, Leopold Stokow- 
ski and Thomas Whitney Surette. 





Yascha Fishberg Presents Violin Pupils 


Yascha Fishberg, violinist and teacher, 
presented several of his pupils in an 
interesting recital in Steinway Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 11. The various 
performers showed marked advance over 
their work of a year ago and greatly 
interested a large audience. The fea- 
ture of the program was the playing of 
Tchaikovsky’s Andante Cantabile for 
‘tring orchestra by the entire class. 
Those who took part were Sidney Hell- 
man, Jacob Leff, Irving Wise, Ida Ep- 
stein, Henry Uselaner, Frank Sperandeo, 
Henry Weinapple, Max Schwartz, Jack 
Wolinsky, Archie Fishberg, Salvator 
Vorsale, Abe Fishberg and Joseph La- 


menda. 





Astrid Fjelde to Give Recital 


\strid Fjelde, soprano, will be heard 
‘Nn recital in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
hing of Jan. 29. Her program will in- 
‘ude an Italian group by Respighi, Recli 
‘nd Wolf-Ferrari; a Norwegian group 
oy Grieg, Peterson and Kjerulf; a num- 

of Scandinavian folk-songs. and a 


cellaneous collection by Titcomb, 
veems Taylor, Jacobi, Werner Josten 
‘nd Walter Golde, who will accompany 


Miss Fjelde at the piano. 


M: a Be 


irgaret Northrup Sings in Schenectady 


| \mong recent engagements for Mar- 
Saret Northrup, soprano, was an appear- 
“nce In a performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
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siah” by the Civic Choral Society of 
Schenectady, N. Y., on Jan. 6. On the 
evening of Jan. 9, she was heard in a 
joint program with Mark Andrews be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of Upper 
Montclair, N. J. Arrangements have 
just been completed through her man- 
ager, Walter Anderson, for the appear- 
ance of Miss Northrup in a performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” in Toronto 
on Feb. 18. Norman Joliff, baritone, 
has also been engaged for this event. 
The Cleveland Orchestra will play the 
accompaniments. 


CHORUS VISITS BROOKLYN 








New York Singers Under L. Camilieri 
Give Elaborate Program 


In response to an invitation extended 
by authorities of the Brooklyn Academy, 
the People’s Chorus of New York gave 
an elaborate program in the Academy 
opera house on the evening of Jan. 12. 
Despite inclement weather, every seat 
in the house was taken, and much en- 
thusiasm was manifest over the work 
done by the choir, which is conducted 
by L. Camilieri. 

Religious numbers by Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Gounod, operatic excerpts 
from the pens of Saint-Saéns, Rossini, 
Offenbach and Wagner, and folk-songs 
were included in the ensemble part of 
the program. “If Any Little Word of 
Ours” by Mr. Camilieri was also ap- 
plauded. Mr. Camilieri has a unique 
method of conducting at the piano and 
the chorus remained seated throughout 
the program. 

Soloists were Margaret Northrup, 
soprano, and John Corigliano, violinist. 
Miss Northrup sang folk-songs, ‘“L’oi- 
seau bleu” by Dalcroze and the Waltz 
from “Bohéme.” Mr. Corigliano played 
music by Tartini-Kreisler, Cyril Scott 
and Ries. Both artists added to the 
pleasure of the evening. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Corigliano to Play With St. Louis Forces 


John Corigliano, violinist, has begun 
the new year with a long list of engage- 
ments which will take him to cities of 
the Middle West. Following his concert 
at Princeton University on Jan. 6, when 
he had the assistance of Arthur Whiting 
at the piano in a Brahms sonata and of 
Mr. Whiting and Lajos Shuk in a 
Brahms Trio, he was heard in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music on Jan. 12, and 
was scheduled to appear in New Haven 
on Jan. 20. On Jan. 26 he will be heard 
in Cambridge, Mass., and on Feb. 1 will 
go to St. Louis for an appearance as solo- 
ist with the St. Louis Symphony, play- 
ing the Bruch Concerto in G Minor under 
Rudolph Ganz. Mr. Corigliano will be 
heard in Kewanee, Ind., on Feb. 6. 





Women’s Business League Presents 
Karl Klein 


The New York League of Business 
and Professional Women recently pre- 
sented Karl Klein, violinist, in a joint 
recital at the clubhouse with Edna Bloom 
and Jeraldine Cala, sopranos, and A. 
Francis Pinto, harpist. The program 
given by Mr. Klein included Borowski, 
Chopin, Sarasate and Hubay. Vocal 
solos consisted of songs by Burleigh, Del 
Riego, Cadman and Spross, and among 
the harp solos were compositions of Mr. 
Pinto. Violin and harp duets and an 
ensemble group with voice, violin, harp 
and piano made an unusual program. 
Mrs. Klein and Harold Smith alternated 
as accompanists. 





Grace Leslie Sings with Keene Chorus 


Grace Leslie, contralto, was the assist- 
ing artist in the concert of the Keene, 
N. H., male chorus under George S. 
Dunham on the evening of Jan. 16. On 
Jan. 19 she was scheduled to broadcast 
a program from station WAHC, and on 
Jan. 28 she will give a joint recital in 
Rome, N. Y., with David Hugh Jones, 
organist. Miss Leslie will sing from 
WEAF radio station on Feb. 4. 


Chamber Music Given in Educational 
Concert 

Charles D. Isaacson presented the Nor- 
fleet Trio in the free concert at De Witt 
Clinton Hall on Jan. 18. Saint-Saéns’ 
Trio in F was the main feature of a 
program which included works of Wieni- 
awski, Sarasate, Harold Bauer, Albeniz 
and Boccherini. 
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PHILHARMONIC TO BEGIN SERIES FOR YOUNGSTERS 





Ernest Schelling to Conduct Ten Concerts 
in Aeolian Hall for School 
Children 


The Philharmonic Children’s Concerts, 
conducted by Ernest Schelling, enter 
upon their second season on Saturday, 
Jan. 24, in Aeolian Hall. This year the 
concerts, of which there are two sets 
of five, will be given on Saturday morn- 
ings and afternoons, the morning series 
being for children from private schools 
and the afternoon series for children 
from public and parochial schools. The 
programs for both series are identical. 

Mr. Schelling will again illustrate his 
talks with lantern slides and music at 
the piano, and the program books will 
have space for notes to be kept by the 
young listeners. Prizes will be awarded 
at the end of the season for the best 
notebooks. 

The first concerts will enlist the ser- 
vices of Scipione Guidi, violinist; Os- 


waldo Mazzucchi, ’cellist, and Anselmo 
Fortier, double bass, as soloists. The 
program will include the first movement 
of Beethoven’s First Symphony, the last 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, played by Mr. Guidi; the pizzicato 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 


Symphony, Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” 
played by Mr. Mazzucchi; Bottesini’s 
“Reverie,” played by Mr. _ Fortier; 


“America,” sung by the audience, and 
Victor Herbert’s “March of the Toys.” 

The committee of patronesses for the 
Philharmonic Children’s Concerts _in- 
cludes Mrs. E. H. Harriman, chairman; 
Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Courtlandt Barnes, Mrs. August 
Belmont, Mrs. Cornelius Bliss, Mrs. F 
Van S. Crosby, Helen Frick, Mrs. W. R. 
Grace, Mrs. Samuel Grimson, Mrs. Mor- 
gan Hamilton, Mrs. E. Roland Harriman, 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Mrs. Courtlandt 
Nicoll, Mrs. Kenneth O’Brien, Mrs. 
Ogden Reid, Mrs. Elihu Root, Jr., Mrs 
Joseph Swan and Mrs. Arthur Woods. 





Master Institute Encourages Children in 
Chamber Music 


Recent recitals given by pupils of the 
Master Institute of United Arts have 
called attention to the work of the chil- 
dren’s department and to the versatility 
encouraged in the child. Chamber music 
has been a feature of the children’s pro- 
grams, and the fine ensemble work has 
indicated how this branch of the study 
is being encouraged from the beginning 
of the child’s training. In a recent con- 
cert ensembles of children ranging from 
six years to about thirteen or fourteen 
made up the program. Among the 
teachers who have cooperated in the work 
of the ensemble groups are Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Lichtmann and Esther J. Licht- 
mann, Ethel Prince Thompson and Max 
Drittler of the piano department, Wil- 
liam Coad and Herman Rosen of the 
violin department and Percy Such of the 
’cello department. Monthly students’ 
concerts are held in the Master Institute 
and informal programs every other 
Saturday afternoon. 





Pianist and Tenor Applauded in Program 
at Story & Clark Auditorium 


The Story & Clark Auditorium was 
crowded at the sixteenth musicale to hear 
Alice B. Crane, pianist and composer, 
and Oliver Stewart, tenor, with Ellmer 
Zoller at the piano, in an attractive pro- 
gram. Mr. Stewart’s voice and artistry 
were revealed in three groups of songs, 
of which “Bergére Legére” by Weckerlin 
and “The Secret” by John Prindle Scott 
were particularly effective and much ap- 
plauded. Miss Crane played two groups. 
including two of her own composition, 
“On the Maine Coast” and “Castle in 
the Sun,” both of which proved highly 
interesting. Both artists were cordially 
received and recalled for several extras. 

G. F. B. 


Euphaly Hatayeva Lists Modern Russian 
Songs for Princess Theater 


Euphaly Hatayeva, who was heard in 
three song recitals in New York last 
season, once in the Town Hall and twice 
in Carnegie Hall, will give her first re- 
cital this season in the Princess Theater 
on the afternoon of Feb. 1. Mme. 
Hatayeva has chosen a unique program 
for this intimate recital, having listed a 
group of songs each by Miaskovsky, 
Medtner, Prokofieff and Stravinsky. 
Practically all of the songs have keen 
composed in the last three or four years 
and at least one of them, a vocal sonata 
by Medtner, will have its first American 
hearing on this occasion. Lazar Weiner 
will be at the piano. ‘ 


Pupils of W. Henri Zay Give Musicale 


W. Henri Zay, teacher of singing, gave 
a dance and musicale at his studios on 
the evening of Jan. 6, when a large 
assembly of friends and pupils was 
present. The program was given by Mr. 
Zay and several of his advanced pupils, 
including Hilliard Carter, tenor, who 


sang “Una furtive lagrima” in fine style, 
disclosing a full voice of sympathetic 
quality. He was also heard in William 
Arms Fisher’s arrangement of “Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom” 
and Bartlett’s “Dream.” Homer G 
Mowe, baritone, made a fine impression 
in a song by Guion and one by Mr. Zay, 
“When All the World Was Young, Lad,” 
and added an aria from “Faust” as an 
extra. Natalie Beach, soprano, sang 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air’ and 
an aria from “Bohéme,” in both of which 
her beautiful voice and charm of per- 
sonality were in evidence. Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Mowe were also heard in two 
duets, after which dancing was resumed 
and a buffet supper was served. This 
was the sixth in the fortnightly series 
of studio musicales. Mr. Zay was at the 
piano for all his singers. 


Ethel Glenn Hier Presents Pianists 


Eleanor Ten Eyck and Florence New- 
ham, pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier, teacher 
of piano, were heard in a recital at Miss 
Hier’s studio on Saturday afternoon, 
Jan. 10. The program included solos 
and duets by the two pianists, who gave 
an excellent account of themselves, espe 
cially in the Bach Bourree, two Bee- 
thoven Sonatas, Prelude in E Minor and 
“To the Sea” by MacDowell, ““Whippoor- 
will” from Miss Hier’s suite, “A Day 
in the Peterboro Woods,” the Wagner- 
Liszt “Evening Star” and Cyril Scott’s 
“Lotus Land.” Both artists displayed 
fine interpretative ability in Wagner’s 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” played as a 
duet. 








Opera Players Build Theater 


The Opera Players are now construct 
ing a theater on Grove Street and are 
rehearsing for their coming season, with 
Enrica Clay Dillon as stage director. Ad- 
ditions for additional casts and chorus 
are in progress at the rehearsal rooms. 
The aim of the company is to present 
light opera, and eventually grand opera, 
with the assistance of talented young 
artists who will work for the sake of 
the artistic whole rather than the fame 
of the individual. 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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MUSICIANS TO COMPETE 





New York State Federation Announces 
Dates of Contests 


The Young Artists’ Contest for the 
New York State Federation of Music 
Clubs will be held in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium on the afternoons of Feb. 25 
and 26. Both sessions will be open to 
the public, the voice contestants being 
heard on the first afternoon, and the 
pianists and violinists competing on the 
second. The list of judges, which is 
made up of American artists and critics, 
includes the names of Mario Chamlee, 
Jeanne Gordon and H. O. Osgood, voice; 
Edwin Hughes, Frances Nash and Felix 
Deyo, piano, and Eddy Brown and Carl 
Tollefsen, violin. 

Winners in the State contest will com- 
pete in the district contest, comprising 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, in which the winners will compete 
in the national contest to be held at the 
biennial convention of the Federation in 
Portland, Ore., in June. Applications 
should be addressed to Etta Hamilton 
Morris, 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, 
ee 


David 








Mannes Conducts Second Free 
Program at Art Museum 


A program that opened with Bach’s 
chorale, “Rise Up My Soul Rejoicing,”’ 
played by an orchestra under David 
Mannes, was heard by an audience esti- 
mated at 8500 persons at the second free 
concert at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on the evening of Jan. 10. The 
other numbers on the program were Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony and Berlioz’s 
Overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” and num- 
bers by Debussy, Massenet, Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky. Thomas Whitney Surette, 
assisted by Leopold Mannes and Melville 
Smith, gave his first lecture-recital on 
the program in the afternoon. Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony will be the 
principal number in the fourth concert on 
the evening of Jan. 24. 





Songs of John Prindle Scott Broadcast 


A program of songs by John Prindle 
Scott were broadcast from station WOR 
in Chickering Hall on Jan. 10. Follow- 
ing a short address by the composer, 
songs which have become popular and 
others which are still in manuscript were 
sung by Nana Johnson, soprano; Ruth 
Pearcy, contralto; Oliver Stewart, tenor, 
and George Kinseley, baritone, with 
Evelyn Smith and Francis Neff at the 
piano. A young tenor in the United 
States Navy, Jack McCleery, has placed 
several of Mr. Scott’s songs on the pro- 
grams which he gives whenever his 
battleship arrives in port. “Come Ye 
Blessed” was included in the list in San 
Francisco, and has since been sung in 
Honolulu, Guam and in the Philippines. 


A. Y. Cornell Pupils Give Recital 


Pupils of Alfred Y. Cornell were heard 
in recital in the new Chickering Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 21. Operatic ex- 
cerpts and songs of American composers 
constituted the program which was given 
by Marion Angus, Ruth McIlvaine, Albert 
Hewitt, Jr., John Kuebler, Viola Hailles, 
Earl Waldo and William Spittal, with 
Charles Gilbert Spross at the piano. 








Ninon Romaine Returning From Europe 
for American Tour 

Ninon Romaine, American pianist, who 

has been heard in the European capitals 

this season, will return to this country 


shortly for another series of engage- 
ments in the East and Middle West. She 
gave her last recital in Brussels on Jan. 
9 and three days later made her final 
appearance this season in Paris. One 
of the most unique successes which the 
pianist scored on the present visit to 
Europe was in Amsterdam, where she 
added a group of compositions by Ameri- 
cans, achieving such a remarkable suc- 
cess that she was invited to return soon 
for an entire program of American com- 
positions. In addition to several con- 
certs in Paris, Mme. Romaine has also 
been heard in Antwerp, Liverpool, Lon- 
don and other centers. Among.the novel- 
ties which she will introduce to her 
American audiences is a work by George 
Antheil, American composer, entitled 
“The Golden Bird.” Mme. Romaine’s 
tour is being arranged by M. H. Hanson. 





Soloists to Be Heard With State Sym- 
phony 


Percy Grainger will make his first 
orchestral appearance of the season with 
the State Symphony in the Saint-Saéns 
G Minor Piano Concerto in Carnegie Hal? 
on the afternoon of Jan. 27. Dvorak’s 
’Cello Concerto will be given by Pablo 
Casals with the Symphony in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on the afternoon of 
Feb. 1. Rosalie Miller, American so- 
prano, will make her début in Carnegie 
Hall on Feb. 11. She will give two 
works with orchestra which have not 
been heard here before, one of which is 
Bach’s Cantata for Soprano, “Glory to 
God Over All on Earth,” and the other, 
a recitative and aria by Mozart, “Come 
to My Arms.” Among the new works 
that are in preparation for the remain- 
ing concerts of the season under Ignatz 
Waghalter are Casella’s “Elegie Eroica,” 
Schrecker’s “Prelude to a Drama” and 
Ernest Krenek’s Symphony. 





Songs by Lazare Saminsky Heard 


Songs by Lazare Saminsky are ap- 
pearing on the programs of three promi- 
nent singers this month. Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, was scheduled to 
sing “Song of Songs” in her Town Halli 
recital on Jan. 14; Inez Barbour, soprano, 


is singing “Rachelina,” and Judson 
House, tenor, has sung “The Great 
Rabbi’s Invocation.” Mr. Saminsky’s 


chamber opera, “Gagliarda of a Merry 
Plague,” will have its premiére under 
the baton of the composer at a concert 
of the League of Composers next month. 





Demonstrate Dalcroze System of 
Eurythmics 


Marguerite Heaton, certified exponent 
of the Dalcroze System of Eurythmics 
and director of the New York School of 
Daleroze Eurythmics, gave a demonstra- 
tion of the method at the school on the 
afternoon of Jan. 10. Classes of pupils 
in various stages of development demon- 
strated the different aspects of the work 
before an audience of interested spec- 
tators. 


Herman Neumann Weds 


The wedding of Herman Neumann, 
pianist, to Marie Stewart Jopp took place 
recently in the Hotel Brevoort, the cere- 
mony being performed by Rev. Dr. Syd- 
ney Neville Ussher. Vocal solos were 
given by Rafaelo Diaz, Celia Turrill, 
Rosalie Erck, Joseph Davies and Her- 
man Gelhausen. 


Ada Wood to Give Recital Next Week 


Ada Viola Wood, contralto, will give 
a program of old and new songs in her 
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Aeolian Hall recital on the afternoon 
of Jan. 30. Miss Wood will span the 
gap from a group of early sixteenth cen- 
tury Italian songs to Brahms and 
Strauss, followed oy a modern French 
brace, consisting of Chausson, Chabrier 
and Fauré. English songs will be by John 
Alden Carpenter, Edward MacDowell, 
Wintter Watts and Richard Hageman. 
who will accompany Miss Wood. 





Anna Pinto Plays Harp in Many Cities 


Anna Pinto, harpist, has been having 
a fuli season, her appearances including 
many engagements in cities where she 
has played on previous occasions. She 
is especially popular in Connecticut 
towns, and in the last few weeks has 
played at Poli’s Theater in Meriden, at 
Unity Hall in Hartford, Community 
House in Norwich, and in New Britain 
and Winsted. She has also visited Pough- 
keepsie, where she is reengaged for 
another concert this spring, and has been 
heard in Yonkers, East Orange, Cran- 
ford, Englewood, Roselle and in Newark, 
where she has played six times. In addi- 
tion to these engagements, Miss Pinto 
has found time to make three records 
for the Edison Company, and has been 
requested to make five more in the near 
future. A tour of cities in the West is 
in the offing for the early spring. 


Frances Peralta Sings for “Old Timers” 


Frances Peralta, who substituted for 
Jeanne Gordon in the réle of Venus in 
a recent performance of “Tannhauser” 
at the Metropolitan at an hour’s notice, 
received the hearty applause of some 500 
men at “Old Timers’ Night” at the 
Newspaper Club on the evening of Dec. 
30. Miss Peralta was summoned from 
her bed about eleven o’clock, and shortly 
after midnight was singing an aria from 
“Butterfly” and other numbers, after 
being introduced by William J. Guard of 
the Metropolitan. 


Jacques Thibaud to ‘Retuse ‘ter American 
Tour Next Season 


Jacques Thibaud, eminent French vio- 
linist, who made his last visit to America 
two seasons ago, will return to America 
next season for an extension tour of 
the United States and Canada under the 
management of the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. Since he has been in this coun- 
try, Mr. Thibaud has made highly suc- 
cessful tours of Europe, having visited 
Spain several times, where he is a great 
favorite. 


Maude Tweedy’s Pupils Sing for Bowery 
Mission 





A concert was given recently in the 
Bowery Mission under the auspices of 
Anson Baker, director of the Mission. 
Pupils of Maude Douglas Tweedy gave 
the program, assisted by Daniel Wolf, 
pianist, and Harold Genther, accompan- 
ist. Among those who sang were Marion 
Raber, contralto; Florence Paul, soprano, 
and Giovanni Mocelli and Benjamen 
Brush, tenors. Mr. Wolf gave groups 
of Chopin, Moszkowski and his own com- 
positions. 


Joseph Achron Arrives from European 
Tour 


Joseph Achron, violinist and composer, 
arrived here recently after a tour of 
Poland, Germany, Austria and Palestine. 
He will make his début in the near fu- 
ture under the auspices of the New York 
League of Composers. He is best known 
here through his “Hebrew Melody,” 
which has been played by Heifetz, Zim- 
balist and Elman. 


Stringwood Ensemble Organized 





A new chamber music organization has 
been formed which is to be known as 
the Stringwood Ensemble. Josef Stopak 
is the first violinist; Michael Cores, viola 
player; Simeon Bellison, clarinetist; 
Abram Borodkin, ’cellist, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist. The first appearance 
of the ensemble took place informally in 
the home of Dr. A. Garbat on Jan. 11. 
and the formal début will be in Aeolian 
Hall on March 2. 





William Simmons Gives Program 
£ 


William Simmons, baritone, appeared 
before the Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
Association at their dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore on the evening of Jan. 14. 
With Sol Alberti at the piano, Mr. Sim- 
mons was heard in a group of songs in 
English and several encores. 


DAMROSCH FORCES MAKE 
READY FOR MONTH’S TOUR 





Southern Trip of New York Symphony 
to Culminate in Four Concerts in 
Cuban Capital 


Beethoven’s 
phonies will comprise the program of 
the New York Symphony under Walte: 
Damrosch in the pair of concerts an- 
nounced for Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon and evening of Jan. 22 and 23. The 
orchestra will have the cooperation ot 
the Oratorio Society of New York and 
the following soloists: 


soprano; Helena Marsh, _ contralto; 
Charles Stratton, tenor, and  Frase) 
Gange, baritone. Mr. Damrosch wil! 


conduct the fourth concert for” young 
people in Carnegie Hall on the after 
noon of Jan. 24, and on the following 
day, will play Vaughan Williams’ “Lon 
don Symphony” in an Aeolian Hall con 
cert, which will also include Rachman 
inoff’s D Minor Piano Concerto, playe: 
by_Alfred Cortot. 

On Jan. 26, the orchestra and its vet 
eran leader will entrain for the South, 
visiting Wilmington, Daytona Beach, 
Palm Beach, Jacksonville, Savannah, 
Columbia, Greenville, Rock Hill, Raleigh, 
Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Harrisburg in a tow 
which will have for its goal a series of 
four concerts in Havana, to be given at 
the special invitation of the Cuban 
Government and under the auspices of 
the Sociedad Pro Arte Musical. The 
organization will return to New York 
in time for its concert on Feb. 21. 

One of the features of the tour will 
be a celebration in honor of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s birthday, which coincides with 
the date of the first concert in the Cu- 
ban capital. 





Louis Graveure Has Full Season 


Twice during his career in America 
as a concert artist Louis Graveure has 
given twelve concerts within a period of 
sixteen days. There is indication that 
he is endeavoring not only to duplicate 
but break this record, as during January 
he gave seven concerts within eight days. 
He returned from Pittbsurgh last week 
after fulfilling four engagements, follow- 
ing his annual Aeolian Hall recital, and 
will be heard a number of times in East- 
ern cities during the next few weeks. 
He will make a short Southern tour in 
February. Mr. Graveure gave a recita! 
in Brooklyn on the morning of Jan. 16, 
followed by one in Montclair, N. J., on 
the evening of the same day. -This sea- 
son he gave forty concerts before Christ- 
mas, and will give approximately the 
same number between Jan. 1 and the 
late spring. 





Mme. Charles Cahier Will Give February 
Recital 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, will 
give her only New York recital of the 
season on Saturday evening, Feb. 7, in 
Aeolian Hall. Mme. Cahier will sing 
seven religious songs from Hugo Wolf's 
Spanish “Liederbuch,” Bach’s “Schlage 
doch, gewunschte Stunde” from the can- 
tata of the same name, with accompani- 
ment of bells, two violins, viola d’amore, 
cembalo and organ, and songs by Brahms, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Malipiero, Casella, 
Stravinsky, Respighi and Rimsky-Kor 
sakoff. Frank Bibb will be at the piano. 





Helen Lubarska to Sing Modern Songs 


Helen Lubarska, soprano, will appea’ 
in recital in Aeolian Hall on Friday eve 
ning, Jan. 23. Four songs, “Do Not Go, 
My Love,” “To You Let Snow and 
Roses,” “A Song of Tea” and “Hope’ 
by N. Novick will be sung, with the com 


poser at the piano. Miss Lubarska’s 
program also includes Griffes’ “Th: 
Lament of Ian the Proud,” Césa! 
Franck’s “Procession” and songs b) 
Bantock, Gambogi, Bridge, Poldowski 


Laparra and others. Emil Polak will b 


the accompanist. 





Frantz Proschowsky and Pupils Give 
Radio Program 


Frantz Proschowsky, prominent teach 
er of singing, broadcast a talk on sing 
ing from Station WOR on Saturday eve 
ning, Jan. 3. Mr. Proschowsky’s ad 
dress was followed by a short progran 
by several of his pupils. Among thos 
who sang were Paul McMains, tenvo” 
formerly of the MacPhail School © 
Minneapolis, and a pupil of Hazel Dik 
seth; Joseph Barnett, baritone, and Bet! 
Tregaskis, contralto. Eva Johnson wa 
the accompanist. 
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Work Written for Baltimore Symphony 
Is Given First Hearing Under Strube 
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ALTIMORE, Jan. 17.—‘‘Carnival 

Time,” written for the Baltimore 
symphony by George Siemonn, a musi- 
jan whose training has largely been 
ceived in this city, was a feature of 
he fourth concert given by the orches- 
ra. 

Given its first hearing on this occa- 
sion, Which took place in the Lyric on 
lan. 11, “Carnival Time” made a dis- 
inctly favorable impression. It is a 
yicturesque work; and the composer, 
who conducted the performance, was 
,ecorded enthusiastic recognition, ap- 
plause reaching a‘climax on the presen- 
‘ation to him of a laurel wreath. 

Under Gustave Strube, the orchestra 
was also heard in the Prelude to “Lo- 
hengrin,” the “Tannhauser” Overture, 
and Haydn’s Symphony in G. Josef 
Fuchs was the soloist, playing Beet- 
hoven’s Violin Concerto with dignified 
poise and in excellent taste. 

Maria Jeritza appeared in the Lyric 
on Jan. 12 under the auspices of the 
Albaugh Concert Bureau. The largest 
audience of the season heard the 
soprano and found delight in her radi- 
ant stage presence and glowing vocal 
art. Her program included arias from 
“Le Cid,” “Tannhiauser” and “La Forza 
del Destino,” which were sung with 
dramatic expression. Groups of lieder 
by Schumann, Strauss and Cornelius, 
and songs by Saint-Saéns, Delibes, La 
Forge and Mrs. Beach were sung bril- 
liantly. Many encores were given. 
Maxmillian Rose, violinist, and Emil 
Polak. pianist, assisted. 

Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony, with the assistance of Berta 
Morena, soprano, gave a Wagnerian 
program in the Lyric on Jan. 14. The 
audience was the largest seen at the 
series of concerts given under the man- 
agement of the Wilson-Greene Bureau. 
The program was well received. 

A chronological order of the style of 
works ky Scriabin was shown in read- 
ings of his music, ranging from Op 2 
to 71. which formed the feature of the 
recital program given by Alexander 
Sklarevski, Russian pianist, and a mem- 
ber of the Peabody Conservatory fac- 
ulty. The recital was the ninth of the 
Peabody Friday afternoon series. 


Mr. 


Sklarevski played with a sure grasp of 
the music chosen and won recognition 
for his intelligent muscianship. The 
“Etudes Symphoniques” of Schumann, 
Brahms’ B Minor Rhapsodie, Chopin’s 
B Minor Scherzo, the Schubert-Lizst 
“Linden Tree” and “La Campanella” by 
Liszt completed the program. 

Charles Cooper, pianist, and Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, members of the Peabody 
faculty, with Ruth Lloyd Kinney, con- 
tralto, gave a concert in the Lyric re- 
cently. Brahms’ Sonata for ’cello and 
piano, Op 99, was read with fine feel- 
ing for nuance and dynamic contrasts. 
Mr. Cooper played a group by Chopin, 
Schubert and Rachmaninoff with poetic 
expression. Mr. Wirtz presented two 
novelties by H. Oswald, a Brazilian com- 
poser whose son is a member of the 
Peabody staff. The singer gave pleasure 
with her interpretation of French songs. 
Howard Thatcher was the accompanist. 

The Meyerbeer Vocal Ensemble gave 
a musicale in Oheb Shalom Temple, un- 
der George Castelle, assisted by Nichol- 
as Avierino, violinist. Elsa Baklor sang 
two numbers and as an encore The Bird 
Song from “Alglala.” 

The first of a series of twelve recitals 
by instructors of the preparatory de- 
partment of the Peabody Conservatory 
was given on Jan. 12 by Virginia Fore, 
pianist; Loyal Carlon, violinist, and 
Virginia Blackhead, accompanist. Miss 
Fore played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, some Scriabin preludes 
from Op. 11. Debussy’s “Jardins sous la 
pluie” and the Chopin A Flat Polonaise. 
Mr Carlon played Dvorak’s Sonatine 
and compositions by Edwin Grasse, 
Svendsen and Kreisler. 

Hazel Bornschein, soprano and read- 
er, with Alderson Mowbray, pianist, gave 
a recital on Jan. 14 at the Woman’s 
Club of Roland Park. The program 
contained English, French and _ Irish 
folk-songs, groups of children’s songs 
and Bainhridge Crist’s “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes.” The latter were pre- 
sented in costume. A setting of Edwin 
Markham’s poem, “How the Great Guest 
Came,” by Franz Bornschein, was ef- 
fectively read. Mr. Mowbray gave 
several solos, among which were Grain- 
ger’s arrangement of the “County 
Derry Tune” and Dohnanvi’s Rhapsody 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 





Welsh Soprano Gives Recital at Musicale 
at Hotel Great Northern 


Mrs. John R. MacArthur and Capt. 
Jerome Hart introduced Laura Evans- 
Williams, Welsh soprano, at a reception 
and musicale in the lounge and café of 
the Great Northern Hotel on the after- 
noon of Jan. 15. In “Hear Ye Israel,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Mme. 
Evans-Williams displayed unusual! 
power. Her clear, rich voice has the 
character of a dramatic soprano com- 
dined with qualities essentially lyric. 
Her ability to characterize and bring out 
the high lights were revealed in Mozart’s 
“Il Re Pastore” and “Non So Pit” and 
Brahms’ “Wiegenlied.” Mme. Evans- 
Williams was at her best in the Welsh 
folk-songs, in which she glorified the 
emotions ranging from the joyful flavor 
f the major tunes to the pathetic ethos 
f the Dorian modal melodies. Mme. 
Evans-Williams has been introduced to 
America through letters of Lloyd George 
and thus far has been heard in Utica, 
Scranton, Pittsburgh and Syracuse. 
\mong the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Dr. F. Morris Class, 
‘rs. James S. Whitman, Mme. Paglie- 
petra, Mrs. Frederic McEwan, Dorothy 
McEwan, Mrs. Horace Clute, Thuel 
Burnham, Rosalie Miller, and Carolyn 
Beebe. Mrs. Emil Boas alternated with 
Mrs. MacArthur at the piano. 

H. M. M. 
Theo Van Yorx Singer in Recital 

Helen Wetmore Neuman, dramatic so- 
'ano, gave a recital in the New York 
studios of Theo Van Yorx before a large 
gathering of guests on Jan. 18. Her 
program included numbers by Mozart, 
Hahn, Ronald, Handel, Scott, Del Riego, 
Huerter, Friml, Fay Foster’s “Three 
Songs of Childhood,” three songs by 
‘tristiaan Kriens, with the composer at 
he piano, and Carew’s “Piper of Love.” 
‘liss Neuman possesses a voice of wide 
range, considerable power and of fine 
quality, which she uses with artistic 
effect. Her singing of Mr. Kriens’ 
“Vision” and of Carew’s “Piper of Love” 


were particularly brilliant. The singer 
was given much applause and added 
several extras to her program, in which 
she was skillfully accompanied by Ber- 
nice Maudsley. G. F. B. 





Institute of Musical Art Gives Twentieth 
Anniversary Concert 


An audience that filled the hall of 
the Institute of Musical Art heard with 
many manifestations of pleasure the 
twentieth anniversary concert given on 
Jan. 16 by institute students, the Ma- 
rianne Kneisel Quartet and the Madrigal 
Choir. Instrumental concerted numbers 
listed were Haydn’s Quartet in D, Op. 
76, No. 5, played by the Marianne 
Kneisel Quartet, and the Quintet in B 
Flat, Op. 87, of Mendelssohn, given by 
students. These works came at the 
beginning and end of the program, with 
a group of madrigals by Morley, Litch- 
field, Greaves and Leoni placed in the 
central division. Margarete Dessoff 
conducted the singers very ably, achiev- 
ing fine gradations of shading and ex- 
pression. Members of the Marianne 
Kneisel Quartet, Helen Jeffrey and Ma- 
rianne Kneisel, violinists; Lila Kalman, 
viola player, and Marie Roemaet, ’cellist, 
played with no small amount of bright- 
ness and vivacity; and the Mendelssohn 
music was arranged as a satisfactory 
climax to the evening. D. B. 


Alexander Bloch’s Pupils Win Awards 


Of the eighty-one scholarships granted 
by the Juilliard Musical Foundation 
eleven were awarded to violinists, three 
of whom were pupils of Alexander Bloch. 
Only three of Mr. Bloch’s pupils applied 
for fellowships and all were chosen. They 
were Mary Lackland, Ada Synajko and 
Florence Suder. 


Honor Music Critic on Anniversary of 
Her Seventy-eighth Birthday 
Many persons prominent in the musi- 
cal world were among those present at 
a party given to celebrate the seventy- 


eighth birthday of Mary H. Flint, writer 
and music critic, at the studio of Richard 
Hageman on the evening of Jan. 18. 
Florence Easton, Marion Telva, Jeanne 
Gordon, Kathleen Howard, Marie Sun- 
delius, Adamo Didur, Mario Chamlee, 
Antonio Scotti, Carl Schlegel, William 
Gustafson, George Meader, Artur 
Bodanzky, Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Saenger, 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene A. Noble, Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Curran, William Guard, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Edwin “Branko Goldman, William 
B. Kahn and Winston Phelps were 
among those present. 


GABRILOWITSCH WELCOMED 








Appears in Brooklyn as Piano Soloist 
With New York Symphony 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch received a splen- 
did reception as piano soloist wth the 
New York Symphony forces on Satur- 
day afternoon, Jan. 17, in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch was heard in Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Concerto, his reading 
being marked by exceptional poise. Par- 
ticularly in the Andantino grazioso was 


his clean-cut, fluent technic demon- 
strated, and the Allegro vivace was 


given with superb virility. The orches- 
tra, under Walter Damrosch, gave ef- 
fective color to this number. Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch was recalled a number of 
times, the audience evidently heping he 
would break traditions by addng an en- 
core to the Concerto. 

Other numbers were the Symphony 
in F, No. 3..by Dvorak, Schumann’s 
“Evensong,” and the “Entrance of the 
Little Fauns” from “Cydalise”’ by 
Pierné. This latter number met with 
such a hearty welcome that it had to be 
repeated. The Caprice Espagnol by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff completed a very fine 
program. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Rivoli Orchestra Plays Delibes Overture 


The music program at the Rivoli was 
headed this week by the Overture, “The 
King Hath Said,” by Delibes, played by 
the Rivoli Orchestra under the alternate 
leadership of Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 
Baer. There was a dance, “Benda Mask,” 
in which Paul Oscard, Lorelei Kendler 
and Zena Larina took part. Harold 
Ramsbottom and Frank Stewart Adams 
played the organ numbers. At the 
Rialto there was an Overture, “Il 
Guarany,” by Antonio Gomez, followed 


by Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, both 
played by the orchestra under Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. August 


Werner, baritone, sang “Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride” by Geoffrey O’Hara. 
A dance divertissement by Sonia Gluck 
and Felicia Sorel completed the program. 
Alexander D. Richardson and Sigmund 
Krumgold alternated at the organ. 


Symphony’ Society Attracts 


Record Audience 


Sunday 


The Sunday Symphonic Society’s third 
free concert at the Criterion Theater 
pleased a record crowd on Jan. 18. 
Josiah Zuro, conductor, presented a pro- 
gram that consisted of Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nora” Overture, No. 3, the “Unfinished” 
Symphony of Schubert, “Scénes Pittor- 
esques” by Massenet and the “Faust” 
Fantasy of Wieniawski, which was 
played by Michael Rosenker, violinist, 
who is the second young musician to 
make his début as an orchestra soloist 
with the Sunday Symphonic Society. He 
is a graduate of the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth was the 
speaker. 


Sutro Sisters Will Play New Works 

Rose and Ottilie Sutro, two-piano per- 
formers, will make their first appear- 
ance in several years in New York, in 
Town Hall, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 27. 
The program will include the first ver- 
formances of a Mozart Fantasia, Hol- 
laender’s Four Country Dances. Mrs. 
Beach’s “Suite Founded on Old Irish 
Melodies,” Algernon Ashton’s “Etudes 
Syncopique”’ and the “Valse-Paraphrase” 
by Eduard Schiitt. An arrangement 
hitherto unknown among exponents of 
two-piano playing will be tried out at 
this concert, that of placing the pianos 
side by side instead of opposite. 


Alma Kitchell to Sing at Columbia 

Alma Kitchell, contralto, will be heard 
in a recital at Columbia University 
under the auspices of the Institute of 


Arts and Sciences on Jan. 28. Other 
engagements include the Amphion Glee 
Club and the American Orchestral 
Society. 


SAMOILOFF ENTERTAINS 





Honors Josef Lhevinne Following His 
Carnegie Hall Recital 


Lazar Samoiloff, director of the Master 
School of Musical Arts of California, 
gave a reception to Josef Lhevinne, fol- 
lowing Mr. Lhevinne’s recent recital! in 
Carnegie Hall. 

Among those present were Julia Claus- 
sen, Frank La Forge, Ernesto Berumen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Spaeth, Cecil 
Arden, William Guard, A. Buzzi-Peccia, 
Claire Dux, Andres De Segurola, Ina 
Bourskaya, John Doane, Sergei Kliban- 
sky, Cesare Sturani, Valeria Carferas, 
Consuelo Carreras, Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Axman, Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Keith, T. Claussen, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Webster, Herma Menth, 
Nicolai Mednikoff, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Parish Williams, Louis Simmions, Josef 
Adler, Boris Levenson, Mrs. H. J. Corn- 
well, Lenore Cornwell, Edna Kellogg, 
Henry Gideon, Grace Wood Jess, Judson 
House, Salvatore Mario de Stefano, Josef 
Borissoff, Jacques Samoussoud, Arthur 
Friedlander, Max Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. T. De Lee, Louise Gray Niswonger, 
H. C. Becker, T. D. Perkins, Max Jacobs, 
Benjamin Adler, Clarence Adler, Elsa 
Richards Adler, Mrs. Alice Campbe!l 
MacFarlane, Miss Alice Campbell Mac- 
Farlane, Miss Muriel Campbell Mack ar- 
lane, Adele Campbell Hussey, Annie 
Louise David, Marion Hovey Brower, 
Alice Seckels, Mr. and Mrs. M. Gobert, 
Rita Minton, Thalia Sabanieva, Mabe! 
Wood Hill, Mrs. C. E. Hovey and W. H. 
Hovey. 





Mme. Ziegler Presents New Soprano 


Florence Chrétien, soprano, was heard 
in a recital in the Rose Room of the 
Hotel Belleclaire on the evening of Jan. 
17, under the auspices of Mme. Anna E. 
Ziegler. She was assisted by Bernard 
Wagenaar at the piano in English ver- 
sions of songs by Schumann, Schubert, 
Godard and Brahms. The second part 
of Miss Chrétien’s program was devoted 
to modern American and English songs 
including Scott, Kramer, Hill, Cadman 
and MacDowell. Patrons and patronesses 
of the reception were Lady Margaret 
Armstrong, Harriet Behnee, Lucrezia 
Bori, Dr. and Mrs. George E. Bolles, 
Louise Ryals De Cravioto, Dr. and Mrs. 
Rowland Godfrey Freeman, Martha 
Griffing, Mr. and Mrs. Martin J. 
Griffing, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Guzzardi, 
Maurice Halperson, Alfred Human, Mrs. 
Delancey Kane, George Lemmer, Grace 
Spear Lincoln, Clarence H. Mackay, 
William Perry Northrup, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Savo, Mrs. William F. Sheehan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Sohmer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald F. Stewart, Mrs. Henry 
Villard, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Whitehill 
and Alfred Young. 





Roderick White to Remain in America 


Roderick White, violinist, has can- 
celled his European engagements for 
this spring and will spend the entire 
spring and summer in America, begin- 
ning his next season with three recitals 
in New York in October. He will return 
to the Pacific Coast for a series of 
engagements early in 1926. 





Washington Heights Club Postpones 
Aeolian Hall Program 


The Aeolian Hall concert of the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club, Jane Cath- 
cart, founder and president, which was 
announced for Jan. 27; has been post- 
poned to Feb. 22. The list of artists 
and the program they will give will be 
announced later. 


PASSED AWAY 


Dr. Frederick K. Swett 

WASHINGTON, Jan 17.—Dr. Frederick 
K. Swett, one of the best-known musi- 
cians and choir singers of the national 
capital, died here on Jan. 10, aged sixty- 
eight years. Dr. Swett was for many 
years a member of the Apollo Glee Club 
and of the Washington Operatic Society. 
He had been bass soloist in several of 
Washington’s largest church choirs. He 
was born in Calais, Me., in 1857, coming 
to Washington in 1865. A. T. MARKS. 








Charles E. Hilgartner 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Jan. 17.— 
Charles E. Hilgartner of Baltimore, son- 
in-law of Mme. Schumann Heink, the 
popular opera and concert contralto, died 
here on Jan. 8. Mr. Hilgartner came 
to Albuquerque for his health in 1921. 
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MMNAANLLUUAAAUADUUANAE ELEGANS ee 


Famed Soprano, Back from Bril- 
liant Successes Abroad, De- 
clares Against the One-Coun- 
try Program—vVariety, She 
Says, Refreshes Singer and 
Keeps Audiences Interested 


\IANKED high with flow- 
ers on every hand, 
Frieda Hempel’s New 
York apartment gave 
abundant evidence of a 
warm home-coming af- 
ter several months in Europe. In con- 
trast with the cordiality of the sur- 
roundings inside lay the snow and ice- 
covered expanses of Central Park, 
which the singer was viewing from 
the vantage point of her eighth-floor 
windows, to remind her, she said, of 
St. Moritz, where she spent her last 
fortnight in Europe, taking a short 
rest from her arduous tour of the 
British Isles. 


“Americans speak of St. Moritz and 
the winter sports which are possible 
there, with great awe,” said Mme. 
Hempel, “but if they could only appreci- 
ate what they have right here in Cen- 
tral Park, I am sure the slopes would 
be covered with skis. Out-door life is 
wonderful, and if I did not soon have to 
begin my work here, I should be right 
out there with my skis and skates. I 
was out every minute possible when I 
was in St. Moritz, and I certainly need- 
ed it, after some thirty recitals in a 
little more than two months. 

“But England is a wonderful place, 
and do you know that I actually miss 
the fogs, those terrific London fogs. At 
first they bothered me so much, not only 
because rey seemed to turn the day 
into night, but because my lungs were 
not used to them; but when I got to St. 
Moritz, where it is so clear and lovely, 
I actually found myself wishing for the 
experience of another fog!” 

London fogs, however, did not furnish 
Mme. Hempel with her only experiences 
in England. Although she has’ been a 
frequent visitor to London for several 
seasons, she was a stranger in the Pro- 
vinces until last fall, when she gave con- 
certs in all the largest cities of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. Not only did she 
have an opportunity to learn what the 
so-called English taste is like, but she 
discovered that the English apparently 
have implicit faith in their railway sys- 
tem, since her managers, Lionel Powell 
& Holt, thought nothing of booking her 
for a concert in Glasgow one afternoon 
and in London the next. 





A Railway Comedy 


It was on her way to Hull, however, 
that Mme. Hempel had her most excit- 
ing train experience. Having given 
hundreds of concerts in Europe and 
America, she has learned to look upon 
the ordeal of catching a train with little 
or no concern, but on the day that she 
was to leave London for Hull, the min- 
utes seemed to pass more rapidly than 
usual, and for the first time, she began 
to have fears that she would arrive at 
the station late. 

“It was late when my sister and i 
left the hotel, and after we had been 
caught in several bad traffic jams, I was 
sure we should be late. Instead, we ar- 
rived at the station ten minutes early, 
but without looking at the time, we ran 
into a train which was just ready to 
leave. I immediately looked for the con- 
ductor and told him that he must stop 
the train immediately as my accompan- 
ist, manager and maid had missed it 
and I had to sing that very night. 

“T was about to pull the cord and stop 
the train in spite of the conductor, when 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Soprano, Who Returned to New York from Europe Last Week for Her Annual Tour as a 


Recitalist 


he asked me where I wanted to go. 
When I told him I had to sing in Hull, 
he said, ‘Madame, you are on the wrong 
train,’ but added that it was going in 
the direction of Hull, and, if I would 
get off at the next stop, the train for 
Hull would be along in a few minutes 
and I could catch it from the same plat- 
form. So finally, our party was re- 
united and we got to Hull as scheduled, 
but only after I had had visions of a 
motor journey, or possibly an airplane 
trip, for I had never missed a concert 
on account of a train and I did not in- 
tend to begin then. 

“The English people are really very 
musical and it is a great joy to sing for 
them. There is no compromise in their 
muscal taste. People generally expect a 
coloratura soprano to show how high 
she can sing and how long she can hold 
a high B or C. But for my first London 
recital, I chose no coloratura numbers, 
and, believe me, I could not believe my 
eyes when I read the papers the next 
morning. After all, it is not the high 
notes that the people want. It is the 
message they crave and unless a singer 
has more than a beautiful voice, he will 
go down and not up. 


Musical England 


“We are apt to hear that the English 
are a ballad-loving people. That is not 
true. While they seemed to enjoy the 
ballads I sang in my Jenny Lind pro- 
grams, I was surprised at the encore 
songs which I was requested to sing. 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and “Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen,”’ Schumann’s “Wie 
bist du eine Blume” and “Widmung” 
and other classic numbers proved to be 


favorites, even when I sang them in 
the original German.” 

Although Mme. Hempel learned the 
lieder in the original language, she is 
no stickler for songs in the tongue in 
which they were written. The message 
is the thing, as she sees it, and she be- 
lieves in singing the song in the ver- 
nacular, if in that way, it will give 
pleasure to the largest number. Schu- 
mann’s “The Nut Tree,” for instance, 
she has sung so long in English transla- 
tion that she says she actually prefers 
it in its translated version. Good trans- 
lations, are, of course, the first requisite, 
she says. 


Varied Programs Advantageous 


While the English audiences seemed 
to have a great love for the German 
songs, Mme. Hempel does not limit her 
programs to lieder. One-composer or 
one-country programs are not for her, 
she says. Groups from different lands 
and by different composers are of more 
interest to audiences than an _ entire 
evening of the same thing. Besides they 
are more refreshing to the singer. 

“Varying a program is like changing 
costumes. A group of Italian songs re- 
quires an entirely different aspect of 
one’s art than a group of French, for 
instance. I sing songs in German and 





Snow Is Snow in Central Park 
as Well as St. Moritz, Assert; 
Artist—Wonders Why New 
Yorkers Do Not Take to Skis 
—The Comedy of a Wrong 


Train 


I am not the same Frieda Hempel wh: 
later sings songs in English. Of course. 
what is good for me may not fit another 
singer, but I believe the audience like; 
variety, too.” 

With an American home, an Aner. 
ican husband and countless admirers of 
her art throughoute the length and 
breadth of this country, Mme. Hempe 
is naturally solicitous for the welfare 
and development of the American stv. 
dent. But Europe, as a_ training 
school, or at least, as a place to study 
singing, is greatly over-rated in this 
country, she believes. 

“Last summer, when I was in Italy, 
Nina Morgana and I went to one of the 
opera performances which the city af. 
forded. Despite the applause of the 
audience and the general enthusiasn, | 
have never in my life heard worse sing. 
ing. The prima donna had such a quaver 
in her voice that it was impossible to 
tell what note she was singing—any 
where between an A and a C. Doubtless, 
it was mistaken for emotion! Of course, 
it is easy for a one-eyed man to shine 
in a company of blind persons, which 
perhaps, explains, why many Americar 
students think they have ‘arrived’ be- 
cause they have achieved a measure of 
success in Europe. 


Teach, Don’t Write! 


“There are plenty of good teachers in 
America, and there would doubtless be 
many more if they did not spend so much 
time in writing articles and books on 
how to sing. Who ever learned to sing 
by reading what someone wrote about 
it? Why don’t they take more pride in 
producing results, and then point t 
their pupils—talents which have really 
been developed—and say, ‘This is my 
method. This is the way to sing.’” 

According to her custom for the last 
several years, Mme. Hempel will limit 
her activities in this country to the con- 
cert stage, giving her first New York 
recital in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 10, after which she will leave 
for the Pacific Coast. Her time is com 
pletely filled until early in June, wher 
she will again sail for Europe for an 
other tour of thirty concerts and als 
for operatic engagements in Berlin, 
Prague and other cities. Much as she 
loves concert work, it is much more ex- 
acting than opera, she says, where the 
singer has the orchestra, the chorus. 
scenery, costumes and other things to 
cover up his shortcomings. - 

“Singing in opera is like swimming, 
she says. “It is something which one 
never forgets, once he has really learne¢ 
it. ‘Traviata’ or ‘Rosenkavalier’? | 
could sing them tomorrow!” 

This season, Mme. Hempel will var) 
her programs after the manner of somé 
of her recitals in England, where the) 
proved popular. Instead of appearing 1! 
an entire program either as Jenny Lin¢. 
or as Frieda Hempel, she will divide 
the program, choosing her own numbers 
for one half and impersonating th¢ 
Swedish Nightingale in the other part 
Just now, however, she is enjoying he’ 
American St. Moritz and all the pleas 
ures whch a whole week in one’s ow! 
apartment can bring. HAL CRAIN 
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